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FHEFACli. 

- +- - 

1L\SY years have elapsed since I wrote " Life hi Ancient 
India." 1 It is out of print, and a second edition has 
been called for. I Jut so many interesting mud important 
works have been appearing, mid so much new material 
lets become available, that merely to answer the purpose 
of the old book it becomes necessary to make a new one. 
A question here arises as to whether an unlearned book 
will not be superfluous where learned books confessedly 
abound. To this I would reply, that there are but few, 
whether in Great Britain or in India, who will even look 
at learned Oriental works, whereas a couple of volumes 
which gather together the results of learning, may luive 
.some chance of attention. India is vast and varied, and 
every kind of elfort must be made before it can liecome 
familiar to the jiidc-fheed denizens of other diun-s. 

Even where gro.. has once been gained, effort must 

be made to retain it. Easy hooks are wanted ns stepping* 
stones to such ns are learned and critical, and descrip¬ 
tions of parts in detail are wanted to supplement grand 
and comprehensive views. Therefore, no ajxdogy is 

1 rilbitflllLM.il bf E!H ! i IL 1 BHi, ImYusI? I hud L'bruised ttiL' Jiami 1 ti* S]>i tr friF I bat <if 
Manning, 




needed for this attempt to present, on a small scale, the 
lending features of that great stream of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture which flowed on continuously from the time of the 
Vedic hymns until arrested by the force of Mahomed an 
ascendancy. 

My Lojm; anti endeavour will be to stimulate a desire 
for greater knowledge of that wonderful and remark* 
able empire which so many dislike in ignorance, 
bet us lor a moment try to realize the difference 
which knowledge causes. In familiar language, it may 
Ini said to illustrate the old story of 11 Eyes and no Eyes,” 
A botanist goes, and sees at a glance, new vegetable 
forma, and rare flowers. The naturalist is no less 
delighted with the bright birds and grotesque insects 
which his practised eye detects. The artist watches 
with enthusiasm the peculiar splendour of the sunrise or 
the sunset, the grand cloud scenery, and the imposing 
aspect of the cities and temples, forests and rivers. So, 
also, the observing philosopher, the ethnologist and the 
philologist, each finds ample and delightful occupation. 

But having seen that some strangers from the West 
eon enjoy themselves in India, we will reverse the 
picture, mid look at those who go there knowing 
nothing and caring nothing for what belongs to flic 
country in which they Imvc lauded. We shall probably 
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find such persons indulging in a f-tate of chronic disgust, 
growling at heat and mosquitoes, and abusing the natives 
as lying, cheating nf;pjers. The keen enjoyment of those 
first described, compared with the dissatisfaction of 
those whom we are now considering, is most significant. 

But higher ground may be taken. Justice, it may be 
said, demands that rulers and teachers should rightly 
understand those whom they attempt to rule or tench ; 
and certainly men so peculiar as the inhabitants of India 
cannot be rightly understood without study. This truth 
was made obvious by the experience of some of the 
earliest religious teachers. Knowing nothing of the 
Hindu mind or the Hindu literature, and taking it for 
granted that whatever was heathen must be bad, the 
first missionaries attempted to root up wheat and taros 
without discrimination. The learned and conscientious 
were those who most felt the rudeness of such 
attacks, and although some who were timid might, in 
chameleon fashion, simulate acquiescence, and seek 
safety by change of colour, the more usual effect was 
that those whom the teacher desired to influence flatly 
refused to listen. In an instant they shrunk into them¬ 
selves, Just so one may see a 1>ed of the graceful 
sensitive plant suddenly turn stark and stiff when touched 
by an idler’s stick, India is, in truth, a sealed bonk to 
those who approach it without sympathy. 


vui 
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Nothing more impressed me during the few years 
which T spent in Bengal, than the overbearing manner 
of cadets and other* newly arrived from England, to¬ 
wards Hindu* who were loved and respected by such 
men as the venerable Simon Nicholson, for more than 
sixty years tjie leading physician of Calcutta; Major 
Forbes, then Master of the Mint, was another friend 
from whom I constantly heard praises of Hindus. lie 
knew their languages, and had carefully studied their 
habits and modes of thought in various parts of the 
country. 

But I must not attempt a chronicle of learned eminent 
meu who have been the friends of Hindus. Beginning 
with Sir William *Tt>nes, I might add Colebrookc, Ii. II. 
Wilson, and Ballontyne, but the list would be too lengthy 
even if it included merely those of whose opinions I my¬ 
self am cognizant. I can merely point to the facts. 
To awaken in others the sympathy felt by these great 
men, familiarity with Hindu literature is indispensable, 
and a hope to contribute in some small measure to so 
great an object lias been the motive for the present pub¬ 
lication. 

The subject of Buddhism is omitted in these pages, for 
the works which treat on that mysterious phenomenon 
have become too numerous to admit of their being dealt 
with in such small >|*iee as could be here afforded. At 
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the game time I might say, that in so for as my book 
succeeds in tracing the bases of general Hindu thought, 
so for it may he found, though indirectly, to account 
for Buddhism. It is a point not proved, but I think 
evidence tends to show that tlint religion, as originally 
taught in India, aimed rather at reforming, extending, 
and intensifying doctrines long established, than at pro¬ 
mulgating new or antagonistic views. 

Amongst the recent books which I reluctantly leave 
unnoticed are Mr. Fergusson’s “Tree and Serpent Wor¬ 
ship,” and Mr. Talboys Wheeler's w Histoiy of India.” 
These works bear closely on the relation of Aryan to 
non-Aryan races in ancient India. Mr. W. W. Hunter's 
“ Rural Bengal,” which gives histories of hill-people, is 
also eminently suggestive, and promises no less assistance 
in actual legislation than in the elucidation of past history. 

With regret, also, I refrain from touching on Prof. 
Max Midler’s eloquent rendering of Vedic hymns, now 
in the course of publication. 

T conclude by expressing my heart-felt gratitude to¬ 
wards the generous friends who have assisted me in the, 
course of my labour*. 


Victoria £iDHT;T r 

LcffPOS, &,W* 
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CHAPTER L 

ITpAMt Ofik* FWfc— Tkv 

Cb&WKforqfApm, iV/y.—Vfrnffli,— Imdraj — Wind* opd Star**- 

Tae oldest existing work in Sanskrit is the Rig-Voda, which 
consists nt" prayers ami hymns addressed tn the irrand mul 
hcinUiful phenomena of nature* The date at which these 
prayers and hymns were composed will, probably, never he 
ascertained with certainty; hut wb may safely say, that, in 
their present shape, their were not collected later than about 
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b.c. 1200, and that they were committed to writing before dm 
time of PAnini, the greatest grammarian of India. 

The powers invoked we the Sun, the Dawn, Heaven, Earth 
Fire* the Atmosphere, and Element* under various aspects* 

The worshippers have no fixed idea of the relative greatness 
of these powers, but rati ter their mi nils appear to lutve "boon 
pervaded by a sense of the iiieomprehcinribility and iiulcfiiutc- 
nesa of Deity; and, unable to frame an image adequate to 
their intuitions, they met the difficulty by shifting images. 
Thus we find in hymn 159, book L, heaven and. earth {Dyaus 
and Frithivi) addressed as the parents of all other gods* 

I iJ At the sacrifices I worship with offerings Heaven ami Earth, the 
promoters of righteousne^i the great, the wise* the energet k> who, 
lamug gods for their offspring, thus lavish, with tliCr gods, rile choicest 
bless ings h in consequence of our hymn. 

II ’With my invocations 1 celebrate the thought of the beneficent 
Father, and that mighty sovereign Power of the Mother* Tho prolific 
pm rente have mode all creatures end through their favours (have con¬ 
ferred.! wide immortality oo their offspring/' 

There are many simitar passages in which heaven and earth 
nre regarded its the parent* not only of men hut of the gods, 
Hut C£ in other places/' Mr* Muir finds heaven and earth spoken 
of r * as themselves created/' They must, therefore, he referred 
to a el of shadowy, transitory deities, which never assumed 
defined or abiding forms in Hindu worship* Adi Li k another of 
these unsubstantial deities; she the mother of gods. 

HL The uwllmrj the great, the holy Aditi bronght forth theso twain 
(Mitm and Yanum), the mighty lords of nil wealth, that they might 
c-?u msv divine power. 11 

" May Adili defend us. nmj Arllti, the mother of tho opulent Mitm, 
of Arymniti. and of the sinless Yanina, grant us prelection. Hf 


Muir, a. K. A. Stsw V<jL : Muir, J, IE. A, a, NffW Series,. roJ + 

u p. frt L p. dij. i 
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hi one hymn Aditi is idBiitified with the sky, in another she 
h equivalent to licntrn and earth, and yet more often she is 
distinct from either heaven, earth, or sky* 

Dakota ogam L* a shadowy god. He is an Adilya* one of the 
sons of Aditi. 

41 Dakota srniug ^ roEn Aditi. and Aditi from Dakota 

*■ At the emallon, tbti work of Dahflha p thou O Aditi, ministerial 
to the kings flJitra and Vortma," Acl 11 

And again in IL V* vii. GG, 2 t Mitra and Vanina are eele- 
1 Jratcd as Lite $om of Dnksha. 

Air, Muir relieves us from some of onr perplexity concerning 
this mysterious Dakota by suggesting that possibly in some of 
these passages the word Dnkslm was tiscd figuratively for stnmgtli. 
Many other dekica of this description might be pointed out, hut 
it will suffice to remark upon them incidentally. Gradual I v the 
Hindu mind attained more definite conceptions, and it is most 
interesting to watch the embodiment of ideas rising, :is it were, 
from a divine nebula. 

r Iitc sun appears to have been amongst the earliest objects of 
worship which attained a measure of personality. Never a very 
powerful or universal deity, he is, however, addressed with 
reverence, and even at the present time Hindus daily celebrate 
the moment of sunrise hy prostrations and worship. The words 
they use are the well-known Gdijatrif which is a prayer, so- 
called, in the 3rd MmuSida nr book of the Rig-Veda. 3 The sun 
is in ll addressed as Savitri:— 

il We meditate on ilmt desirable light of the divine Savitri, win* in- 
ihiCHCCn our pious rites. 


1 Jl 3 A S ;- &erk.> : AwMllMct.thjitiinbifStamiiAti*, 

voL i. pp. Va. 74 ; K, \ . 72 r 74 j 2 . or tljns.- wbo ip tlic oulv. 

*Hi lLE i l * 3 iif e . Tlusp scatcetj differ from 

3 Till’ south? 4 ?f ft cerriin nieainro 1' Ibc r. .1 of the llmdna in tVir pfrirml 

rn-.t ’m Ulti Veda., sintl Iil-iuv the db§? 1 ™ s iv* — Works of 11 - 11 . Wiiflon 

n r P4i? in question ii sq cmllat. _ toL i, p. sGi>. 
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11 YU754 or THE RHNYEHA* 


11 Desirous of fiwn|. wo solicit with pmise of the divine Savitri the 
gift of affluence." 1 

These wo nig are now almost the only surviving relic of direct 
sum-warship, hut in itic Hig-Yedn the sun is frequently invoked, 
and some of the most beautiful Expressions of lore aiul revomite 
arc addressed to the dirine Savitri:— 

w HU coursers bear cm high the divine, all-knowing Sun, that ho may 
[\e seen Ly nil (the worlds), 

"TAt the Approach} of the all-ilium mating Sun, die constellations 
depart with the ihglit like thieves. 

+k His iiliioiIuiiLiEig rays behold men in succu^Son, like blazing fires. 

,+ Thotij B iiiya, outstrippest all in &|ieed ; thou art visible to itll; 
thou art I he son tee of light ; thou sh incut throughout the enure firma¬ 
ment, 

******* 

kJ Ih-hoMmg I be up-springing light above die ikrkn™, wr approach 
the divine Sun among the gods, the excel lent light . * * , . [Using to¬ 
day* end mounting into the highest heaven, do thou, O Bum, remove 
the sickness of my heart and the yellowness (of my body ). 

Ai Let us transfer the yellowness (of my body) to the parrots, to the 
gUrlinga* or to the Haritik (tree) * 

****** * 

*" If, Snvitri, through ignomiicc T through pride in feeble or powerful 
(dependants), or through humun infirmity, we have committed (offeree) 
Against tby divine person, or against gods or men, do thou mi this 
occasion hold us to be unoffending- 3 

* * * * * * * 

■‘The divine Savlui diffuses his light on high, dispensing the dew 
,,***.. Divine isunh thou proeeedCiL with mo&t powerful (horso&) r 
^reading thy well (of my* j, and rutting down the block hUdlIu (of 
night) i the tremulous rays of the huh throw off tho darkness wliioli is 
spread like a skin over the iirmmsieut. 1 

11 The divine Savitri displays his tanoer ou high, diffusing light 


1 Wi haft'* iranr,, V*L iiL p. 110 ; 
II. Y. Ui. *2, 

ndehvoLLrp- 131—IXi.; K. V ■ 

so 


1 Wilson** tmn*.. vaL hi. jp. SlJJ: 
K. V. It. frt 

* Ibid, ¥ol, iii. |i. tia ; Tt. v, j T . 
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ChlOu^li all worlds: contemplating fall things)* the sun has tilled heaven 
and earth aud the firmament with Ills rftys. 1 * 1 

Tlie hymn conclude* by wondering is thu power by 
winch the sun travels, and whether any one has truly beheld the 
“collective pillar of heaven/* which “sustain the sky . 7 

The foil owing hymn, in which the sun hi again cubed Surya, 
has been translated in verse by Mr. Griffith, at present Prin¬ 
cipal of the College at U-marcs* 

Risen in majestic blaze, 

L©! the Universe's ev* r 
Vast and wondrous lludt of mp 
sliiiieth brightly in the sky- 
Soul of all tlutf moveth not. 

Soul df all that moves bdow— 

Lightcth he earth’s gbenriesi spot. 

And the In-uvea* ere all a glow \ 

See F he folluweth the Dawn 
Brilliantm her path uW.vl, 

As a youth by loamy drawn, 

SrC-5;a the maiden of Ins love ! 

3 bly mon and pious sages 
Worship now the gbrioua Sun : 
pur hy rites ordained for age-. 

Shall a gL^od reward lie won, 

Liwhp his hoises mounted high. 

Good of limb r mid swift, and strong. 

In the forehead ufthu sky, 

Itun their course the heaven along ! 

Prunes to his steeds be given, 
i hieing o + er the tmi\ of bra von t 

Such the nwycstj *ud power. 

Such the glory of the Sun, 

Whoa he yield ill evening hour. 

Hie worker leaves his task undone . 

His steo.1-; are loodoJ, iuuI over all 
Bprendctk Night her gloomy pall. 

! lYliUuU 1 !) tI'ilEI-■ i VoL hi. pr t 10 i l£- V- |V. 11 
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When he rides in noon-tide gtaw p 
Blueing in ihe nution’s sigh4 
The skies his bound less glory show. 

And his majesty of light; 

And when ho sets* his absent might 
U felt in thickening sbmlea of nig lit. 

Hear us. O ye gods, this day ! 

Hear u& graciously, we pray I 
A* the Son his state begins 
Free ns from all heinous sins f 
Mitnij Yarunrt, AditI I 
Hear* 0 hear ns graciously! 

Pawera of ocean, earth, and air. 

Liston, listen to our prayer! 

4F His steeds are loosed/ 1 (tajs the pool). +l and over all 
Sprenduth AhyAj her gloomy pHL n 

Night is not deified in these h™ns ? but often lilesicd, as, 

Ki I invoke Night, who brings rest lo the world, 11 

A poet named Gritsamada speaks of the traveller sfcoppeB 
fmm Iris journey p m& the Warrior reatamed from combat, for 
f<IL 4^ fnllowB" when the “function of SavUri" <*mcsl The 
hymn continues : 

' h ^ he fiMghU tuwmps the extended (world) like [a woman) weaving 
(it garment)! tliu [-rudcht man lays aside tlio work. 1 "* 

******* 

■'The warrior, eager for victory.turns W'k ; ..... abandon- 

irig hi- half-wrought toil, the InlH.mrer returns (home), ..... Amuml-. 
roiiieli in dir pirns. for the watery element . . . . , . the woods ere 
flasiguod to ihu birds. 

*’ The eVr ^guin K Vanin* grants, n tod . . . . p|<u-e |of real), .... 
Mud r utv bird aid < v. ry be-ast repnirs to in Ldr, when Dm itri | IB b dis 
p-rsed (all) being* in temoua directions. 1 
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Wc might B!Li|>|K>se, from the tone in which Sfivitri is ad¬ 
dressed, that Rig-Veda hymns recognised the sun a* the highest 
symbol of Supreme Deity; but, us vre proceed, we shall find 
other appearances m Nature, receiving greater and much more 
persistent homage h The distinction fe T perhaps, that the son is 
always addressed with reverence, as the type of mysterious, 
distant power, which may be guessed at, but never compre¬ 
hended, whilst other deities have an occasionally more familiar 
personality, Agni, for instance, is commonly fire, and India the 
firmament, with its phenomena; hut Agin is also the domestic 
friend of man, and sometimes the fire of the sun. Again, on 
other occasions Indra is the chief deity, sometimes with, at 
other times without, personal characteristic* and human qualities. 

Occasionally the sun is called Ybdum in the Kig-Veda ; as 
in the following few verses translated by Mr. Muir. 

81 Vishnu strode over this (umvatsa): in three places he plained his 
hle]i . (the world, or Lis sttiji, w.l- i enveloped in Id* dusL 

"Vlsiimi, i liiL - uueoiu[iierulilo preserver, strode three ste()s h bearing 
fnnn iheueo fixed observances:. 

4i Behold the ai ts of Vishnu r through which this lilting (or IntimAt* ) 
frifud of Indra perreired religion* ceremonies, 

Sjiged courtwnUy khuld that hlgbcH position of Vishnu, Like llei 
H- yu lived in the sky," 1 

Another poet says: 

14 Ftlsliaa, YibIhiu, swift goer, nuikc our prayers lo bring m entile a^ 
tlieir priuoipal fruit: make us prosperous , . 

» May Mi ton may Vanina, may Ary amain may ludm* trtfty Brihas 
^nth may the widest riding Vishnu, fill gttuit us prosperity^ z 

Andj again, Yblmti a* tlic sun is bait! to create and uphold 
lire worlds : 

“ I dedLire tha valorous deeds of Vishnu, who measured die mundane 

1 Mnir, Riin-lrii T-, i'. (i. ■"! ■, It, V. i. 22. 

■ Ibid, iv. ji.iS; It V. i.UO. 
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region v. who tho upper world, ^riding thrice, the wide- 

stepping. . * . * 

. . . . , who alone enslamed the triple universe, ibo oarlb, and the 
sky, { yea) all the worlds.” 1 

* 

We give one more instance of tlic manner in -which Rig-Veda 
Hiiulus addressed Vishim: 

14 That man never repents who, seeking (for goed/ n brings offerings to 
ViabnUi ih& wide-stepping, who worships him with hid whole heart 

f 4 B * + I i + » fl. i 91 i 

■* Vaiidra/t* to m, awiftfymcnrjjig Yialmu, thy benevolence wliki 
unbrace* all mankind * , * . + 

" Thricfl tins god bv bid greatness hu* IniTereed this earth with its 
hundred lights. May Vishnu bo the strongest of the strong i for 
aw ful is the name (power ?) of that iirnnoveobb (being), 

M This Vishnu traversed tlie earth n> bestow it for a habitation on 
Munu (or mail | + The men who praise him are secure - - . . r ' E 

Tlie three steps are thought to have signified sun-ri^ T mid¬ 
day, at id smi-setj but after a time 11 l i first iiieuuiug \vi& lust, 
eixtd Vishnu became a distinct deity of ever-increasing popu- 
larity. 

Two other luminous deities are the As vim, They are “ sons 
of the sun/ 1 ri grandsons of heavers/ 1 " ever young/ 1 happy- 
handed/ 1 u constantly active/ 1 and remarkable for benevolence 
which is mingled with humour. We will give n few specimens 
of the tone in which they are addressed i 

fk Your cari A«wiu9» approaches, coated with gold. honey4mted p 
wakT flhadding, laden with ambrosia, m quick m thought, uw rapid as 
(he wind + f 

******* 

1 \!uir. OHgi Swwkrit l., iv, ;^ 5 WilumV nm.-. i&i, ill a 363 1 

It. v r i. m. E- V. v. y?_ 

: I bin!, [v |. 7C ; H. v, v Li. Itxi 
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Like twa sltKiif. At5wiii^ p like two wild cauls an fresh pasture; hku 
two bVYjk.ua alight upon till! ulTu&khl libation. 1 

• * * * * * * 

" Whether p Aiwma* you are at present far off, wheihur yon am nigh* 
whether you nrti (straying) id mnciy plaeoa P or whether you are in mid¬ 
air. do you, why partake of innuy offerings, cotlio LilLer r E 

A [id ajiuin : 

i+ Tho praisor awakes (to glorify) the Aswins protoding the dawn 
P * P * , All men. As wins, invoke yon; to you they oiler the sweet 
(sofflfU juice mixed with milk, as fH*md& (give gifts to fries hJsj p lh« 
buh is id advance, (therefore conic to the rite) 

For some reason m yet uukuuw n, tlic As wins are neprescntcit 
as travelling hi a triangular ear, 

li Gome to ns with tout tri-columnar, Lriai]gtilar p three-wheeled aeiiI 

well-conetrueted car/ 1 * 

In another hymn their ear lias three benches, three wheels, 
and is embellished with three metals. 3 Sometimes one wheel of 
their chariot h§ arre-sted. 

JL You hiiTC arrested one luminous wheel of fyour) cur for illumining 
the form (of the sun], whilst with the other you traverse the spheres [to 
regulate) by your power the Ages of mankind; 

And the effect of sun-rise the same hymn expresses thus j 

iA When Suryu has ascended your ev er-easvmoving ear, then bright- 
wuving resplendent rujs (of ligbEhuieompjL^ yon." 


1 Witon's iKLEU. r tot UL p. ilGa s 
R, V. v, 7 S, 

= Ibid, ii. 357 : U. T. v. EL 
J E l-'i.i L p p, 103 i RV, iii r &S- 1 am 
tivouml by Profr**or UMvl taker w U h 
UIh roJkmhip expluullon isom^ming 
Hie Aiwixii, Their imitw is form Lit front 
twin owning literally the [Hfn‘iider h 
then EliD quick; llu'ii tlifl bar*e, wtuth 
bcn>mca tl ie symbol of t ha iuii j w beER* 
Hie n-LLik- dm 1 leu i l re i.’ji LU*i ^ A aw in k t T1 1 r v 
rrfvHtcnt the Irftfifritk'J-j from dlltlMt; 


to light, lIh . 1 iillii^I i[iji; of [h? two, mill 
hcui-e ruv rrjmrdcd us t^irL'p orrordu^ 
to nil in trrprcLntimi rtP>nM by YWtw, 
in bis JSirotln r ihn olilst tuowu ooin- 
moMiry on pvjaifs) of tlu K^-VkIil 
S*a flho if. K. A. sj., > r e* Seriusp voL iL 
|k|p. I I — 17 . whrM a FUELt eijikuiiitiuii 
3 k given by FnifV'-^nr 0 , 

1 WOsod's lmim r voJ, i„ i>, i 

fL V. u 11 *- 

• Ibid, v^it, ji. p, 183; I!. V. 1, ItSa. 

■ mdp iiL 357 i It. V, <. 73 . 
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Tin* work in which those youthful deities, who " assume 
many forma," are concerned has at times a humorous aspect. 
Thus, they persuaded a holy man to teach them forbidden 
science j and when, for this offence, their instructor lost hi a 
head, the Aswjna took a I torse's head, am! stuck it on his 
shoulders in place of his own. This one might feel inclined hi 
view as simply ludicrous; hut the explanation given above of 
Astva, horse, as applied to the sun, shows a much deeper mean¬ 
ing. The mail upon whom the As wins conferred a homo's head 
was made, in fact, to participate in the nature of the sun- 
deities. 

So also when the Aswiua enable the lame to walk, and the 
blind to see; and restore nil aged man to youth, “as a wheel¬ 
wright repairs a worn-out ear," the poet may perhaps he ex¬ 
pressing in hyperbolic language the invigorating power of sun¬ 
shine. One man they brought up from a well of water, in 
which he lay hidden “liken jar of buried gold;" another who 
w r as scorclicdby fire tliey rclievcd with snow. An emaciated cmv 
they made to give milk, and a field of barley they caused to lie 
sown. To king Pedu they gave a white steed ens uring victory, 
and from the hoof of another steed they produced a hundred 
jars of wine, For Divudasa they yoked the bidl and tin- tor¬ 
toise, and carried food and treasure to his dwelling in a car. 
And Uhujyu, who sailed in a hundred-oared sliip, and went to 
sea, and was nearly drowned, they brought back in vessels of 
their own along the lied of the ocean. 1 

Uslms,* the Dawn, or the first (lush of day-light, is a very 
la von rite subject with 1 [ iiulu poets. 1 ‘Auspicious rays arc visible 
like showers of min." 1 They rise up “ in the east like the pillars 
planted at sacrifices, ’ and then drive away evil spirit# or the 

.. tnH “* L PH' *»“•»> a •* R&kduiMf •mi t-llirr nil mini* 

- fji* . - - , , vani.1* will) thi! dnivn.''—Wilwu, note 

■ UBhi* tfiirett* pi^rtwlT In iW to tub L p, 

Uii In A iJh NPn mi d Uic «1 rt-^k ‘ H 1 e 

la. l|ltiv.'J frcim ,J hjAj,” bum, 
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malevolent, 1 and bring; health: 8 Site open the two ifate* 
ofheauri],/and fiends her rays abroad as (a cow-herd drives) the 
cattle (to pasture). * They expand " like flowing water." s Slip 
cornea " purple-tibted radiant leading the sun c " Utthaa gives 
buck all the regions winch hod been swallowed Up in darkness."" 
"Let the biasing fires rise up,"* "When the floored fire i* 
kindled," Ushas disperses darkness. Ufchaa "approaches from 
tlic east i she harncsse* her team of purple oxen . * * , . the 
(sacral) lire h kindled in every dwelling „ . . * . birds rise up 
t'min their neats, and nice who have to earn their bread (quit 
their lioinea)/^ Lalias "’restores the consciousness (of living 
beings). >Jf1Cj L shafl "like :i matron awakens (her) sleeping 
(children) " h « The opulent (dawn) arouaea to exertion the rntiu 
bowed down in sleepy—one man m eigoymfcDts, another to 
devotion, another to the acquirement of wealth/ 714 


Ji She hath dwelt in heaven of old H 
May we now her light heboid I 
Which dawning brightly From uiar + 

Stirreth up the hanim'd car; 

Like as me reliant-folk for gain, 

Send their ships ncms the main. 

|B Morning corner, the nurse of all. 

Like a matron at whose call 
All dial dwell the house within h 
Their appointed task begin/ 113 

It was remarked by a writer in the " Saturday Magazine/’ 
that the expressions used m the Rig-Veda, when speaking of 
SuramA, were very similar to ihrac in which tkhns is said “to 


1 WiSsoir* Iran*,, *oL, j. p, 1.20; 
It V. L -IS. 

= Ibid, vuL iip. 7> IE. v. i ,i^a. 

1 Ibid, vol, i, 11, rju- K. V. ]. ‘tei* 

1 Ibid. tot. i.o, It V. u 
lbi> I, rot L p. 2*3 i B. V. i. 

Ibkrl, Vul, ILL JL m M?J ; It V. 1 HO, 
r lbi' 3 , toI+ L p. 2 y 4 ; K+ V. U US, 


* XViInyo’s trails.., toL ti. pt s It V. 
L 1231. 

“ 1 tii ii. 1 oL li- ii. 10—3 a; n. v. h 12 \ r 

11 Ibid, vcd. i jj. 237y H. V, j. ft* 

11 Ibid, vuL it il II 1 H* V. i, 3^L 
11 IlmUot L ]i. iao P B. V. i. 11 a. 
tJ U. T* CbiffliEt, ^(X'cimens ol UM 
I adieu Poetry i B, V. i. 43 
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HYMNS UP T]IE RIC-VEOA* 


cross the waters unhurt/* "to lay open the cud* of heaven, to 
produce the cows, 11 SnramA is asked w to wake those who 
worship the gods, but not to wake the Paniu. ,J It. V, i, 
124, 10 + 

Saramft, it say *, li peers about, and runs with lightning qvuck- 
uess across the darkness of the sky. She is looking for some¬ 
thing .she has found it. She has heard the lowing of 

the cows* and returns to her starting-place . . . , - ,J But this 
lively description of the phenomena of the world's waking after 
the sleep of night is quite as applicable if wo identify SarumiV, 
not with the flush of dawn, but with the breeze which awaken 1 
at sunrise. 

But to return to the fire which hail to lie kindled when 
Vs hits struck down darkness.- 

The first duly ofu pious Hindu vjib to kindle flames at dawn 
upon Iris domestic altar* Thus l ’alias, the dawn* introduces us 
ti* Agiriij fire, one of the best lidoved uf Hindu gods, When 
the devout £ * desist from slumber, they propitiate the mighty 
AgnL" 3 The Vcdio es previous of awe ami wonder at the pro- 
dm-titm of fire, by rubbing pieces of wood against each other, 
are very poetical. 


11 Dark is the path of dice whn art bright ; the light is tielare thee . 
I hy moving radiance is the thief of la LI luminous) bodies i when tlm 
present (worshipper) lake up the genu {in die slicks of attrition) thou 


art speedily generated.’ 4 

******* 

'■ This the apparatus of attrition is ready . , . * + take up the stick. 


ami rh uni the lire . * The radiant Agni Lunate forth from the 


1 That brad# of which LoifMloff 
pingN in }i ii HJinu raUiid 41 BnjfbrriiL ,i 

“ A wind i'lmr up out of Eli? wra* 

A iid ML*!, O Mini, limit e room for osr. 

11 huiled ihu ehip* k uia! cried, "Suit on/ 
Upi nmHiu'tt, tli right t* gong" 


Hmmft is Hi* hiitth of Iftd™, and 
pruhuhty u ijQ ibol ttf Eli? *ind. 

- Wa\ MiiUw, A. 3. L. fi. 1151. 

3 WslfMEiV Irani.,, toJ. in. ti. I;t“i; 

K- V. k. 7. 

1 Ibid, voi iiL p, WC ■ E. V. iv. 7- 
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wood like o fleet courser. .... - Mortals hove Ugottou tlw iru- 
mortals.' 1 

After they have kindled lire in the mode prescribed they say, 

« vgni has sat down upon the altar, let ns approach on bended 
knees." 

Although Agni is awful os divinity, and terrific as fire, he 
is, nevertheless, regarded us a divine guest, blessing the homes 
of men. 

h , j'|lo gtkia left Agni aa a ilcfur friend iiinmigsi the human nure^. 

■ Agni sits in tlw eoerificiiU chamber diffusing happiness, like a bene¬ 
volent man amongst mankind" “ Agnl .Moses hsMBiwss in a dwell¬ 
ing, like a son newly -bent," **Men sit in Lis presence like sons in 
ihd dwelling ef a paiMi.' 1 

This affectionate, domestic character, Attributed to Agni, 
illustrates the happiness, of Hindu family life, for Agin is happy 
vrith hit. worshippers, as a father with his sons; lie resembles in 
imriiv " an irreproachable and beloved wife/ 1 tuid 11 ornaments 
the chamber of sacrifice, as a woman adorns a dwelling."- 

IV l* value all these tender and respectful allusion* to women, 
whether exemplified by tfahas or by Agni, el* token* that women 
and home w ere highly prized in early Hindu life. 

Hut fire on the altar i» not only the beloved guest of the 
early Hindus, it is nl*o the messenger which rails the god* to 
receive titterings and listen to petitions* 

Tho altar Humra leap up and bring down the gods to earth* 

The flflTrnMt ftf thm wla> art mighty and atonml, * . * * - touch the 
heavens/' 3 

"TIkhi, Aguh art.llie Hiessetificr of , . * - bn.ig 

hilliET tanky tin* geds. ‘ 1 


1 WiWi Irana., roL tii- P* $*« 
It. Y, iii.. Si>. 

t Grib* *ing- will-mam* honae, iJ«l 
^rUiih 1 ,. aitft*. pi. nsh'tistM- M wiff. 41 
|1 H ^ tit GpmtUJI FttlLWTlimijllkT* Ute* 


rally* ™ womaii'ii chnmlrtr, but ueudag 
A tirciinsm. 

* WtSrtii B 0 Uti.| Tui L [ 1 . 1 M| 
R. V. j. 3 R, 

* lluU. 
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“Thee, Agoi, have goda and men id every age retained as their 
messenger. immortal bearer (jf oblations." 1 

'■ He, whose messenger thou art in Use house "■—- il cfhinit indeeiij. 
.... + people say that his offerings are gnod” * 

Sonic of the invocations to Agrri deplore sin^ as in a hymn of 
which Kutsa b the Eisln, which begins: 

“ May our ship Agrn, be repented q(; tmuiifesL riches to ns. May 
our rIii be repented of. 

We worship tboe for pleasant holds, for good reads, and for riches. 
May our Bin be repented of .” 4 

The concluding verse* are: 

■* Do thou, whose countenance is turned to till sides, send off our 
adversaries as if in a ship. May our >in he repented of. 

"Ho thou convoy tis in & ship across the eea, for our welfare* May 
our bilk be repented of.’ * 

In another hymn the worshipper sap: "'Why, Agm, dost 
thou reproach n* [for our sin) to Yanina? ***..., Why 

repeat it to the bountiful Ultra ? .Why to man-dcstroy- 

ing Rudra? ..... The object of woreMp, the giver of the 

oblation? Why tell our sin to the extensive year?.* 

Agm, worthily worshipped, conservator, eondliatcd (by onr 
offering, protect ns with thy protections; enlighten us; 
entirely extirpate our sin.” 5 

Agm is sometimes identified with Rudra, as : 

Thou, Agni, art Eudnu*** 

"Call to ynur succour Agin, the terrible {rudtay Tl t 

Or, 

11 Men having spread tbo sacrifice] grass and placed in 


1 Mill m\ fer, A. p. L. D&o. 

: K. V- fc, S 7 , Mu* MuUisr, A. S- 

L. 

a Witati’p Ittitt., roL i, p, ££t, 
II. Y, L tr7_ 


* mxm'* trial- p K 2Si. 

* Ibid, ui r p„ liUl • R. V. i T . 3 

" Ibid, i«|. LLp. 211 ; it. Y. jj. i. 

1 Muir, Ori*p Ewiiiikrit T_, ro|. It. il 
lifll ; It, V, i T . A 
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ihcir ftnut Aph the bcstowar of food, the brilli«nl .... *!»*-' terrible 
irudrtt) ... - ,l * 

Mr. Muir cites these anil other verses to show the place 
which llndra occupies iu Vcdle hymns; ami one feels, after 
going over the passages thus brought together, that the \ edit" 
Ilmira was very probably the idea out of whieli grew the Siva 
of later literature. But the ltudra of the hymns has no special 
vocation. It U rather a term used to express terrible power— 
«the source of disease and death to man and beast. And 
« if this view he correct,” Mr. Muir continues, the remedies 
of which Ilmira is the dispenser may be considered as signifying 
little more titan the cessation of his destroying agency, and the 
consequent restoration to health and vigour of those v ictims of 
his ill.will who hail Ircen in danger of perishing." 1 Agui was 
at times rvilta, or terrible, before Rudra had assumed a sepa¬ 
rate personality. Agni was one of the earliest Hindu deities;* 
and Agni again in many hymns is li simply described as a 
power of nature, 83 the fire such as it is seen ill heaven and ou 

earth." 

We will conclude our notice of Agm with some verses from 
Mr. firilfith’s metrical version of Hymn ii. of the lirst hook u( 
the Rig Veda. 3 

“ Mighty A pi wo invite. 

Him tlmt perfcotolh the rile; 

O Rum rai'S.fiigcr divine, 

Agiii ! boundless wealth is thine. 

■■ Agui! Apt! with tliis gift. 

Lo ! to dice the voice we lift— 

Laved, 0 Lord of men, art thou. 

God that Iwcst up the vow. 


■ Muir, Orip- Sanskrit T.. r- eB0 - 
1 ltij.it, t>, 310. 


* R. T. Onftlih. S|H<ei»ieui i>f Old 
luiliM t'oelr;. 
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" Tim to whom the wood gives birth. 

Thou tlml rah eat to earth ! 

i'ftll them, dial we may ml on- tbani, 

Sacred grass is ready for them. 

*' Messenger of gods art ihmv— 

€all them, Agni! cal] thsm new ; 

Fain our offerings would they tester. 

Agni, hid dicta come in haste, 

” Brilliant Agni! Lo, to thee 
Pnur we offerings of ghee: 

O lor thin ron-Kume nur foes, 

Who on demons 1 aid repose !” 

We have now to consider it deity or very different diameter,, 
the warlike ludrn, who lias a distinct individual charaititer which 
may be c&Ued indigenous to India. 

The worship of the sun and fire did not originate cidnsiveiy 
amongst Hindus, nor is such worship peculiar to Hindustan ; 
but I mini personifies the atmospheric phenomena foi which that 
country is remarkable* He is especially worshipped as the 
giver of storms and annual rains -^o essential to agricultural 
success^ In the mouth of May the heat becomes intense— 
vegetation is dried up, crops cannot be sown* cattle diwp* milk 
and hiitter become scarce. Famine or plenty wait upon the 
coming or the withholding of the expected rain. Anxious imiU 
titiuks watch the gradual gathering of the sky as day hy day 
ilie long array of cloud* enlarge*; hut there h no rain until 
a rattling thunderstorm charges through their rank*, and the 
battered clouds are forced to let loose their impetuous showers* 
"This/* lays the Veda * tT in Indra, who conus loud shouting in 
hi* cor* and hurls hi* thunderbolt at the demon Yritm. JI Indm 
rolls up and spreads out both licaven and earth m men do a 
skin carpet. 
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India is sometimes invoked as Pa rj any a, 11 Sender of Rain. 

** I uddrasa the uigUty Paijanya him wliu is thfl tbundcrei t 

ilie alsowerfir, thft iNOsmiifal. who impmgnntes ilie |Jnrit& with rain. 

b4 He Hlrikes down tlie trees P he destroys the M^lanw.- r: 

even the innocent man flics ..... when Pa^anv&i thundering. ^ n J* 

ihe wkked. 

14 As a charioteer, urging his homes with his whip, brings into view 
tbs messenger (of so Poijaoyn (driving the clouds before hiim 
nmkeH manifest the mes^ejigore of the fiihl J the pairing os the hon 
tlite cloud) proclaims from afhr iluii Pajjauya overspreads the Ay 
with rainy clouds. 

*■ TIi* winds Mim strung, the lightnings flash, the plants spring up. 
the iimuiiiicni. dissolves: earth become* (fin for all creatures when 
Pmjunva fertilises the soil nnU showers, 

# Da Uiou. P^imya p through wlawe ftmciioti the wtb is bowr-l 
down ; through whose function hoofed cattle thrive ; through who e 
fan din 11 plants assume all kind* of forms, gnat o* felicity. 

'■Comedown, Parjumu, sprinkling water by lids thundering (eWh 

-Cry aloud over film earth): thunder; impregnate the plants: 
traverse the skv with thy wuter-liufou chariot, draw open the tiglu- 
Curteued. downward -turned water-Lag. and may the high and low places 
be made level. 

.-Kuse on high the mighty sheath (of nun); your rfownnt* eon 

icntsr let the rivers How unimpeded to tin- east: Wlllj wt, “ l 

both heaven ft».l earth, oral lot there Le abundant beverage for the 


l Twl. eil Parianvn, southing loud and ihuiutoring, thou fetfwyist 
the wicked (clouds), this whole world rejoices, and sit .hat is upon the 

‘“‘•Thou host mined j now cheek well the min; that, hast utade the 
deserts capable of being erased; li;ou hast given birth to |ds«s for 
man's enjoyment i verily thou hut obtained laiidmiou from tin 

people- 1 * 


This 11 us! i ill!; of the lightning, which turned over the water- 
hug urn! gave abundant beverage for the bine, is often dcwribct! 


1 CTUi0U*i I nut# i *>A- i». pv % K. \ - t. 
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nJIcgnmrdly ii» I mini destroying tlie dragon, Drought, When 
tlic animril rains arc due* tike parched inhabitants of earth look 
M a cloudlet snnriar with grief; they do not then [nruiftc Sfirya 
for fi *himug throughout the entire firmament," They desire 
inomhig clouds, and accuse sonic enemy of having hidden them 
in a ™r\ This U illustrated in the fbUmting hymn, the Itislii 
of which is fifitu : 


“Thou, Indm* has rent ihc i.luud asunder; thou kmt M ! l open the 
fhsud-gatea: iliou i]io,t lilttmcLl the oh-itmcieil streams r thou bbtg^ucd 
tiif vtihi cloud ; iluJ h;i-iL given vent lu ike showers,—Imving Anin the 
DdtiaVEL 

Jfc Thou, thunderer, (host 5et free] the obstructed clouds hi theirseasons; 
thou hmt invito ruled the strength of the ukmd: fierce India, destroying 
the mighty Aid when shiiiiUmng in the waters}* thou liast estntilbliod 
the reputation of thy prowess. 

■* fjuira, by [da prowess, hits annihilated the wcupon of thnt mighty 
E^a&t. from whom nnothcr, more powerful, conceiving himself one and 
iinmAtched* was generated. 

"‘The witddLcr of the thunderbolt* the reader of the mmmleud* lias 
(hsiieyed with l.u$ l»o3t the mighty SlujIiqju tho wrath 1mm (sun) uf ihe 
Jhinava* the walker in darkness,, the protector of tin showering cloud, 

hi la rating him self with ihe u ml of these i living enuLtur^h 

“ Thou 3nisi discovered, In.dru T by hi* nets the seti'di, >iml part of 
him who thought himself invidnetrihli’. when, pownfid Irulm, in the 
rdiihimirni of ihe Soma, thou hast detected him preparing for combat 
in hi* dark abode. 

“ Indrii, the Hlmwiircr inf I mm fit fi, e\iiilumtCil by ihe efftiBcd jukes, 
uplifting i his thunderbolt j, km slain him ctyoying the dews of the flnra 
incut, dumping fmuidsit the w ji ti• l n i ;m■ E thriving in snide—- darkness* 

“When Indns rnibcrl Ihb piwerfid* irtesistiblc nenpm ngnm*t the 
might* l '.uiavii: wiifn hi- "fruck him with the blow uf Un thundurluolt, 
ho made him ihe lowest of fill ciealuvra. 

-“'Hie fierce India =*'lbi» I ujkui him, that vqm, moving iVritm), when 
Numbering, (nftcri having drunk the Soma, subduing (his fo*s) mid m- 
vdrjphitfdhe worlds mid then slew him with bis great weapon hi batik, 
footless* Ui insure! cis sjai-QGhkyy. 
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«\Vlio is]iir resist tlio withering might of that ImSm " he* ^1113!^ 
ti.nl irnukubb, carries off Liu* richer («f the euem;): titles two Aivinv 
lining*. hejivrii ml earth}, procteil swiftly through (wt of the sueugtli 
■jf thsj quick-muring [mini. 

■‘TJje 1 i 1 \!tii.‘, i"-suitiii 11 injjf (heaveaj comes la him; tl-" aiming 
iearth), like a loving (wife). resigns h--i=>elf lo Imli'ii: when be shuns nM 
Ids vigour with these ibis people*. then, In due succession, men offer 
iweiviii.il' to the potent Imlra. 

■' Vo lily 1 h« of thee us chief amongst men, the protector of the 
good, frieudlY Lu the fire cbs.-<s of brings, the U*g«tti!u ( the rmowned ; 
imt hiv l|tni)geiiyi, representiug ( tln ir ivisbes j, inul uttering his pitiisc-s 
right tuiil (In v. propitiate ihe glorified I mint. 

" I Injur of lin e indueuciug (creatures} aceunliiig to tin- season, ninl 
eiiing riches to the pious; but what do thy de voted friends (obtain} who 
luive entrusted their lieriivs, Indnt, to thee?’ » 

N'Ilf iimitrcrv of Rig-Veda poetry is nil iormod in clouds. 
Clouds, tinted by sunrise, arc the ml mill purple bine, width 
Jh.tn or sonic other enemy hides. The cave in which the cows 
tin- hidden is a black doiul, tuul tins black cloud which conceals 
the l ows is also Vritm, Ahi, Sushi ia, the demon or dragon which 
acts as gaoler. And ngtmi, Indrri is described of nrint- eoin- 
plcxitm, if rolled in the blue tbmider-ciond from which the 
lightning is hurled at Vritm. The light-drift which sends across 
the sky on the approach of a tempest, represented India's horses 
" rapid as the wind w hilst other clouds figured us his 41 easy 
chariot/* with " sleck-coutcd stmls." Iiiilm is addressed its 
“ of horses ” in a scries of eight hymns/ each hymn con¬ 

cluding with r ‘ Lord of horses, a new hymn has been made for 
thee. lf ” Lover of horses " J is another favourite and very clm- 
rjirtcristic appellation; for on all occasions Indra appears with 
horses. 

Another peculiarity attached t» Imlra b the delight be takes 

= WiJMin'* Imilikt toL III p. 1-tfi— 
171 - t ft. V. h 

' lbLJ, is*L vU p- \ Hr V"iij. -il. 
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m drinking Soma juice. "When invoked liy Elt^ mortal worship* 
per*., be arrives quickly iu lib ehariut, ** finds food provided for 
lib homos/ and karge libation* of Soma juice for himself/** 
Other guds partook occasionally of this beveragebut Mr. Muir 
points out, that for India, u if would appem 1 to be an absolute 
ivQcsagiiy of life, m his mother gave it to bun to drink on the 
very day of his birth/* Many hymns ad ode to Indrab pleasure 
in these intoxicating draughted ns— 

** Lord of steeds, riaou an fiiMIemted when the sacred (Soma juice) 
has Wen imbibed by ihee by ils (appropriate} vessel ; for to thee. 
bWwercr lof benefits), it h exhilarating, inebriating! invigorating. * *. * 

M Contftmic, mighty one, the irreligious Dusyu, ns n (ffwtdAn) vessel is 
burnt by fire. 

1 s Thy inebriety is most intense; nevertheless, thy acts (for 01ir 
goDiU mu intuit benaftam/'* 

This hymn is by the BLshi Agustya. In another by Yiswfi- 
mitra, whose in el inations were warlike, he is addressed m: 

"TW greet ludm. the victorious in buttle, the defier of foe-. . . , . 
Verily* tW earth does not eofUaiu him; neither (dee* tins Wavenj. wb+'u 
tin: Soma iibuthtm exhilarate the lord of tawny at teds ." 4 

Am! the hymn furl her declare*, that as ** waters rush to the 
weau/ 1 India hastens to the Senna libation, iris stomach <h m 
mpaejous of Sonia a* a lake/ 1 * 

And nguiu, another }>oct saysj “that at one draught he drank 
thirty lakes or cups',/ 5fj 

Thi* eltameteristic was shown, ns we have observed. sn hhjii 
a* lie existed; but to drink at will the monntaiin-abiding nee- 
t u% ,J nr tF amd Sum ft/' 1 wa* not the »m!y [utmlhrity of India 

1 WiUaift Iran.*,, vuK iii. p. 57; 1 Wihuit'ri Irniss.* vol. fit u. 5U- 

TL V. LLLAiK « R. V, fig. 30. 

■ Muir, J H. . 1 , S.. Ni’i¥ Sml. ' Ibid, tdI. iii. p r fiO; It. Win, rUl, 

■ . p. ytfl r ant I W Inaun, tqL iii. | * It. V. riiL fit?, 4. M q ir, J 1; i - 

pp. i'l. Til. \i-ifr Serif*, rob I. p. ! 23 . 

1 WkWriV IruEtf., rob 11 . p. WJ: T Wibqq’p trails.. roL ail i. 7 U- 

31, V. i. 73- K. V.uLW. 
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on the (lav of his birth.“As soon as bom, he #pruitjj up 

of hus own accord, invested with splundoW, and fiNcilheaven 
and earth*’ 1 * 

And pgidu. " As soon as He was Isom, the skyer of X ntm 
find raj grasped bis arrow, and asked his mother, ‘ Y\ ho arc they 
that are renowned as fierce w^uTiow? ,, ’ And in another hymn 
He says of himself, “ My father begot me (a god) without an 

enemy.”* 

Jntlrn b often accompanied by Y ftyu, tho wind, wlio Is described 
a*"beautiful"wtispicuou*," “mosthandsome in form,” “rush¬ 
ing noisily onwards” And further; "Together with Indra. lie 
is designated as touching the sky, swift as thought, wise, thousand- 
eyed- He moves in a shining cw t ” drawn by a hundred, or even 
a thousand horses, “ swift as thought.” Yflta is another name 
for the god of the wind; and YAta, or Yilyu, frequently occupy 
the same chariot as Iutlra. Air. Muir gives ns the following 
hymn to Yiltn. from the tenth bonk of the Rig-Veda 

.. 11 ,-ekbnitf ) ihe glory of Villa’s chariot; its noise conics raiding and 
resotiuding. Touching the sky, he moves omvaid. making all tilings 
ru.iJy; and ho wines propelling Lb a dust of tho '-urtli. 

- The gusts of the air rush niter him, and congregate in him. a* women 
iu an assembly. Billing along with him on the same on-, the god, *lw 
K king of this universe, is l«rne ttbug. 

*< |Jailing forward, by pailm in tha atmosphere, he never rests "U any 
day. Friend of the waters, first-born, holy, ill what place was he bum 
whence hue ha sprung •' 

■■Soul of i ho gods, soim'e of ihe universe, this deity moves n* he 
iisLs. Ills Bounds have been heard. but his form is uoi iseem: tills 
Yalta let us vFonbip with an ohlttiiun. 1 * 

Tlit^ Ttmth which lUEcomp&iiv a tempest tire called MarutSp 

■ I. U. A- Kvtf Sen™, ml. i_ pp, 
IDS, 10D a HffcfflW Mr, ^luir pobli 
0 hht ihn niwnibtoikr* wf tiie 
in the b*fc verso <0 thw* Sn St Joint« 
i.U-tn b t h ui 9, 


1 V/Ltd^n 1 * t ran.*. „ vuL lit- l&y ; 
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sjliil to 1|E ** like ami' to Indra” and " children of the ocCau." 
To do justice to the Hindu idea of the Marats, we must turn 
again to those battles in the clouds which conquer drought. 
The Ude Mr. StevetMou gat e graphic description* of siieli storms, 
ns witnessed by luiu from the lulls of western India! 1 the thick 
black clouds coursing over the distant plains, the lightning dart¬ 
ing into them from the electric vapour ul*me r uml the torrents 
of rain discharged in eousciinence. But first conic sudden blasts 
ed wind, rndung sounds, mid whirlwinds of dust; tmd these, say 
the pods, are the Marnts, the attendant allies of Indra, at 
41 whose roaring every dwelling of earth shakes, 1 '■ 

The Manus are often invoked by the Rig-Veda Uishis. 
They wonder when' they eotnc from. 

“ Who ktiDW!! it jo Siirtli uf lliCflf? Mnnil&'r' ■ + - 

<■ Wlws ltiifi heftrd lliera, wln>ti standing in ihoir fiirs, (ikekre] whither 
they gof ♦ * r ■ i * * * - , . 

Hfc [ t'-iji 1 1 * in jiIjli? jour cluUiei^ Ahiruts, with lilco 

^iUkdering light* lu ^ lc rain* A* 

TliffV riiT smil to u glide :ilmi£ n ^hnhUu^ niuiHiure tlirmi^li the 
t BJ tu “sdddc on the Hbutshiil river/ 1 to “sink into the 
hullo™ of the mountain." 4 

IJke bird*. they tfy in rows £l qIjovc the vast summit of the 

Hkv" 5 

* 

Anil in other primages* no less pevei5L-iiJlj. they appear as youth¬ 
ful warriors— 

^ P hok-iKi tiy spotted dept, ..... with weapons, ivur-cries. 

lib til tlecnmtioiis. 

■■ i lienr ilnj rnu-hhig of the whips m their hiUnK wonderfully inspiring 
( 1 -ElDTDgp) in till light*® 


1 StcTrtiMm'i Irani* oF Si&nt-Vflli, 
p r SiTil and mJr, 

: Wilson's Inn*,, ttl. i. |\ Uiftj 
It. V. i 3 fl. 
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„0ffc r imtlfte to tbe fiompiny of t!m Mural*, tlie jwlf-irnuliAiiiig. tll>i 
precipitator* of mount*!™: ..... to *• “■ n " 

f »Tbn Marata Appear) radiant with lightning, - amed " ltl< 

“Powerful Ihidws! you urge on 'be nights mid the fop, J !,rL '™‘ 
nwtuid tho worlds: agitators (of nil thing*). J«n «« the clou,la like 

* * * * o ♦ 

.-I^as (nfeimV Marats, upon pur-houMots. iinkl^ o„ year feel, 
pjia-.u cuiTMsea on tout breasts, pre {wnlers dime i in four ftanofc. . 
lightning*, I,taring will, lire, glow in par hands, and ffMon Hums uro 
toWi'fillg fln JCMII' liCfl'ita, s 

'llif EW-Vnla poets delight in describing the M urate a* w ild 

spirits t/t he tempt**; whose M> ™ 511 " U °« 

approach “earth trembles.us a crowded bout goes q,uv*r- 

i‘‘ throngU the water/* who are a* “active a. fire, ««1 ** 

Scult to be rested us an o*;" who, lomUhouting, “rusk 
, Joilg on the skirts of the ending cloud /' who l*l« the 
voung lightning in their car, crack their whips, roar tike limis, 
knd blotting nbom the wandering clowris, sprinkle the wiilr, 
extended lands, a* men sprinkle homes when heated m buttle. 

One Uvmn is nddnwsed to "Jivavllmurut, the swifBy-movmg 
Mnrut." This Murnt is not one of the united troop of .Mnrute 
tint appeal* to he sent to propitiate the favour of Vishnu ami of 
the Munits then attending him. 

niuv voiir!iiU.bora( l or™e fr bcr.l)hp.nspn«t«d toth* great Virirnn, 
attended hv the Momts, O Erayiimarot; and to the uoop of M units, 

aJomhlo, wearing t- andful rings, stmug. rnmlHpH Uf l™ (n th * 1 

T * wr which delights it, storm .- The whle-Mnding (god, strode 

forth from the great cowman nlttfa 0 Etnvamarut. 

near the inrocatioa of ymtr wemhiprcr. O Evapiunrat, of (lie sum* 

mind with the great Vishyu." 

, ... tr . I ■ , i i Oraff. SiimltH* T., iv. I 1 -’- 

"WWl uses.. «t IU. v Wb «T . W|1 ““. Ui. Wfc U. V. V. S7. 
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Some hyninfi indicate that the popularity of the Maruta ns 
displeasing to Indra. In one he inquires, H who attracts them to 
his saerifiec T* and “with what praise may lie propitiate (them), 
wandering like kites in mid-air In answer to which the Manats 

he^p that whatever the lf lord of fleet horse* ” lias tea say to them 
he will say “with pleasant word*/* India then explains— 

+ *Samnl rites jure mine: ibuSyf praises ghv me pleasure; libations 
are for mu; my vigorous ihonderboltt hashed fagrinst my foesj, goes ilu 
ils mark;: me do (pious worshipper^ propitiate; hymns an; addressed 
\ it m e; these liorai* bear eis to the presence (of those worshippers and 
tlml worship^" 

The Murni* my that they are always ready to attend him, but 
that he (Indra) approprinbes their sacrificial food, To this Indra 
replies 

"Where, + MiLnn-ij bits that (sacrificial) food been assigned to you, 
which, for the deaumTum af Ahl, was appropriated to me (done ? for T 
indeed am fierce. and *t rung, and mighty, and have Lowed down all mine 
oueniits with death-dealing shafts,' 

The Maruts acknowledge that he hm done muchj hat &&y that 
it w as with their assistance. 

Agattyu, the poet of the hymn, concludes itj, by bidding tin- 
Mi nuts come to the presence or their devout worshipper, who 
worships them w ith holy rites,* 

In a subsequent hymn, of w hirh also Agaatyn is the Rishi, In- 
Am again eatpraraes discontent, “£t is not certain,” he&ay& t “uhnt 
to-day or what to-morrow will yield tt^: who I'oniprehcmlH this 
mystery?" Agastya, in reply, eoys: H Why, Indra, dost thou 
purpose to elsiy us? The Murat* are thy brethren; *h;irc with 
them l die offering) iti peaces destroy us not in enmity,** Then 
Indra say*: "Wherefore, brother A gusty a, dost thou, who :irt 


UUfOf^* ErjiiiF,, v«1. ii. 11 lEj—K ; H V. i. lU5 t 
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mv friend, treat me with disregard; verily WC know what is in 
thy mind- Thou (hist not intend to give its anything" 

Agwtya'a reply is : 

“ Let the priests decorate the altar i let them kindle the lire 

to the east__ - but he still declares " Indra along with the 

Maruts ." 1 

Mr. Muir points to half a down other passages in which the 
Maruts me said to worship XudtL* 

Nevertheless, Tndra's greatness nas assailed ; for in Book viai. 
hymn Bf>, doubts are raised concerning his existence. "Present 
to Indra a hymn, soliciting food, a true hymn}, if he truly 
CEUta/* "InrVra docs not exist,” says some one; “who lias 
seen him? whom shall we praise?" " 1 am here, worshipper,” 
answers Indra; “behold me. I swrposa all creatures in great- 

,i ega ."».Some feu doubted and some few retailed ; but 

Indra-worship continued to increase in importance and magni¬ 
tude for centuries after the Big-Veda period, until at length it 
was superseded hy the w orship of powers but little recognised 
in the early hymns. 


1 WiiaWa trims rol. iL p ; 
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CHAPTER M 


/frwiM- iftJifrtr i" flj jJJ/iuwfr — J"i>€ prodMcdJfCtH. TFpW, 

—i ■:t l 8omu*Fltt*L — A&Jttmrt €(.iwjftiw. 

oj fJfity .— Drift* of CfiUfffH,—$f(t. 


It may be snitl that in our first chapter we placed the? three 
gods, A» ni f Indra, and Savitri on pedestals, grouping around 
them other giK la seen less distinctly* This is substantially the 
idea which Forces itself upon n_s whilst reading the Rig-Veda 
hymns. Sun, Fire, and the Firmament (or Heavens) represent 
distinct powers, or gods, and are invoked under various assets, 
whilst i!lc beautiful appearances of daybreak and the terrible 
sounds of thunderstorms are hut attendant deities. Mitm, 
.Vrynraau, \ t&huu, are often only synonvine* for the Sun, ami 
Heaven, mid Earth,—Aditi and the Adilyas are indistinct, 
Ofttupo three prineipul goefa, Agni appears with less of regal 
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pomp than India, or the Sun; but, at the W time, wc fed* 
that Agni symbolises grander conceptions of infinitude, Agiii 
is fire. A g™ carries prayer to Heaton, invisible deity. Agni 
j« iIm tr progenitor of Heaven and Earth/’ Agni forgive# sin* 
Ami this same Agni “ exists ns a germ in the wood, «id ls 
generated hy attrition*" 1 Sacred tire was procured by the same 
fashion of churning as that by winch milk is converted juw 
huttOT, and Indra i» therefore invited to <f partake of the effusions 
of the mortar, a lien they bind the churning-staff with a cord 
like reins.”' And when, *'engendered by force/' tin* flame 
appeared, the priests and assistant* clapped their hands, and 
exclaimed, “Mortals have begotten the immortal. 

Rig-Veda hymns abound in worship offered to synlLoU—n 
curious instance of which is afforded by worship addressed to a 
horse. The horse is viewed ns a symbol of the Suit; but a real 
horse is worshipped and also sacrificed. 

Til later Sanskrit literature this sacrifice, called the Aswn- 
incdlm, is constantly alluded to. Its due performance, with 
profuse liberality to officiating priests, was supposed tn secure 
paramount sovereignty fur the royal sacrifice' Me will give two 
hymns which describe an ideal horse or a real horse idealised.- 
Iu the ouc ascribed to the Rash) Dirgliatamas, “the victim, 
or horse, is considered to be the deity/” Tt runs as follows : 

“May Miura. Varann. Arjmmui. Ayu, India, the Lord of the IUlhiis 
:n„I Uio Maruts, not rebuke ub because wc dial! proclaim at the sacrifice 
the virtues or the swiff horse sprung from the gods, 

‘►When they lead before the horse, which is decked with pure gold 


■ In an article l‘i' Mr, Slyir, pub- 
li,1*d in i. ft A, S. ( Nc«- SmM. ''Ol. i. 
i,. M>, this arrumomeirt isjintUUslt for 
lie tolls ns llu*l ill# suctcM gmmniannU 
VAska, in his N>™* <*■ *"•?* : ,. 

" There are three dm'a* awJrdiog to 
the I'lpunndcn of lln" t , vis* Agw, 
whore |ilnoa is on tin- earth: Vrtju, Of 
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ornaments, ihe utTcring firmly grasped, the sj^ttcd gnat bleats while 
will king onward : it goers tlte path belated by hidra and Puslutn J 

** Tlits |om T destined fur nil the gratis, is led first with the quirk 
1 icras, as Pftshan's ^haro; far Tvashtri* himself mi&es to glory tins 
pleasant offering which is brought with the here*. 

*■ When thrice at the proper scu-ons men lend around the raft Gelid 
horse which goes to the gods, PufthAn’$ share comes first, die goat 
which announces the sacrifice to the gods. 

" Horn. Adhtnwyn, Avavaj* Agniinhnlha, Grdmgrihh*t and iho wise 
Bajistri. 5 mny you fill the streams (round the id Lari with it sacrifice welt 
prepared and well accomplished, 

11 They who rut the tOciEfiiial post, and they who cany ii, they who 
make die ring for the of the hcr*e h and even they wlio bring 
together what is cooked for the horse, may their work he with us. 

M He 1 ‘jttin.- on—(my prayer has teen well perfarmed)— the h right- 
hiicked horse goes to the regions of the gods. Wise pcetfl cdelmU 1 him. 
And wo 1 mve won a good friend for the love id the gods, 

Sl The halter of llie swift one, die heck ropes uf the hoiv. 1 * the head* 
ropes h the girths, die bridle* and eren the grass tlmt has been pot into 
Isis mfnith.—may al! these which belong to thee ta with the gods' 

,b What the fly entn of the flesh, what adheres to the stick, or to die 
a*c, or to the hands of the immolator, nnd his noil a, may all these 
which betmig to thee be with the gods!” 

Two vena follow in the same strain, desiring that even the 
juice which flow* from the masted limb on the spit should be 
saved for the gods* fl They who examine the horse when 
roasted ? they who say ‘ it scad!* well/ &c. T may their work akn> 
te w ith us. The Ladle of the put, the skewer** the knives, even 
the foot-fastening of the house, * * * * * may oil these which 
J a long to thee bo with. the gods ! JJ 

Verse 15 says : “May not the fire with smoky smell make 
thee hiss, may not the glowing cauldron smell smd hursts And 
again m verse 17 an npoitigy is made for treuting the divine 
offering us a hone. 

1 Pfabaii ri iJl'j or drives a gou.L, r Tbw arv ihr nnn» of the rkiiTi 

TUw jit BisotbiT juieiw for thr awn, of priiwln vutploii'iL 

2 Twmhlri i» h divine intikvr. 
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^ If $onse one iliikc llu^ wilb ilia keel of tbc wlii] 1 - tliCLt ihou 
urnvtst lie dywu, nut! tlwu art smarting wills aJl iby mighU iben i 
purify all this witfi my prayer / 1 

The second of the Aiwunedha hymns we give from the 
tfiu^ktbu of the lure Professor ^ ilsuii. 1 I he KisSn is the 
same. 

*« Xhv ^rcst Lirib, O Horse, is to he glorified, whether first springing 
fnim ihe finmunent ur froifi the water, inasmuch M tfaoa Wt nt igliti! 
(naapiwindy> P far tlmo hast ilia mag* of a fuleou und the limbs of a 
dmir. 

14 Trita harnessed thi? licnac which wits given iiy Yunifti I mint tirnt 
niaii 11 ted him, bihI Qffidlul'H seized Ills reins* YhsejS, vou fubiicated 
tin 1 burse fruin the sain 

■< 'I'liju, liuif^io F art Vania: thou art Atliiya : thou art Irits hy a 
mysterious net,: tbou art ufsuciut&l with Souia. 1 ’ 

In verse 4 it is fiairi : - Thou dedurest tu me, Horse, who ml 
(one with) Yanina, that which they have estllwl thy must ex¬ 
cellent birth.” In allusion to verse (I, Professor Mas Millhr 
writes in his “ Comparative Mythology r 5 

"In the Veda, where the huh is addressed as a horse, the 
Siead of the horse ia an expression meaning the rising son. 
Tims the poet sap: J 1 have known through thy mind thyself 
when it was still for—thee the bird Hying up from below the 
skv, [ saw a head with wings proceeding on smooth and limit¬ 
less potlis.' ’* 

After this recognition of the horse as the symbol of the snn, 
WC lire carried hack in terse 7 to behold him " coming eagerly 
to receive food." And then, after alluding to "the full* 
hail itched, slender-waisted" coursers (of the sun), which “gallop 
L.long like swans in rows/’ the divine horse is described with his 
Iwdv “ made for motion his “ miml rapid in intention us the 
wind ; ,J “ tin 1 bail's of his malic tossed hi manifold directions." 

1 Wiln.nL + i trail*-* viA ii. \t. 121 j ft, V. k I Hit. 
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L ‘ TIm- Mxift horse nppfiaudie? the plao of imniolalkuu meditating 
wiili tnind in hint upon ihu gods: the gout bound to bins b ltd Were 
him ; after tom follow the prints and the Hingeis/' 

i+ Go (Horse) to-day rejoicing to tlio god*, tJmi (tfio sacrifice) may 
yield bte^iug^ to the donor, 1 " 

There are three hymns in which the horse is addressed as a 
divine horse under the name of Dndhikrit—the straight-gumg, 
the gTac^ful-tiioruigp the resplendent, the rapid, the destroyer of 
enemies like a heroic prince* 

“ Whom all meu h rejiutmg* praise* rushing everywhere. as if down ti 
j?vt^ipice, springing with hts feat like a hero eager for war, drawing a 
4.mr+ and going swift as the wind. - - - - 

iJ DmJbikm has spread abroad the live daws of boings hy In* 

^strength* as the ansi (diffuses) tha waters by his* radiance : may hu. the 
^iTcr nf hundreds and fhousuads, a^ddate these praises with agreeable 
£ rewards)* 1 * 

In the second hymn the same Uishf, YAnmdcva* say&j 

M May Adidp cocaonlient with Milm and Yoronn, render him free 
fiom siss who has performed I he worship of tile siced DflJtnknk when 
iho fire hag been kindled at ibe opening of the dawn/* 

And In the third* after speaking of Ikidliikrik as true* rapid* 
and leaping like n grasBhnpjjeG the poet cotidndes thus: 

-He is liauaii (the gun 1 * dwelling in light; Vilhsi Mho win it j dwelling 
in dm firmament; the invoker of the gods I Ago! ) dwelling on ilu- 
altar; the guest (of the worshipper) dwelling in the house «.**.. 
I Kim in the winters* in ike n tys of ]ighi h In the verity (of irmnifoslrd km i 
jti the (bustera) mountain, ihe truth (itself) /* 

The sacrificial post nr tree to which n victim t nliout to tic 
ofiVretl, wan tied, is another accessory of worship mtiljolised un 
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tlic occ&riou of sacrifice ms itself divine. One hymn by Viswii- 
mitrti is entirely addressed tu this post, literally “ forest lord. 

11 Vknwpaii, the devout nnoitit thee with sacred butter at the aicri- 

f]iNJ ■ . # w 

“ Standing on the east of the kiiidtiKl ife) . - . » * keeping off out* 
cnernv at a JiaUnrt, sttsiJ up fi>r great nunpiciou^iifr'is, 

" lie malted, Vaimspati, u[»n this ate red w|hr>i of earth. being mea¬ 
sured with careful measurement, and bestow fu<nl upon tbs bSTorcr ot 
the sacrifice 

-Well clad and hung with wreaths comes ill* youthful (pilluri; 
most excellent it is as soon us gene ruled; stendfost and wise vcnentUirs 
of the gods, meditating piously in their mind-:, raise it up. 

« Horn (in the forest) and beautified in the sacrifice celebrated by 
men, it is (again) engendered for the sam: Lifted lion of the days (of sacred 
rttese steadfast. active. mid intelligent (priest!*) consecrate it with 
intelligence, alul the devout worshipper recites ins pmisa " 

It is then hoped that those posts which devout men have cut 
down, owl which priests have fabricated, will eonvev the offer¬ 
ings to the god*, and. having invoked the protection of the 
Adityaa, heaven, earth, and the fimumtent, the hymn cone! tides 
thus: 

« Arrayed in bright (garment*;) entire (in their parts), these pillars 
nnsging in rows like sum have «mie Ui ns erected hv pious fcuges -it 
the east (of the Hie); they proceed resplendent on the putli uf the 

•« Entire in nil parts and girded «itli rings, they appear upon the 
earth like the hums of honied cuttle; hearing their praises by die 
prientA ■ muv they protect t* in kittles. 

.. V'q wimp Mti mount up with n. huiidtvd branches. that we may mount 
w-ilh a thousand, time whom the sharpened hatchet lues brought for 
great auspiciiiuaneS5." 1 

Mr. Muir calls attention to hymus bi tine Atharva-Vetla, 
which ascnltc divine powers even to implements nwd in 


1 Wibu-i'.' trails-, voL iii. !’■ i; il. V. iii. H. 
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sacrifice, a*: " The ladle {jufttq lias established the *ky 1 ’-‘ “ the 
ladle {tipabkrif}, the atmosphere, ami the ladle [ffhrma), the 
stable earth.” And to tui os, which is curiously described as 
having all udder, and giving milk. I Ids, Pnifcisof Aufrecht 
conjectures, menus the kettle called yhurma, which is a four- 
legged kettle used for boiling milk, and other materials used for 
sacrificial purposes . 1 

The soma-plant is another adjunct of sacrifice, which became 
itself divine, hut it differs from the sacrificial home and the post, 
and all oilier symbol*; for instead of being considered divine 
merely whilst associated with sacrifice, the Soma became an in¬ 
dependent deity. The intoxicating properties of the prepared 
soum-juice ninv have lieeii the cause, They certainly recognised 
ii as a ijiikckener of the intellect. ** Soma, like (lie sea, snis 
one of their hymns, “ lias poured forth songs, and hymns, and 
thoughts.”- 

Dr, Windischtnamv, in liis treatise on tins subject, says: .... 
‘ The sum id of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. 
The gods drink the sacred lleverage; they long for it ins it 
docs for them) ; they arc nourished by it, and thrown into a 
joyous inimical ion. India, the Asivius, the M a ruts and Agni, 
all perform their great deeds under its influence. The beverage 

is divine: it purifies, it inspires joy, it is a water of life;. 

it gives health and immortality.”* 

Mr, Muir hae translated some verses which justify there views, 
as, " Soma, when drunk, impels my voice; it stimulates the 
anient thought/'* Another passage is rendered thus:— 

• We’tf quaffed ihc senna bright. 

And are immortal grown; 

"\Vc\o entered into light. 

And id I Ute gods hate known. 

I 5 L'etWf den 3 utnuntil 111 def Amt, 

i i;m> : k, v. ti. iv, a. 

■ it. v. vRt w*. :t. 
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Wlint mortal now can harm 

Hr fn'iMii vex more ' 1 
Through Ilico. beyotid alarm, 

Immortal god, we smit, 1 

In one hymn, the discovery of this “ Lord of plants ■' ttri ‘ 
buted to Into, who discovered it - hidden, like the ^in^l 
n bird, in a rock, amidst a pile of rocks enclosed by hushes ■ 

And again in a hymn, of which the poet Gotama is the Alilu 

■< Xgni and Soma, the wind brought one of yon frotn heaven I a hank 
carried off die other by force from the summit. 

Drought as a dragon had seized the soon* plant, and from 
his jaws it was rescued by the divine hawk. 

«Tbe 6 wift-™vged hawk which, with a wheellw «r. bore die Soma, 
became in eoaBeqwnee pre-eminent over other hawks 


In Other hymns the hawk is apparently identified with ludrm 

- When the hi ok in timi dating (its ffuwdianfi). carried off ton*liha 
Soma), it vnts at large: Hying, swiff s* though along the vast path ,o 

^“ihen'it.’W hawk W g ht the *- him to n 

ttaaw-1 and ten thousand Bwdft*. Tins lam.g HA 

.tho nnbewiMereJ (Indra) destroyed m the oahibiatioa of 

Bom*(hb) bewildered firts*"* 

Tld, i, followed by rnoU.or bj«, "f 'bid. tta Bidu fe »*d» 
YAmadcva, 


i JJuir'* On?. Sanskrit T-, vul. hip- 
11.2, ibibd J. B. A. S, Nr« Sene'. IH 

* Wilson's trfflJWw, ™« H * F j ^ f 

k, v + tm 

1 WU«»n f t tTOBflb, toL 1 - F 341 • 

The *twy of a «od m the f ^ nn . of a 
hawk having carried sway, the Doma 
fw>m ii mountain fabtnr**. is tbOUrfll 
10 meiDblc ill# SwdUiBVwa Vswns. 
It i« laid in the liddo, that Odm flj»- 
COTrrcd rin’ ini'llriatinR mead in tlw 


ire-houml caverni> of the fcisnls). H 1 ’ 
bold his way through wets, anil ear 
runled Urn pjsrdfcfl* "f ‘he (W»». 
anil cent i*w««Um of the Waited hl™7, 
Audi hen msuining ‘he form ofmtt&r, 
he named it off for the Bench! of gc*B 
and nun. In ihr Vodie hymn*, *■ 

not tlw LTirtUT, but drought. 5 " 
of work* -m Folk-kore. by hj*nand 
Krill', in Spectator, for Jan- dll', l **'' 

1 Wilson 1 * iraiin,, voL In. p. 17 a , 
It. Y. ir. SB 
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HYMNS U¥ TUB RlG-YBItA* 


14 Being *ttll in llio germ, I have known nil ihc birth*of these divinities 
in ilieir order: a hundred hoiks of iron eon fined me, but as u hawk I 
came forth with speed. 

******* 

11 When the hawk screamed (with esnlLotion) m \m descent from 
heaven, .... dm Hiclier, Krisiinii. pursuing with the s[need of thought, 
and stringing his bow, let By an ftrmw against iL 1T ‘ 

Amongst verses addressed to earthly objects, we observe first, 
a bird, supposed to lie a partridge, whose try, when coming from 
the south, was thought ominous of good fortune:— 

Crying repeatedly, and foretelling wbnt will cense to passj, the 
Kaphijtdtt gives nine! direction to its voice h as a hafrnntmn (guides« n 
IhOflL * * * * * 

** Mur no kite, no eaglc T kill thee ; may no archer p armed with mow i< 
reach thee; crying reputedly, in the region of the IPiiris, be ominous of 
good femme," a . * *. * 

The it vm hymn, which is also by the Rbhi Gritsamadn^ again 

offers praise* to this bird :— 

, + # , M lie utters both notes t as the chauister of the Shina reeius 

the Gijatri and Trishtubh, 

“ Tlmu sing-nt, bird, like the Udgiitri chnming dm Sama; thou mm 
murat like ihe Brahmaputra at sacrifices, ..... 

"When uttering thy cry, 0 bird, proclaim good fortuna; when sitting 
silently p cherish kind thoughts towards us; when thou ariosi w (hull 
arl flyings let the sound be like that of a kite: so thaL. blessed wilh 
escelleni descendants, we may worthily praise thee at Shis sraifbe" 3 

The reeling with which an ttdip&e of the sun was regarded 
Uhe the snmr faneifill, snpcrtrtitioUH character. This pheno¬ 
menon was attributed to SwarbliAnu, who wo* supposed tu hr 
the son of an A sura or a Uftnnva, two mimes which arc m- 

1 WiWi 1 fill'!-., Tpl i LLi. 1 1 . 1? 1 1 - tniri*., Vti!. ii. \i . Li 1(1; 

R, V. n .^7 B Y, li. -II 
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differently applied to those who arc destructive or hostile* \\ C 
will quote from a hymn by the llishi Atri . 1 

.. when Suiya. the son of the Asnra. Switrbhanu. overspread thee 
with darkness, the world* were beheld like one Wril-WJ. knowing net 

liis ubicc. , 0 , t 

♦'When India,than wsul dissipaiinfr tlioat muSHMS or Sauvlamn 

which wen- spread Mow the sea. then Atri. by his fourth Racnrf prayer, 
discovered the arm concealed by the torhno*. impodEt.g his turn* 


Tire Suit himself then speaks. Baying to the poet i— 

-Let not the violator. Atri, through hunger, swallow with foarfnt 
(ilarktiLSSj me. who am thine: than urL Aliim, whose wealth is truth. 
do them add the royitl Vilnius both protect me. 


Speaking again in his character of Biahi, the poet says s— 

- Then the Bmlitnan I Atri). applying the stones together * propitiating 

LUe <mds with praise, and adoring them with reverence,.rad tlm eye 

„f Surra hi the sky : he dbperecd the delusions of Swarhlnmu 
“The sun, whom the AsumSwarbbfmu had enveloped with dnrkiira*, 
i!n> son* of Atri subsequently recovered; no others were able (to din t 

his release)." 


Further instances might easily Im added in which w should 
[ind that the grass, the cows, and the mortar in which the Si hull 
i uicc i & prepared, and even the stones which e^rcs it, receive a 
passing testimony of hiving adoration. But enough has nlrt tuly 
Wn cited to show that the Rishis had W est^ive incliiiSL- 
tiui, toward* symbolism and personification. Nor can this Ik* 
ranked as altogether an Oriental peculiarity, for ihe earliest 
poetry of other nations is marked hy the same tendencies. U 
is *i question still unsolved whether, and, if so, to what extent, 
the expressions used by the lWg-Vcd* poet® were merely pacing 
metaphors, or even at that early periinl had already become 


• Wilsoufi tn™*.. vol- «i- P- -l 17 > ' ¥ - w - 
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developed in India Liito objects of real belief The same doubt 
might apply to attempts made to identify Prometheus runl 
Yulcun with tlm birth of the Yedic god Agni. One feels that 
the two notion* are related* hut cannot trace their genealogy. 
Other identifications again, such as that nf the mythical dragons 
and the dragon-shaped cloud, into which Indni emt his thun¬ 
derbolt, are sufficiently obvious. Yritra* the demon which im¬ 
prisoned the rains, was the same a s A hi, Ahi was the same as 
Sushna, and Sushna was another name for drought. Thus 
drought was a dragon ; and Professor Kulm believes that this 
Yedie doud-dragon was the original of all the dragons which 
abound in the sculptiires, picture*, and stories of Northern 
Europe, including that over which St- George of England 
triumphed. 

Irnlra not only burled Ins thunderbolt at Alii, hut he " stole 
the wheel of the car of the mnJ r anti sent that at "the malig¬ 
nant/* *' Indra, them hast for the sake of a mortal discomfited 
the ann/ T One has been accustomed to look upon the sun as 
superior tn Indra ; but these relative positions were liable ti» 
change; and Lt is probable that Kit tea, for whose sake the 
wheeJ was stolen, was one of a party p or sect, who gave the 
highest worship to Judm as supreme. This ides of rotting 

al>out the sun as a fid it wheel is also traced to Germany. 1 

'■ ¥ 

Before touch tug upon the more ah&tract conceptions of Deity, 
of which the early hymns afford meet interesting signs t wc must 
notice the pusitiuii there given to Yuma* Death. In Inter San¬ 
skrit literature, Yuma was regarded as (Soft of Death, anil Ruler 
over the Manes (disembodied spirits). But this conception 
was of gradual formation ; and in the hymns of the Eig-Vcdo 
the word Yum ttccma to have implied little more than Death; 


J &>*■ J, tinmen, tin-, 1 -rlic Mjthnl(>- 
jCtCiffoiLnL} 578,5^iiin b 3i«L-n i ir L-< iluftfl 
t|Li>t I foe Mill in I]jp K-ftila Li nulled n 
11 lair ur brigglii iiIllh-L" r |'lm tcIil■ uf 


an annual r'-Mivnl |p ii]|tirlnl | 0i j M 
wliirli n, fcjmtmttc wi^pcm wIil'i- 1 wui h\ 
iHfc fln\ tfanrl roltpd TTifpiiUv iEm*31 A fo||| r 
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as, K. V. i. 88, 5 : *' Let not thy worshipper go along the mad 
of Y atnn." When these hymns discitw the |»ssi1ii lilies of 
future life, they allude to other pods, but nut to i urns. In the 
1 sjtli book of the ltip-Veda a hymn occurs in which Yama is 
ili'scrilh'd as coming into existence in company with a twin sister 
named YamS, their father lining called Y ivaswat, and thuir 
mother Siuunyu. For the precise meaning of the words 
Yivaswat and Saranyi, sonic choice of interpretation is pre¬ 
sented; for by one eminent scholar V lTSSimt is called the 
** sky," by another the u light of heaven," whilst the literal 
meaning of the word appears to he " tlic expanding.” We 
therefore adopt the suggestion made in a recent publication,' 
tliat Vivaswat implies the firmament " expanding ” to the sight 
nt daybreak, or, in other words, becoming tea™* at sunrise. Lit 
corroboration of which interpretation, we obsore that Yama 
is uii some occasions called the son of Oandharva, this being a 
word which implies the solar lire. According tf> the same view, 
Saraiiyu is the dark cool flir. The warm air of morning meets 
tlte cold air of night, and the result is a double current of cold 
ami warm united. This is Yama and his twin sister Yam! 
Hut its currents of air mused by daybreak arc of short duration, 
Yama j* represented by the poet as disentangling himself from 
Vnmi so s« «m as they are Imrn, rend going alone into a 
uivBteriniLs region between heaven and earth. It is probably a 
Inter conception uf the Yedie period which describes tliis as an 
allude made for liim by the spirits nr manes, and him as the firet 
of mortals who went to that world; “for in passages where 
these ideas are expressed, there is," says the article alluded to 
above, “an association between the moving air and departed 
life which is foreign to the oldest notions of the Vedas." It is 
j t , the H)th book of the Uig-Vcda, and again in the At liar vn 
Veda, that Yam* is spoken of as the first of men who departed 


(OwliljtuvkL’r) CliambcT*’* (Sirlu^ncitiii, I 
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to the celestial world — u the first who found for is* the way. 1 ' 
At thb period Yam a in one of the Fitris {ecHila of ancestor*) t 
ultimately he become* a king, who dwells #f in light/ 1 and 
grrmt^ “ luminous, ahudes to the pious/’ But til though the dis¬ 
embodied souls of good men are welcomed when they reach the 
presence of Varna, the road to his dwelling is guarded by two 
four-eyed, brindled terrific dogs—one dog being spotted, and the 
other dark—a notion w hich was possibly suggested by the dark 
m id spotted effecte of twilight in the " twiee-fcur legions of the 
compass/ 1 athwart whirl i the brerae of morning is aupposud 
1 1 rush. These watch dogs, wo understand, signify that how ¬ 
ever happy future existence may be, the road of death i* beat! 
liv terror, “Choose an auspicious path/ 1 “ hasten past the two 
l mr-i vcd brindled dogs/ 1 are words nddrrsscd to the soul of a 
man whose IkkIv is being burnt; and iignin, tuber similar cir- 
cmiustancctij Vamii H favour i* knplon l 1 for tin soul entrusted to 
his *■*. two four-eyed, road-guarding, mm-ohsemug watch dogs/ 1 
which arc furthe r ^ken of sss if the two brown messenger* of 
Valuer, bread of unstiil and insatiable, which wander about 

among men " 

To place nurficlvi* in sympathy with this beautiful myth, wn 
must bear in mind that ira India the heat and light of the sun 
a re overpowering i arid that there is little twilight either at even¬ 
ing or in morning Bnrknes* comes and goes with almost a 
startling rapidity; and man r who has slept during a portion of 
the glaring daylight, welcomes the Jong hour?! of darkness, not 
mainly us hours of slumber, lint as hours of relief from heat and 
sunshine, llrndua dn not, as we du f shut out the night with 
curtains and rinsed dour*, but often remain in the open air, 
wnndiing the faintest sign of coining ligln, and conscious of the 
earliest movements of the still night-air, A nkmn feeling 
seems then to have awakened the idea, that the transient brecjse 
coming fbrtli from darkness and passing away into sjrtu-Cj re¬ 
sembled death; and thus followed an impression, that death 
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was li ^Kjwtr that must 1 m? propitiated by offering*. But the office 
of judging the dead is not oeaijpicd to Yam* m the Rig-Vedfc, 

We must now turn to those important hymns iu which the 
"different gods" were viewed as "separate members of one 
B 0 td. ,J Iu a most interesting paper on the "Progress of the 
Vcdie Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity/ 1 
Mr. Muir refera to Yskskt/s opinion in the words alcove quoted* 
He observes, however* that Yaska wrote “ at a jieriod wheat 
reflection hud long been exertased upon the content* of the 
hymns, and when speculation hud made considerable advances." 
Mr. Muir then proceeds to show that such reflection hod com¬ 
menced even in the earlier hynms, and i* indicated by address¬ 
ing deity “ under such new names as \ is w akurnaaii and Fmjaputi 
(lord of all creatures) „ appellations which were not suggested by 
any limited function connected with any single department of na¬ 
ture., but by the more general tmd abstract notion of divine power 
operating in the production and govcmmeiit of the universe." 

In the 81 st and SSJini hymns of the 10th book of the Rig- 
Veda, Mr. Muir finds the word A iswakiumtin, which "had for¬ 
merly been used as an epithet of 1 mini," * < + , . to have become 
the name of a deity* if not of the deity. 

»Qur father, who, a rfabi ami a priest, celobmU-d a siicriiiee, u&cr 
ling up all these worlds,—he uanaestly desiring snUtmuc* veiling hbs 
earliest (form), mitered into later (moil). 

*■ \V]lsI was the position, what, and of wtml kind, wlls the Loginning, 
from which the aU dceiog Viswakarmso produced the earth* and di£tih*cd 
the sky hy his might ? 

« TLo mse god, who Iiel*- oh every &i-lc eyes, on every side tt face* on 
ewry bide arms, on every siih tact* when prodding the wth, blows it 
forth wilh his arms and with his wing*. 

- What was tlio forest, what was the irw, from which they fashioned 
the heaven and ibo earth? luipiin? menially, ye *awlal that was 
on whiuh he UK>k his stand, when esixlilishiug the mrld *." 1 
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Iti the 82nd hymn of die game benik of the Big-Veda, Vim- 
k&rmou is called “wise" “pervading/* “the creator, the dis¬ 
poser/^ the ** One J| who “dwells beyond the abode of the aeven 
Hiatus" The last verso says, “Ye know not him who prod weed 
these tilings; something else is within you. The clmntcra i>i 
hy mns go almut enveloped in mist, and lUisaU&fied with idle talk. * 

In the following hymn, known m the Piurusha-Sfikta/ wc 
find again the same idea of a Supreme tiud, who produced the 
wurlrf by offering himself in sacrifice* 

■fFnnisha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 
On every side enveloping the earth p lie o?«ipt«di fit] by 11 space of ten 
fingers. 

■ipun^hn hiuisolf id this whole (pnfwuV, whkb )m Ihscu nod 
whatever shall l*r, Ha i& nleo Lhe lord of immortality, since (ur when) 
by food he expands, 

“Such is his greatness; ond Funisha is superior to this. All 
existence arc a quarter of liitn, and diret-foortha of him (arti lhat 
which i* itniTLOrtsd in lhe Ay. 

n VVith three quarters Fnniahn mo anted upwards A quarter uf 
hUn was again produced hers* fie was then diffused everywhere over 
I!uugs which eot and things winch da not ml, 

“Tiem him was bum Yirqj: and fnmi Yin'y, FuniAa: when barn, 
he extended beyond the earth* Loth behind and before. 

^Wbeti the gads performed a sacrifice with Purusba as lhe oblfttkeu 
iho spring wets its butter. the slimmer ils fuel, and lhe mituimi h* 
(accompanying) offering, 

** This victim, Furtisliu, born in die beginning, they immolated on 
she ttfiriflcial grass; with him the gods, the SMbyns, and the ILishia 
sucriJGccd/'^ 

Tlie hymn goes on to say that Punish a, lining divided, “ The 
Brahman wets his mouth; the JMjanya was made his arms; the 
Yninyn was his thighs f the Stldra sprang from his feel. 13 And 
having further declared that the eiin, the moon, the earth, the 
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were nil made from portions of Purusha, the hymn con¬ 
cludes thus:— 

" When ilie gods, performing siuriJjw, bound Punuhft as a vu-iina, 
there were seren sticks (stuck up) for it larooni the Brel, thrice 
wsvea pieces of fuel were made. 

». With sacrifice tine gods performed tlw sacrifice. These were the 
I’firlieat rites- These great powers have sought the sky, whins ire the 
former S&dbyas* gods 3" 1 


The most remarkable point hi this Furusha-Sukta is that, 
although Parasha is recognised as having a kind of personality, 
as Lord of immortality, and him*rif the univcme, he is oiTcred 
up in sacrifice- Mr. Muir says that tlie hymn was "evidently 
produced at a period when the ceremonial ol sacrifice had become 
largely developed, when great virtue was supposed to reside in 
j ls proper celebration, and when a mystical meaning hail conus 
to be alInched to the various materials ami instruments of the 
ritual as well as to the different members of the victim.’ 1 

The Purusha-Suktn is also important, owing to the origin it 
attributes to Bndunans, lUjaum, Vaisyas, and Sildraa; but mi 
this (mint it is observed that, “ in a hymn of this allegorical and 
mystical character, it cannot lie assumed that the writer intended 
to'represent it as a historical fact, that the four different classes 
sprang from different parts of Purasha’s body; any more than 
that he desired to assert as literally true, what lie has stated in 
verses 13 and 14, that ,f the moon was produced Item Ins mind, 
the era from Ins eye/’ 2 &c. s &c, The Bishis did not in fact aim 
at bring historians ; they were poets, striving to account tor the 
phenomena of the universe by sublime, hut contradictory, con, 
jccture*. 

Before wc quit this subject of sacrifice as producing the world, 
we must quote some verses of the 1311th hymn of the U)ih 
Ixrmk nf tlic Rijf-VwlBp 
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" The (wab of) sacrifice, winch is Stretched on every side with 
threads, which is extended with one hundred (thread*), the work 
r»f the gods,—these fathers who have arrived weave it; they sit 
where it is extended (saying): * weave forwards, weave backwards.’ 
The man stretches it out and spins it, the tnuit I ms extended it 
over this sky. 1 ' 1 

It is then stated that the Sima-Veda verses were the skittles 
for the woof, the fifiyalri was the metre attendant upon Agni, 
each metre lieing devoted to a sjvccial god. "itv this means 
men were made Ruins, . . . . . Beholding, I know (or 1 believe 
I behold) with my mind, (as) an eye, those ancients who per- 
lonned this sacrifice." 1 

There are some hymns in the Atharva-Veda translated by Mr. 
Muir, in which "The Supreme Deity appears" he says, " to Ik- 
celebrated under the appellation of Skaiuhha (or support)." In 
sonic verses he seems to he identified with Furuslia, hut distinct 
from and superior to Prajilpati, and again identified with in dm, 
ami perhaps also with the highest Uralmia who is “ represented 
as bom {or perhaps developed) from toil and tapar" * Amid 
this confusion of persons, it is satisfactory to refer to the deri¬ 
vation of the word. Professor Goldstilcker, as quoted by Mr. 
Muir, replies to a question from the latter in these words: 
"The sense of skamhkti is, in my opinion, the same as that 
given in your ‘ Original Sanskrit Texts/ vol. iv* pp. IT, 1#— 
xkumiih and stiuubh being merely phonetic varieties of the same 
dhatu, and skawhha therefore the same as tfauibha. it is the 
* rnlernm/ and in the Atharva-Veda hymns, x. 7, 8, seems to 
menu the fulcrum of the whole world, in all its physical, reli¬ 
gious, and other aspects, ’Hie object of the hymn being tu 
inquire what this fulcrum is, from the answer given to the 
various questions, it seems to follow that it is there imagined to 
lie the primitive Duty or the primitive Yeiin, the word brahmin 

1 Muir* •Drijj, JjiMJsLi'H T- vv! t rii. I 4 Muir, -I. It. A. &, >Vw Svni’i* vul. 
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in the neuter implying both. From this jirimitive Veda, not 
visihle but vet reallv (sat) existing, not only all the gods, worlds, 
religious riies, (vet** 1, 2, ff. I» if-) were derived, but also the 
existing three Vedas (verse 14) ami the Atbarvan were 
1 fashioned ’ (verse 20).” 

Fur the remainder of this very important |mssagu we must 
refer to Mr. Muir’s article. 1 

’I'hesc hymns indicate considerable advance towards recogni¬ 
tion of unity in the “ Support" of the universe. A very indc- 
huite recognition, we must allow; for, although Skamblut is the 

highest divine mystery/’—“ Men say that nonentity is one, 
the highest member of Skauibha." Siuh expressions arc not 
infrequent in the ancient hymns, and we believe they indicate 
that the poet’s views and feelings about infinity were such ns no 
existing theories could satisfy. 

The following hymn was first brought into notice by Mr. 
Colcbrookc. 5 

Then there Wits no entity, nor nonentity ; no *» rhl, nor sky, nor 
aught nWve it: nothing any a lure in the happing of uny -me, in 
reiving or involved : imr water deep ami dangerous, l>eatli was not: 
nor then was immortality; not distinction of day and night. Jlut that 
hmii I nil without eolation, single with (Swadlnt) her who is sustained 
with him. Otlwr limn him nothing existed (which] riiieo (has tan*;. 
1 lurk ness there was; (for) this uaivireo wns enveloped with dnrkncst, 
ami vrtia undhtiiiigmshslilu (like tin ids mixed im waters; hat that nun*, 
which whs covered hy the hudt, was (at length) [induced bj the power 
of contemplation/’ 

Mr. Muir gives the following translation uf this hymn : 3 

» Tluro was then neither nonentity nor entity t there was no atm,,. 
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sphere, nor eky above, What enveloped (jill)? Where. in the roraptaelo 
of wluiij (was It contained) ? Wad It water, the profound abyss? 

li Death was not then, nor immortality ; ihore wati no distinction of 
day or night. That One breatbod oaboly. aclf-supporti d; there was 
nothing different from or above it. 

14 In die loginning darkness existed, enveloped in darlmess. All 
this wa a iindisimguiiSiLiblfl water. That One which Iny void, ami 
wrapped in flolhingftKs, was developed by the power of fervour (fir/w**). 

" Desire (lijimn) first arose In It, winch wh* the primal gtspw 
wind; (and which) gages, oca miring with their Intel htii + have di s- 
voverad in their Hem* to he the hood which connects entity with non- 
entity. 

'■ The lay (or cord) which stretched across Ulcbc (worlds), was it 
kdow or we* it a1»re? There wore there impregnating powers and 
mighty fumes, n ^clf-gnpponing principle beneath, and eacrgy aloft. 

M Who knows, who here can declare* whence hug sprung, whence, 
this creation? The gods are subsequent u> tho formndeu of this 
(imiverseK who then knows whence it arose? 

1mm wluu ibis creation arose* ami whether (any cnoi made it or 
net*—He who in the highest heaven k its ruler, lie verily knows, or 
seven) he does not know?* 

Reft! mug to the views which ancient Hind its entertained of 
these ideas, we find a writer in the Sntapatlm Rrelunana of the 
V\ bite \ ajnr-\eda* explaining that u in the beginning this inii- 
verac was f ns it were, and ivn* riot, as it were. . * . „ . There 
w eis then neither nonentity nor entity ; for mind was, as it were, 
neither entity nor nonentity Z 1 But it is further explained that 
1 mind Tiring created/'' wished to become manilest, and for this 
purpose mind performed vigorous abotraeticnij which was an 
effort m severe that mind swooned; but afterwards “mind 
r rented voice, voice created breath, breath created eve* eve 

■ ? -p 

created car, ear ereuttMj action (or ccrcmonv), and sir lion created 

fire / 11 

W c observe the mt; desrirc to cypres* belief in an unknown 
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infinite power hi the 121st hymn of the H)th book of this llig- 
Veda. The following verses are quoted from a translation by 
Professor Mas Muller/ the first words being : 

in the beginning there aunose die source of gulden light. 11 

<* Be whose power these snowy mountains* whose |>ower the sea pro 
Haims, with the distant river;—Be wliose these regions nre + 1 > it were 
his two firms;—Who b die god to whom we shall after our sacrifice ? 

Ji lie llirough whom tin- sky is bright mid the earth firm—Hr 
ill rough whom the heaven was established p nay F Hut highest henveu 
Ho who measured out the light in the nit;—ho is the God to whom 
we shall offer out sacrifice? 

» Ho to whom heaven arid eardi, standing linn by His 1 w ill. look up* 
trembling inwardly —He ever whom the rising sun shines forth :—Who 
is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

‘"Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they placed the 
seod and lit the fin?, thence arose lie who is the only life of the bright 
gods :—Who is the God to whom we shall oiler our fiHcrifsce ? 

* He who by II is might looked moil over the wuter-tlouds H the 
Honda which gave hircnstli and lit Lhe sacrifice, He who is God .iiheur- 
a\\ godi:—Wbo is tho God to whom wo shall offer our sacrifice r,h+ 

Mr. Muir, in lib Later version, commence this hymn Him.: 

■' Oiranyflg&rbha arose in the beginning *' 

And he gives a tenth and concluding verse : 

« Pmja|.ulb no other than thou h lord over all Lhesc created things ; 
tnjiv we obtain Unit, Lb rough desire of which ivo have invoked thee . 
may we become me ters of riches*" * 

RuL the ancient Hindus did nut merely make sublime en¬ 
quiries touching the existence and eternity nl Hod and the 
universe, but they were a people w ho could cun less ignorance 
twd say, «I nnderstaud not/' « Mine ears are turned (to hear 
him), mine eye* (to behold him); this light that is placed in 
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the heart (seeks to know him).What shall I declare him ? 

how shall 1 comprehend him?" 1 

Main- other passages might 1 h' cited to show their feeling <-f 
the impossibility of andustandtog these silly ecu,; but yet niOJr 
interesting are their confessions of sin, as: 

<* May our sin. Agni, be repented of." 

.. Then whose countenance is turned to oil sides, ail our defender: 
may o«r siu be repented of- Do than convey us in a ship across the 

for our welfare: may our sin bo repented of,"' 

But the most touching confessions of weakness, sin, ami 
sorrow Lire in hymns to Vanina, 5 thus translated by Prof. Max 
Muller: 

“Lei iuc not yet, O Vanina. enter into the house of day: bow 
mercy. Almighty, hare uusroy 1 

"If l go nltrag trembling. Li lie n cloud driven by the wind; have 
mercy. Almighty, have mercy ! 

« Through wrnnI of strength, thou strong amt bright god. have f gone 
to the wrung shore: have mercy. Almighty, have mercy 1 

- Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in the midst of 
the wiuers: iiavc taercy, Almighty, have tnerey . 

„ Whenever we men. 0 Vanina, commit an ofh-ucc before the 
heavenly hast; whenever wc break tfiy law through tlmugUtlwsnoss : 
bare mercy. Almighty, hove mercy! * 

In another hymn of this diameter the penitent says : 

-It mts not mir doing, 0 Vanina. it wos necessity, an intoxicating 
draught, passion, dice, though ikssmss, The old is Hear to mislead 
lie; young; even sleep brings unrighteousness " 5 


1 WHsonV iTnd"-, TflL iii- ^ 
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Alluding to these confessions, Mr. Muir observe* : A Vsnma, 
far more than any oilier god, w&e regarded s* [to^cmng a high 
moral character/ 1 And “ the same, or nearly the samcp fime- 
tinna and attributes/' he euuimin*, Ki &s are ascribed to Ysiruim 
are also attributed to him and Mitra conjointly. They uphold 
and nilo over the earth and sky, the si lining and the terrestrial 
regions, and place the emu in the henvcua/ 1 and so forth. But 
the distinction is, ns pointed out by Dr. lioc.li, that, whilst Mitm 
and Vanin arc equally the kings of day, Vuraim alone is 
regent of the night. 1 

I J, lo A* KuW Scfitiq, toL L p. WO. 
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V KhH' hymns have licon giving tin* leJigiom thought elulI 
poetic expression of the mast smrtLht period of Hiiii1ui&m t antl h 
at the sarnie time, Lave been leading iis on to inquiries where it 
was that this “nation's life” commenced* To such inquiry the 
hymns themselves nmkc a reply* hv pdntiugto the number an I 
importance of their rivers, lining they mi y. 
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Ihig with tli-a llnuiderboli tin- beds of iW river*, and ^-nt them 
furl 1 1 by long ooiuiiiiioina path* ri 

*■ By sacrifice the divine river*. immorisb unobstructed. vominim 
perpetually to flow with sweet waters, like a hor*e that is being urg^l 
in bis speed.' 11 

Or a libation used ill sacrifice is said to 

..... Hl yi wpifliis, swifi as the wind, and rapid a® ibe waters of n 
river dmvn a declivity. breaking through the confining hanks, and 
I lurrying cm with Lheir wave*. like jl high spirited stwl 1 ’ 4 

Rig-Veda [>ochs delight not only in dir force, but also in the 
number of the river® by which they an. 1 ^urroimdnL Two ur 
nusre rivm* are continually invoked. I mini is praised faccmiftc 
■■ he has replenished the lour rivers of sweet water 7 spread ovci 
ihe surface of the earth." 3 And on another occasion ^ fear 
entered into the heart of Indra/’ and he traversed ninety and 
nine streams like a (swift) hawk.”* The more usual language of 
the Rig-Veda is that ludra sent fort 1 1 Mtten rivers. 

■- fndra . . * H H marieflw water® flow for man ; ■■■ ■ he has seal 

forth the seven river*."* 

bl lndra ..... thwu l^cainesn fiivbus) like a horses tail tliouhasi 
rescued the kine;.then hurt let loose the seven river-. 

These "seven ^rent rivets ,J sire supposed to have f< nttg- 
minted hi might” ihe radiant god Agivi <L ns soon as he wu* 
born.” 

-* TSie seven eternal, tvinvyeulhlhl rivers, sprung from die m me 
-nutve, received Agnf m ihdr common embryo." 1 

Another pom says* 

fcJ All (sacrificial i viands emiceirtmte in AgnL a* die -^ven great 
■ i Mfta flow into the ocean* * 


1 Wilaorf b Inm*., TflL ui. p. 12 %\ 
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These and similar passages have lone lk i en accepted ns sign* 
that the Rig-Ycda Hindus must have dwelt in the Country nf the 
seven river?, a district described in Sanskrit literature as the 
Sapta Suulliii ; but it is to M* Vivien rtc Saint-Martin that we 
are indebted for a more definite and accurate know ledge of Big- 
Veda geographyJ M. St. Martin baa devoted much time and 
attention to his treatise oil this subject* feeling that it was the 
geography of the hymns which gave them real historic value, 
and that by an inquiry of this nature alone it was possible 
to fix the site of tlie Hindus during the Rig-Veda period* and 
to trace their progress from the Indus to the Ganges. He 
finds in M. Limgbis^ translation of tlie Rig-Veda a hymn 
addressed especially to rivers, which he believes to be amongst 
the Liter compositions of the ILig-Veda period, Seventeen rivers 
are there separately invoked, the chief of which be identities 
with the rivers of the Punjab. The inspiring subject of the 
hymn is ihe grandeur of Siudtau (or the LkIuhu Sindhu 
descends from the bills with the sound nf thunder. Other 
livers hasten on to bring tribute to the great Stud Ini, who 
march* 1 * gmudly as a mighty monarch between the- extended 
wings of Ins army. But the poet is dwelling, apparently, in the 
eastern quarter of the Big-Veda territory* and lie has seen, or 
has* at least* heard of the Ganges and the Jmmui. The hymn 
comittimccs, te O Gaiigi^YumunJb Baro$wati. Jla M* St.-Martin olj- 
serves that only on one other occasion is the Ganges mentioned 
in the hynius; the Jumna is better known* being nearer to the 
Indus, but is comparatively uiitmpartmtj whereas the Saraswat?, 
which k the tldrd river of the invocation, “ heloogK completclv 
to the liistylie theatre" of the period> Tin- Siimswat! is wor¬ 
shipped as a protecting burner between Hindu* and extern 
enemies. 
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«Tha Snitowaii is Oio most Wiitifiil, the moatamiiUc, the most 

Ijoiiourd among (he seven uisU’B. 1 

“The waves of the Santswaii flow for our protection, site is for us 

like a town or iron * , 

“ Simwwaii, do thou protect < 1 =; associated with till Marot^ anti 

firm (of purpose), overooiae our fucs, whitst Indrtt slays tho chief of the 

Sundikf»+ J 

il ^fay Imim he prompt lo came nigh for our protection. omi 
SaniswaU dwelling with (tributare) river-. * 

And again in the sixth hook of the Big-Voda from which we 
have just quoted, the Ilishi UharadwAja addresses a whole hymn 
to the Swaswntl. As a goddess, but still a river, she is tints 
described :* 

«With impetuous ami mighty waves she breaks down the precipices 
„f ijio moil mains, like a digger for tho lotus Jihres; wo adore for our 
protection with praises and with sacred rites, Santswati, the under- 
minor of I Kith het Uub. 

“ Destroy, Samswati, the rcvilcR of the gods, the offspring of the 
universal d'eliidcr, I5ri*.va! gi«r of sustenance, thou hast nchoired for 
men the lauds (ftd«d W the Asuras). oud hast showered witter upon 
them. 

- May tho fierce Swaswall, riding in a gaMed chariot* me ™rndf8Sd 
of enemies, be pleased by our earnest laudation. 

■ H Muy SbiubvaLIt irbci liiis titter ■ * ■ * ■ 

“ liny Sons wall, tilling (with rndmm-o) tho vast expanse of earth 
mid heaven, defend ns from (he reviler, 

III conclusion, SwaswatJ, "who is the nuttt impetuous of all 
streams,” is entreated not to overwhelm the warahippers “ with 
(excess of) water. 1 ' 

At a Inter period, the Saras watt attained it reputation for sucli 
sanctity, that holy hermitages, or associations of ascetics were 
established on its bants, aud its nmghboftxrhood was resorted to 

1 St.-Martin, OA^tapUe, p. 1&, 1 ltjn«, Mtom, WW*!««., 
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as a place for solemn sacrifice. Even nt the present time the 
river retains its reputation, and is regarded trilb peculiar vene¬ 
ration 1 by those who dwell in its immediate vicinity. 

At a later pcrifxL the rode nf Mann declares the country 
enclosed between tlie Saraswati and the Drishadwati s to Ifd a 
holy territory fitted for the aliode of Brail mans. 

Again in the Rig-Veda we read: 

" Du than, Agm, shine on the frequented (banks i of ihe Prishadmti. 
Apuyiu and Saraswatl rivers ^ 

The Drishadwati and the A pity a arc not,. however* noticed in 
the hymn to rivers which passes from the Siuftswatl to the 
Satrulrii fir Sutledge : 

"O Gaiijjfii. Yiminnn. Sanuswath SaLadru, with the Fanishni, listen to 
my Hymn/' 

The Satari iii, or Sutledgc, is the largest of the many aflhicut> 
of the Indus. The Reas runs into it near Ferorcpora, aiul tin- 
hymns allude iu an interesting manner to their cotiltueiiee- 
The Sanskrit name for Ticas is Yipiisa, literally, " unloosed/' or 
^imfettered. JI M. St.-Martin considers the Parnrimi in the 
Iiymn to he the Yip&sft under another name, the word Pknislini, 
signifying fs cloud/* being used probably to describe the mist 
uml spray with which tins river was seen to rush along. 'Hie 
Manklvriddlift, which follows, is a name said not to appear in am 
other passage of the RigAeda. It is figured in KicpertV Map, 
published with Lassen^ Ind, Ah., voL ii. The word signifies 
" c increased by the winds/ 1 and it is identified by M. St.-Msrtfo 
with the Ravi Still proceeding westward* wo romr to the 
Akesincs and the Vitasiu, diluents of the Ravi. The Akerines 
h mm called theChctiab; hot in the time of Alexander the 
fimrt, ns in that of the hymn to rivers, it bore the name 

3 WiliopV IrsniM., t.i 3 , i]i + r 
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Akcsiues, or Black* The YitaatA is now known m the Bdmt, 
the Kyphosis of Alexander's geopxapLei’s. 

On crossing the YitaatA, or Behnt, M. St*-Martin oliservcs, 
tliat we i\mi the territory known ew the Punjab, himI enter a 
country with which historians mid travellers are much less 
familiar. This extreme north-western district was celebrated 
in the ancient period of India for sacred ponds (or tanks) and 
is called* on some occasions, Rishika, or country of ilishis. 

We need not here follow M. St.-Martin, in the identification 
of the last six or eight of the rivers which the hymn invokes, 
but they are expressly named as joining the Indus: 

H) Indus, thou at first mingled thy rapid waters with those of tlw 
Trisbtanak of the Basil, of die Sveth of tins jEEubh*. diou earn est with 
thee on the same chariot the lioinati amt the Knumi." 1 

The KubhA is probably the same as the Kophcn ol the 
Greeks, and the Greek Kuphen undoubtedly indicated the 
Kabul river, Basil means originally fC jdce ? ,? "water” arid 
tins and the other rivers here mentioned all appear to have 
arisen in the monutains aljove K&huL 

This description of a country in which one great river bursts 
forth with it sound of thunder, and runs its course attended or 
;H L rinnpunird by six or seven other rivers, and their minor 
alHueiiis and branches, applies most accurately to the Punjab. 
Into this country of many waters the Hindus of the Rig-Veda 
1 1 ;id migrated. They cuiered from the west. They saw the 
Indus already become a great river from its confluence with the 
Kopltcn, and they called it SLndhu (Indus) River. They crossed 
in h-ucccwuhi, the Jt-lum (Vitastfu ; 2nd, the Chenah 
(Ahcrines) : 3rd, llie Ravi (MnmdvriddM) tlie river of Lahore; 
4tlj iSk^ Heas (Yipisft); 5th, they recognised the junction of 
the Bens with the larger Sutlej; and litis, they arrived at the 
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Sara*wari* which they accepted as a protecting boundary. Tlii& 
wit&tliB" Iron Guta 1 between NisMdiui/ J and probably in imeiciit 
i\nf* the Saras wuti may not huve !sceu the ii^ignificsmt ptream 
it is at present* M* St.-Martin finds tracts of old cities in 
what is now a desert, and he conjectures that by burning down 
forest*, anti depriving the land of moisture, the Hindus them- 
selves changed fertile soil into E&nd* 

The egunlry extending from the Saras wad iu the east 10 the 
river Kuphcn or Kabul in the west! may be acceptedj therefore, 
sui the geographical area over which the 11 Indus ranged during 
the period of the Rig-Ycda* Tip the north they were hounded 
bv the Himalaya and lower ranges of mountains; and to the 
south the hymns have been thought to lead us to the sea. Poets 
continually declare that "the rivers nosh to the that 

the ^winds toss the clouds as tine ocean t*K£*es ships; 1 " that 
** merchants desirous of gain crowd the ocean with their ships,* 1 
But M. SL-Murtin dties not believe that Hindus had readied 
the so a at so early u period. The Samudra or great water into 
whidi the rivers ntahcdj was, he believes, the Indus swollen to 
the dimensions winch it acquires iu Sriude. lie refers to Lieut. 
PottitigLTj in whose 11 Travels'* we find the following passage, 
describing the Indus, which " varies its course, between south 
utid south-west* to the fortress of Attockj in north latitude 
33° 55'- To the northward of that place it is distinguished by 
the title of A boo Seen, or Father River, and there it is usually 

1 Mjli Mullifj Letter on I ln h CLusi - k he iuiiu* pf llio ecd! re onp s or OkmIi. 
itL-nlLm of I In? Turanian p. Tins fourth river b tin.’ Rem*, aad Ihu 

IfO ’ art li llio SulMtp?, Tbctt ZWQt w1w. l j i 

Tim nunn iif kliftw riven ncu hikU umlnb form llwf of annlml 

fUKemrtJy in iliileinMkl baJiLt. They i'L i c£ni[plkV. T)wV rw tumm-Hhics known 
iLi-N- ilitkB ftminatulwt hi * by iha kutmr of I Ik 1 ,Snl In Ijjw, but mn-i 

4 *»il iia?Ls # by LjL-at. l l ott his^'f l i llLv nuw-a-days aaSlm i be 0 iikru 

v Tin? five Ti v rrs. at t ho l > iinjdh p piflJM ■ Hr ill] HTilk. Tl iry run IqI i> I ho Clm- 
i fi^ frum wcat to mil t riu tEli - Itnluit n-r kimUj, iu hOtmL U) r btuirLlHongi- 
i 2 li Ullii, aiii'iL'killy Hvi|lti[iK| P T\w lllik 7 I 28'will ibn rti?t-Lvi.: 

f'lkiiunuh, nr Ji“U«^b r niu-ipntly Alu" HietHIe of 1 Punjrtukl/ur' Elv-^ itreiiirsi/ 
^iurf Tlsi: Haiti*, pinkhmU Hy- until thay ciitw Lin- imbu, ji- -iui L il m 

drn^tis, Tli^ kb Trr unit*? aUmi! 7 u ctu U rL ,h —rLuip. % r ^ isAEf, livtr. 
truka- narllf«uil uf Mu- huU.tmd take SL-Atari jn. ji. 
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called liter Itoodc Attock, or river of Attack, by which mime it 
known until joined liv the Punjinid, or five streams, that 
water the province* within the Punjab. Here it may lie said to 
cuter 5hide; and, accordingly, it seems to be thenceforth ex- 
clusivelv spoken of ns Dnryae Siude * * > - . Sea of Suulc/*— 
Trank, BtimchinUm and Stride* page 

This country, intersected by nmuy rivers, appears in the Rig- 
V&h to have been infested by wolves and other wild beasts, 
A man who bad fallen into si well cries out, iw Sorrows assail 
mej els a wolf falls upon a thirsty deer." Or the libhi Kmsa 

says, IJC the fuy.s of the sun . drive back the wolf crowing 

the great waters/ 1 And again j still haunted by dread of wolves^ 
the same poet says :— 

"Once, a tawny wolf beheld me faring on my way, und having seen 
im< rushed upon tnti )rearing!, iis a carpenter whoso tack ache* [wiili 
looping, bkuida erect from Ins work)."® 

The prowess of Vishnu is sudij that “ be is like a fearful, 
mvenuns^ inouutaiii-hDuiLtiugj wild beast. 11 The wan 1 u*ed is 
supposed to mean a lion/ “ As hunter** chase a lion in a forest,"’ 1 
occurs hi a hymn by the liishi Pauls, and similar expressions 
are not rare. 

Peacocks, parrots, quails and partridges* inhabited the woodaj 
elephants trampled down* the forests^ and, ns m ortli America, 
lire node fbr them a path through blackened woods. 

Of Ago!, they say 

i A aintilsr tlwHiHion [s given by lOi miliw. Tha tttaleef thh l. 

MuttnliOiart EJnliltUtW:— ' CH'ie tuni^Jrk’ tluMt uf tf aI fflrfli llw nun. 

i+Tlrt ,]i'l«in l 3 kc rjir-iuib all tint nn-i but ntiil appears iu oi\a 

S(i mi]iM dlso-vo tffitfUtttu A bent 30 riitf/'—-ip/iivirsftj fo J/Miitotau-f AV- 
% n iU*3 tower iIowb ibftw joint itRarru fc Kr*$ih*A of CauM,' rvt pL, 

tbs Kafir At Sbttrntflrbulrtw A^emOj 1 i?., ffum £4**L l£arariir$# t 

lhi-T atv johiiHl bv ll\<? Gharm, or joint- jr. 1(7. 

uf tb* Bm*h mid SliEuiI^-, MVHWi traeiP., tcA i, p. 271; 
FttiP this point lo MittcanU Ku-u wlifre KA ^ 3oj r 

th.‘\- fill into ilie tndiu, thwv Elv*i 1 I bid K vul. B. \k 0*; H- V,_i, 1SJ. 

-iTr iiha tuif lliv iinF-i-- •■! J 1 lliiJillllL Tin- 1 Mini, vuk iik ]i. 2 fiO: El V, i.jJ. 

Indlumtid LNlnj^nd mu iumf-ly pantlltllo Ibs- lp xoL i. 171. It. V. i. IF4 - 
■ 14- Ij (.liliLT, LUl* dbtrtin^iipu*! britifluijy 
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p * Who shiues amidst the forests os if satisfying hi instil f (witii food): 
who (rushes along; like water down a declivity and thtindors like a 
chariot (of war): d&rk-pallicd n consuming vet delightful, he i* regtnkd 
like the skv, smiling with iroiistclki-ioiis. 

,+ lie who is in many phrc^ ; who spread# over tin whole earth, like 
eli i animal without a herdsman, that according to it# own will l 
A giii* the brigkt-sliiiiing + coiisuming llie dry bushes, by whom the pain 
of Lliiukuesa (is in dieted on the tree#), entirely drinks up their nwirtun/ 1 

Anil thus, as M. St.-Martin Mieves, fire slowly dried up the 
Countryj and caused the great sandy deserts of Sugdli and Mar- 
war, in which the Sarnawnti Ijecanic buried. 

Pmises iu Agitij “whose pure and spreading flame blades in 
the forest/* ore very frequent. He is called iJ feeder upon trees / 1 
when u easily tliii mhi g the woods/' his flame# spread over the 
s-artli, lie u glides along iiuiii'resicd / 3 “ rapid in movement as a 
fiiat-flymg l Lief* 1 - 

Agui shears t3ie hair of the earth. The wind makes manifest 
Agnij s|Hjrtiug with the swhes of the forest. T3ie forestR an; cu- 
w rapped in iL u banner nf smoke/* and * l the birds are terrified /* 
hut when the flumes have done their w ork, the wood is « easy 
of access.” Penetrating thus through tangled forests, wc hud 
them amongst “ mountains, whose treses are trees/* inhabited 
by graceful spotted deer/* and singing hymns in favour of ugri- 
culture* 

,r O 1 beautiful Mvrins. sowing barley with the plough, drawing forth 
Jiuwl fsr mail, atnd sweeping nwsy tlje Lta&yu with Uio thunderbolt, yu 
have ' rented great light for I ho Am/ 3 

Ary it mean# themed ves (the Hindus) 5 whilst Da#yu, literally 
thief or robber, is one of their names for the people who spoiled 
their crops, and whom they ultimately conquered. Barley, wc 
observe! was sown w ith the plough 1 and Professor Lassen gives it 

1 Wtkon'i 1 rtLiLP-., vmI. ii 1 *, 13t $ I * Muir 1 Oritf, T. H toL ii. 

R V. tt i I p. a7&. 
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as Ills opinion, that ns the word for plough, in western languages, 
is not derived from Zend ami Sanskrit, "c nun inter tli.it tins* 
nations sejiamtcd lufore ploughs were much known. 1 M nil 
events, tie Hindus of the B%-Veda could plough: and they 
l ia ve preserved u hymn to be used at the coitunencOtueut ot tb( 
ploughing season. 

■ May tbs heavens, ihe «nicm, the Jhmimant, bo kind to us: may 
ilio lord of the field he gracious to n* s let us, uede tarred (by foes), 
luivtf recourse to him. 

■* May tbs n*en (drew) happily, the men hihmir happily:. IHCi >' 

Lbs traces Lind happily : wield die gowl happily. 

Other hymns spunk of measuring <r fields ” a with a rod, mill 
carrying borne product: in carts. 

The Sisu (Dalbcrgtn Sisu), now known as one of the chid 
timber trees of India, is used for tlic oouatraction of cure. 1 

i* p’jx firmly the substance of die Wfljdtr (axle), give solidity to iht 
sisu (floor) of the ear," 

Carpenters, ur what wc should cal! coach-builders, were even 
more important to these early Hindus tlum they are to us: and 
a well-built car is invoked ns u divine protection. 

"(Chariot made of the) forest-lord, lie strong of fabric; 1 b our friend, 
1* oiir protector, and lw aiaimod by warriors: thou art girt with cow 

hhtes. * ■ V + * . 

i* Warship with oblatiotuf tlia etatma ceiiMrtfCUjd ot 1 ilia- subsume*; of 

lieuneu and ciwtii, the estmated ossauia: of the forest-lords: * — . tllL> 
l HCJJ 11 willl ihc coiv-ludti.* 1 

111 these enrs they appear to have been continually travelling, 
lliwul-making is alluded to, and also restmg-ptaecs on the road, 
at which refreshments were in readiness: at least so thought 

1 Wilson 1 * tnm^ 3 ill, p, ; K«V. 
iii r 53, 

' Ibid, rd Ui* 1**475 1 S. V. ti 4i. 
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the late Professor Wtbon. The Mimits, qt winds, are said 10 
have such resthig-pbces provided fur them amongst the cloud*; 
ami m 4i Prapafchas or Clioltries were not likely to be pure mytlio- 
In ideal inventions, ilia&c for the 31 un its must have had their pith 
totypes on earth/* 

b * Mru ni*. id I good tliinjti ure in jour tars ; on your ahouldcrs abides 
emulous strength; at your resting places un the road refreshments \rxl* 
ready/) 1 


Metal# are continually mentioned in the Hig-Vcda, where a 
poet praises ludra its eagerly 4 *asa carpenter bends the pliant 
metal round the wheel; 7 * and when the foot of Yispala, wife of 
Kbehtj "had been cut off like the mug of a bird, in m engage¬ 
ment by night/ 1 the Awins 44 gave her an iron leg that slie might 
w alk ; the hidden treasure (of the enemy being the object of the 
conflict) , Wfl Of arms and ornaments made of mebd, we have 
already hud tome brilliant descriptions. Metal money would 
also appear to have been in use* itishiu# of gold taring mentioned. 

■■I, luikahivat, uiita^ilalingly Bocepted u hundred nishkoer* 

Their riches they " hid in n chest, a lisll, or a well, as is still 
the custom in many parts of India/ 7 Ten lacs of mpcea, belong* 
ing to the Peahwn [£100,000}, were found liuilt into lIic side of 
a wall, when the English took possession of Ptxmah. 4 And 
with in the last lew yearn wo read, that the lute Queen of Oudc 
prepared a secret place, under the hike which washed the palace 
wulb, wherein to conceal her money, in the event of the English 
taking military possession of the country 


1 Wilson 1 * Imm., vol. ii. p. 151, iiwJ 
lulrii, iti. s IL. j. 10y, 

1 Ibid, i, p. 311: It. V u lie 
1 mill, voL ii> pL IT. H. V, L1^41 
rill E]&r vdnk uUtitu, irr "Atu'fofli 
Imlidn VTriglilJ,” |fp, 7—10 a n p^H-r 
oomaiUTi lchUmI eke 1 SO 1 lo the Mmirv 
mill ir Hiieitly of by Mr, fid- 

ft uni Tbiif inn. ^ !*n LiEli j1 n: t IiAm i u-Il*.. 
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SiNliltiti ippmr to b*rr beni go ? d 
rain*, worn us ticddftfflt. All 1 , Tbiimi 
dti.-* Prufu^Hj r Soldi! fofcrr m ^uvissf^ 
tk t|w( tin* -ward mnj be 
dcrivrtl from *i* t out, ieemL ka, " *jilcn- 
clone - (from tan, IQ aSahto), 1 ' fii-LAa 
ocurtifp. In fiuiuh T - L r. L an - *. 
iL I 111. 

1 Tmth of I Iw Snnliiti of h'Ai i 
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The iiHc'of money in trade may uot 3 however, have ^jccu mi- 
known; for fi merchants desirous uf gain ,J are cited in the Ri^- 
Veda as sending their shi|)8 to the sea.' In another hyinu it is 
Miid, that whether men are “ helpless or clever, they miiat 
“adhere to a bargain," even though it should have proved die- 
advantageous.’ 

Amongst the vices which the Vcdie hymns record, gambling 
is the most frequently mentioned and the most deeply deplored, 
In a hymn, praying for protection from etiemK»,thc Ilishi Kamva 
says, that he (Iocs not denounce the man who reviles him; he 
“ (bars to speak evil (of.any one}, as it gamester few* (his adver¬ 
sary; holding the four {dice), until they are thrown.” 1 

1,, the touching 87th hymn of the 10th hook of the Uig-Vede, 
the penitent exclaims, “It was not our doing, 0 Vanina; it 
was necessity, an intoxicating draught, passion, dice,* Another 
hymn, from the same tenth beuk of the edu, “ tuny 

predblv," Mr. Muir observes, “lie the production of one who 
lays before us the sad results of his own hitter experience 
showing with “great vividness and graphic power f that " the 
sediictuiiis and miseries of gamtiling “ were “ a* tuuttely felt m 
those early ages sis they are in those later times." 

i, ills tunilillpg, air-hern iproduowi of the gram Vibhldatn tree 
Ps,, the slisfl) delight me m they eondmio to roll on diu dfce-hoani. 
The exciting dice onobunt mo, like a draught of the WW* plant growing 
ou Monet Ih'tjavut. 

•■g. She* i the gamester's own wife) never wronged or dcspife'il iue. 
fahe was kind 10 me and to my friends. Hut f. for rho Kikt’ of the 
iKirind dice, have spumed my tie voted spouse. 

„ g, My niruhor-in-kw detenu mo; my wife rejects nie. in his . . . 

( ,la gamester) finds ■to comforter. I cannot d Uoover vdmt Is I ho eiijov ■ 
niLiit of the gaud ier, any mom tlian 1 can perceive what Is the Imppi- 
iass of a worn-out hack liorse. 


i Wllwa'i tnuii.1 vuL i, p* 1SS i 
‘'Abill^Uu- p. V?U| H. V. iv, il 
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i+ -v. 04hcra pay rawix to the wiftr of the man whose wealth b coveted 
by the impetuous dice. Bis father, mother, brolli-evt? f hny of him, ■ We 
know nothing of hi m ; take him uitfliv boumL* 

,h fp. When l resolve not to \w tormeuted by them, bocaaw I tim 
itbondened hy toy friend?, who withdraw from roe ; yet, its soon ffi the 
brown dice, when they nne thrown, make o rattling sound, I hasten to 
their randftSTaos like n woman to her paramour, 

ti. The gummier cqqh* 4 to the assembly. glowing in body, find Lu- 
qobiug, * Shull 1 win? p The diet! iiilkxwe hh desjre + making over lib* 
winnings to Ms opponent, 

« 7, IIooking T piercing, deceitful, vexatious, delighting t« torment,— 
ilie dkc dispense transient gifts, and again mini the winner: they are 
covered with honey, blit destroy the gambler* 

■* 8. Thirlr troop of tifty^thrcedisportH itself f disposing metfa ckstinie^ 
like the god SaviLri, whose tttdtitan«s never foil They how not before the 
wrath cvi-Li of the fiercest. The king himself make* olteisancc to them. 

* + tL They roll downward : they bound upward, Having no ktn-ds, 
ihcy overcome hint who luu, llicsc celestial coals, when thrown on iht 
dive bonrd, search the heart though cold themselves. 

B + < 10* The destitute wife of thu pinaster is distrased, Eind so, toe, is 
the mother of u son, who gcx 1 - -he knows not whither, in dubt, and 
fih.x+ldngafter money, the garni Azt approaches with trepidation the hoaxes 
of other people at night. 

■Ml. It vese- the gmnesl.T to see his own wife, and iheti to observe 
thi- wivi -n and happy homes i-f others* In the morning he yokes the 
brawn horses Lthe dice); by the tinn-wlien tht fire pea out lie hits 
sunk ititii il degraded wrelda/" 

The hymn concludes with words of advice: 

ki 10. Never play with dice; practise husbandry: njoioc in tliv 
property, esteeming it suHtewnt.'* . 

+l 1 l, Be friendly iO dii-iK be auspicious. to us ; do not Switch u> 
[>uwer fully with your imchiLiiiment* Let your hurt He wrath abate. 
I-r-t ottien. bg subject to the fetters of tin 1 brawn ones (tlu- dhcj.’t 

Use Atharva \ rrla appears, to record many invocation* from 
gamesters,—the following verses arc quoted by Hr, Muir; 

1 ■!. Ihiir, J. R. AS,, Xe* 5^rirt r v<A tl. \*{k ^ 3U s R, V. j. &L 
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- As tlie lightning c^ery day strikes the tree Srreaiirtilly. ha nifty I 
to-day irresistibly smite the gamester VpElTi the dice. 

J> May the wealth of the rid* and ihe poor unresisting b*i eel Levied 
from every side into my bind sh winnings . 441 

m 

In other 1 hymns of the pjituc Veda ilie Apsarasas arc in¬ 
voked, as : “I invoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaros, who 
collects and scatter*, and receives gains in the game of dice* 
May she, who dances about with the dice when she wins by 
gaming, grant gain tq ua . , . * Z 1 The Apsamsas again in 
A, Y. ii. 2 f ij tire lL fond of dice / 1 and ** srmk bewitching" * 

From the passages already dteri, we perceive that the Rig- 
Ycdn Hindus had already made some progress, not only in 
divine philosophy, hut in tlie arts of life* From other page^gea, 
again, we gather that the people probably lived in small towns 
or village?, modi as they do now", governed then, ft- now, by u 
headman or elder- In a hymn addressed to the god Agtti by 
lUmr?M(wnja, In? says i 

41 The mortal who feeds thy consecrated biirnt*cffining with find 
enjoys. Agin, a dwelling peopled with descend n ms, mul a life of n 
In uni red years. * * - * * * * 

" Tlnm ait to be praised amongst ibe people, for them art our wvll- 
boLoved guest, venerated like m elder in a city. 41 71 


Good government in alluded to by the Rishi Agastvn, w 'hen 
he says to the gyd J ndrci : 

fc ’ May we be, m> it were, thy valued frtamfc . * „ . . Emulous hr 
commendation, like (tboso contending for tlie favour) of won* tiuty 
litdrn* lhv wfeldev of tlw thunderbolt. be ctjunlh- (a friend t to its; like 
those who, di^imi* of hh hiomlsbip, (conciliat'd the lord of a city 
(ruling) with good gomtitnom * 


These ** Lord* of Cities" probably held power, subject to 
certain obligfttioim towards a King or Knjn, and the king was 


1 Muir, ibid- Aiharra Vrtht, xu r 

50, 
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not only of ihe soldier class, hut himself practically a soldier 
leaning In* forces into battle. Kishis were the adviser* nt 
kings, and were scut for cm all important occasions to perform 
Mierificta* Rishis often marry the daughters of RAja*, or it 
nia y be that the son of a RAslii i* considered a suitable match 
fur the dfuightor of & RAja. Then- e* a story of this kind con¬ 
cerning the opulent Hathaviti" who dwells upon the (hanks 
of the) Gom&ti (river] a feeder of the Be&s or Vip&sA, and has 
tbs home on (the skirt* of j the MmiAlaym This story we re¬ 
count the mure willingly, because it show* the position held bv 
women. X priest of the family of Atri performed lor this 
Ruin a certain sacrifice., and being pleaded with the appearance 
<if the- Rajivs daughter, who was present at the ceremonial, lie 
asked for her as a wife for his sou. The girl's mother objected* 
because the young nacm was not himself a Radii, and no maiden 
of their house had ever been given to a less saintly jiersonnjzc* 
This difficulty, however, was got over* The young man com¬ 
menced his probationary course by practising ansteritics + l 1 he 
Wife of a neighbouring Raja then gave assistance by pre- 
aenting him with a herd of cattle and costly ornaments; and, 
lastly* the Mnruts, or Winds, appear to have conferred upon 
him the honour of ItbhiheHxl, whereupon he ventured to send 
these words to the RAja: 

t'llj lovu (for vunr daughter) does not depart/* 1 

We perceive by this history that women were not then re* 
i|iiired, els Oriental phrase, to “ keep the purdah/* or remain 
behind n curtain ; for the daughter and her mother were present 
at the public sacrifice made by the 4( opulent Iluthaviti/ 1 and 
the wife of another Kilja wan able to take part in the consequent 
love-making, and to sissist the luver with wealth. Incidental 
comparisons also show that the presence of women in public was 


1 \Yinoa% tr.LiLB. p roL iii. p* 3*6; T(, V. v. OL 



recognised,—-n* when the format trees arc Miitl to hr alarmed [it 
the approach of the Moruts, and to wave tn and fro 11 ns n 
woman in ;i chariot/’ J or the Morula moving m the firmament 
arp compared to the splendid wife of ti nian 'uf rank!.- Other 
expressiona occur in degeriptions of llshas or Agui showing 
tender affection for women, ami in uiie pamgc it in stated that 
an unmarried daughter hm a claim upon her fatlu-r, hrotluT, or 
other male relatives for subsistence . 11 

In the 13 -ttb hymn of the first book of the Rig-Vcda, Ushas 
is said to go to the west, 11 [a woman who has) uo brother 
(repairs) to !ier male relatives; and like one ascending the ball 
fof justice) for the recovery of property, (she mounts in the 
sky to c laim her lustre) /* 

In the introduction to the volume containing this hymn* 
l J roh-*sor Wilson obs-.Tvvs that u u appears although iku vi-j-y 
pempicnonsly described, that daughters lind claim* to a share of 
the paternal inheritance/* 

Chariots mid horses used in war were an essential element of 
wealth ; for, as might be expected,, the newly-arrived Ary as or 
Hindus were constantly at war with the people, whose lands 
thev were endeavouring to ocettpy. On these occasions they 
invoke I mint, u home by Ills steeds/* '* breaking in two the 
hostile host/* ^rigorous, rushing like a war-horse /* 4 He who 


■ CTIbon’i trams., vol ii. y+ l&O i 

R. \\ i lfifl. 

31 Ibid, voL it 153 ; R. T. i. IG7, 

* Ycijkft, 3 k ■!, quolrb n Vodic verso 
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at1itnri*e given away pp —h doctrine Ms 
wliiL-b atlH.r* refemd it* by him do not 
wMml; nml bo litonhi? qubte* the 
wr*# (given above), K, V, L 1-1, 7 
(WilpOPp Tu-li a. |J. 1-J VLbiub, in bij 
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e. kf- Colcbrooko'* ** Two Troai™ on 
the Hindu Law of InK-ritfliwu,,'* Boitu- 
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-with his “ champing, neighing, snorting (stmls )’’ 1 has ever won 
riches for his friends. They entreat Inti™ to protect their 
leailfr in battle *’ when the feathered, sharp-pointed, shining 
shafts fall," and when their horses arc " urged over an uneven 
road like falcons darting upon their focal. 

Kbss rode upon elephants . 5 But of this very little mention 
!« made, whilst the hymns abound in lively graphic inscriptions 
of horses. 

The Dfifiyus* nr oii&inksj whom Iitdrci w invoked to destroy* 
are darker cdtouiaJ than themselves. After kilim" them, he 
“divided the Held* with his whitc-complexioned friends.”* 

U jnai-a, ..... the destroyer of cities, has scattered the 
Uhck-spmug senile hosts/'* Indra ..... “punished tlic 
jie"lectors uf religions rites; he tore off the black skin (of the 
aggressor)." 0 Amongst these black-skinned enemies we liml 
one named Burnham, lie dwelt forty years upon the inouii- 
laiiia, mid possessed diic hundred aneieiit impregnable cities, 7 
Tlicae cities were coveted hy one of l ultra's white-complexioned 
friends, called the “hospitable Divodfisa." H Divodiw»as re¬ 
pulsed, and obliged to hide himself in the waiter; hut Imlra, to 
give him pleasure, struck off the head of Bambnra. Sam bam 
lived in Idnvraja, 11 a country into which the waters Bow."' 4 
He believed himself invulnerable; but lndra diHcnvend him 
when issuing from the mountain , ,h ami scattered the hundreds mid 
thousand* of his hosts. For the mighty Divodftsa, Iiulra, who 
dances with delight in battle, destroyed ninety cities. 11 ludrti 
hurled Suinlmra from the mountain; 14 ninety-nine cities lie de¬ 
stroyed, the hundredth lie gave to Hivodiau. 11 

' WiliOQt Irate., toL i.p.77 : ILV. ’ WiLwii’s Iran*., lol. I p. SUS t 

i. no, n v. 1 . 112 . 

1 ibid, vol, lii. p. -Util; R. V, ti, 46 . " H*M, ml, u*. ]’. 47 H R V. ri. IT 

1 I bid, tut. lii, p, ISfii H. V, ir, I |B Ibid, *ol. iii. pji. -135, I ad; R, V, 
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In relating contests of this nature, difference of worship k. 
usually alluded ten I hi Ira eared Dabhtti from being carried oil 
l>y the A auras {or flaayus). "lie burnt all their weapon* in a 
kindled fire, mid enriched fDttMuti] with their cattle, houses, 
and chariots ; J> and the other guml deeds he performed when 
he was u delighted by libations, offered with faith/' 3 Enemies 
advancc, ** breaki i ig the saerifi ej al vessels /* Sim il nr ex previous 
nre very frequent 1 allowing that the Da^yus, or enemies, wen* 
not worshippers of Indrn. It La also stated that they spoke a 
different Language, 

11 India . * < . * verily thmi hast slain Suahiui , . - - - Wiiti tin- 
tlmiiile-rboli Lhou bast oonfoiuMfed tk* voiceless Diwyits; linen haot *h - 
strayed in battle the speeds bereft 

In addition to the Basyu chiefs. ah nve-mentioned, M. St - 
Murttii draw's attention to one named Krishna. 

11 Offer adorstiiin -with oblations E«> him wh<i is delighted (villi 
praise), who, with ISijriwaii, destroyed ilir pregnant wiv+^ of Krishna/ A 

Proft'ssor Wilson observe, in el ante, that ri Hijiswaii is »siid i" 
he a kiugp the friend of Judin; Krishna to he elh s/jrHrtf (or 
Paayu)> who was slain, together with Ins wives, that none of his 
posterity might uursim" 

Krishna means black; and the name may, on this orrstuun, 
Professor Wilson think#, allude to the dark-con i pterional fduri- 
But there is aiinther Krishna, even in the Rig-Veda, 
and he and his son Yiswnfca are members of the Angirasu family , 
who may be called Rig-Veda aristocrats of good old fiunily 
descent - t and both father and son appear amount the Risbis i.f 
the hymns. M< St.-Martin warn* his readers against imagining 
any ernmes'tion between hridiMj the Ilnsju, who was conquered 

1 VTUrfm** Irani., \cA. iii. p, OT ' T 
K V. v B 20. 

* lhkd H FoLLp, £f»| E.v. I. nn t 


1 YV ilium 1 a imisfl., vol ii V- 345. *cl- 
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1 Ibid* to!, iii p. 13$ i Hr V, tl 27. 
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by Hijiswnn on ibe banks of the river Aojniifiati, and Krishna, the 
Yftdara, the celebrated hero in the epic literature, Dfcsyu was 
an appellation given by tire Aryan Hindus t» the race which they 
found already in the hmh This aboriginal race called themselves 
Juts, and the word Jafc, the Sanskrit Yadava, refers to tilt later 
Krishna, and jiossihly to aboriginal Hasyus. So toon as Da- 
iytis were converted to the religion of the Vedas, they were 
ranged amongst Aryas* 31. St.-Martin cues passages from the 
Uig-Vcda, in which something of this process is risible. In 
one hymn Imlru is entreated to bring Tnrvasu and Yacht into 
submission to his lnw p whilst in another hymn Turvnstij Yadn. 
and their king Asanga, appear amongst ImW& friends* and on 
one occasion we even find a Brahman nctiGccr of the important 
family of the Kin was thanking the Yitdns for the rich presents 
they had made him. The Bhoj&s afford a similar example. 
Theae people are another tribe of the ™ie aljorigiurd mss as 
the Ysdns, now known as Hhotiyas; but, nevertheless, they as¬ 
sisted at the sacrifice which Vkwainitrii offered for King Slid as. 

-l These pmeriflrern nre ilu; flhijjas, of whom the [Iherdfiid Anglin*^ 
i mo the prirtrta,)* 11 

At verse 1 i of the same hymn Yhswimitm asks India what 
his cattle do for him amongst the Kikatas?—people who after 
no libation* w ho kindle no sacrificial lire, ff Bring them lu 
vi8 p ,J lie continues; “give m the wealth of the usurer; let us 
have the portion nf the vile $Jfeha/ f Kikatas arc a tribe of 
aborigines who wore dwelling to the oast of the Saraswatij ami 
14 Indr&V cattle,” meaning cloud*. the poet's prayer is, that the 
beneficent clouds may not be detained amongst the people who 
offer im worship in the east, hut that they may come west, anil 
cause plenty and prosperity to Inilm's loring worshippers.- These 
slight uotiees of the Danyas or Juts of former days will sufliee to 
show that, although they were enemies, they wore not regarded 

1 WU*ut& lrunr K vul Lii. y, 85 l It, V, liL &L 1 Sr.-U.-irciu, p, ISfl, 
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ns contemptible or imiitj partita t rmefflira by tlie Bi^Vetln Hin¬ 
dus* The more combative tribes seem to have lived in the 
mountains, making sudden incumoua on the plain*, as ibeir 
rlranoiiriimta have had a habit of doing ever since. Other tribes 
again, tifi the YMavas, appear in the Maha-bharata ns then adopt¬ 
ing Hindu modes of worship, alter Inning liecomc amalganuited 
with the Aryan race, This mingling: of races has had a most 
extensive influence on the inhabitants of India. Among Hu- 
lower classes the mn-Aryan dement prevails ; among the middle 
classes it probably balances the Aryan element* and even in the 
classes of aoldiprH, kings f and Brahmans it is far front 1111 know u_ 
Brahmans mid a few kings heat represent the ancient Aryan 
Hindu race; and of these we find name* in the Rig-Veda which 
have been honoured, not only in all hiatuiy and literature*, but 
fioHou™! in a long-cou tinned Sine of posterity. 




*' Aa tl* in* pain from die *w\ as Elk? SinmL flower lb (cusik) tnt ftf, 

Hi tEie bajttttrf emuMron VaiLm^ rtulrm ftwra, ao m.n]F ttiifle prri<li! rt — 

VllWlUnTSVl lMJ»JW'ATI03t, p. J +. 


CHAPTER IV 


mw* ltd* fffpV# Ajw/,—Jfrti it, <m*u mho |M Aynm.—Ifr-flAwra* jjeocfte 
rtf/p tamMf a jrwwrrl w-iJJie /&r JWj*. -Sawn Sfon-yirr ,— Tlwrlmitra ami 
rnwith&K — Co/flui Irfrtrn pfUtt* and loidim^Urtikmanimt impart t-arr 
tappofted % naivwiifeiirf tirui mrrtd lilttafortr — and €qU*$c*. 


In the Hymns of the lli*-Veda the principal characrtcrw are in- 
spirecl poem mllesl Itisdiri, Visrwimitni ri the warrior Ri*lii 
who foupht for kiug? Sudfe, quarrelled with Vuskhtha, addressed 
a line hymn to the river Saraswafi, and crossed its hatiha tn 
gather Botna. Ysvishtlui is the Hishi who makes confe^'inu of 
bui io Yarmia P and ridicule* ftmnu ceremonies: Kutsa, the 
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Rishi who drives the god ludru in Ida c&r, and so forth. Oeca- 
simialiy, however, the hymns call Rudds Bnihiuaiiais, for Brah- 
imn (neuter) b a word for hymn^ whilst Brihmnna probably 
means a man who recites such hymns. 1 

M r, Muir gives a king list of pas&ages in which the word 
BruAntun is used ill the hymns in the sense of f * hymn" or 
4 * prayer/ 1 as: “ A sacrifice without pr&tjer (n bra lima) does not 
jiloiLsft thee/' 

Rig-Veda, ii. 23, ,J We invoke thn% BnJunanntfpati, chief 
leader of the (heavenly] bands/ 1 the expression befog, Professor 
Wilson tells ns, " best lord of mantras”— At'ttAtoUtttumJ* Again, 
in Maintain vL 75, we read : 

,fc Whoever whether m unfriendly relative &r a stranger, dedne-s to 
kill us. may all the gods destroy him ; prayer is my IwL'St amour/' 


Hut in an interesting essay on the original signification of the 
word Brahma, Professor limig, w hile affording further proof that 
one of the principal meanings of this word is " hymn/* w arns us 
Tint tn connect with it, or with our rendering of it* "prayer," 
the idea of devotion in the modern sense of the latter ward- 3 
" After wards," Mr. Mnir oiiservcss, "when the ceremonial 
ijecaiue more complicated, ami a division of sacred function* 
took place, the word Brfthmaua, or the men who uttered the 
hymns, was more ordinarily employed for a minister of public 
worship, and at length fame to signify one particular kind of 
priest with apedei duties/’* 

Much lias been written about the origin of Brahmans, some 
Orientalists believing that they were of different rare from I hr 
other classes of Aryan Hindus; but wc meet with no farts attfli- 


1 M Mir, -T. R. A. * i A ii. Nv w Bcnea* 

p. 300. Pricsti in iJir V#ffk Afif* Wr 
fLi.-lLI lKmirtfraiU llki‘ latter DiHimanf, 
hi dktimpiiih thmi, on tht oQm UnmU 
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l Ik- ?edk wiirks culk^l Brih a 
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dent to support thut theory, und their petition appears perfectly 
intelligible us being thnL of men distiiigumhc^l for gift* of song. 
Attached to each king was a Purofufa, who conducted 1™ aarri- 
fires, tltiH. Sanskrit word purclutu being, as Ptofosor Max 
Muller 1 eaiiHulcrK, ffI the iinMt ancient name for a priest by pro- 
ll^ion/ J pur&hiia meaning pr&po$iiu* or /inM*< Originally, 
Pnrohita and Bruhtnan may have implied the same things but 
whilst 15 rah man uiis, perhaps used for those who formed them- 
selves into a kind of national association, Pnrolnta wa- appro¬ 
priated to designate the officiating priest. 

The hymns represent the pro4i>erity of n king as deluding 
absolutely on his Furoliita. The Bt&hi Y&niadevu says :— 

■‘Tbs king* before whom there wdks a priest (Ptimhiink lives wc31- 
e^udilifchr.i in hj* own houses toliim the earth yields for imr, and 
bofiiiu him iho p.ople bow of xhvit own accord* 

“ Uimppu&ci]' ho conquers iri'tismes, those of liis cnatnies and Ijg-t 
friend a; himself u king, who prt^vni* to u UruLumi: the gods 

protect him ,’ 1 

The It Laid of these verges dfsiretl sit per-human origin fur him¬ 
self individually F hy asserting that he was tu be burn Indru 
wees,— from his mother's side- 

IS rah id mis appear to have been singularly wise m the ineis-siires 
they adopted ibr the estabh^huiciii of priestly ur Hmhinuiiiiml 
supremacy; aud because eel Inter limes, “when none but Kriih- 
i ii;lij priests were known/ 1 it became “an unaccountable and in- 
I'Liiiveiilent cirL-uniHLanee that priestly Functions should have been 
recorded its exercised hy Raj any be/' 1 they explained away his- 
torietd facts anti invented H miraculous legends, to make it appear 
thut these wtcU of the royal order had been in reality tniusfbrciuil 
into HrAh mans * ms the reward of their super-human merits and 
austerities/ 11 


1 Alkfif]D S;LMs Lit-, |1,. IH&u 
I irnl. |i)<. IB? t 

Miii/q t J rlf s ii. fe3 jl' Vuiliir Atji. 
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The very existence of such a word m Rttjunihi ± or n royal Riahi/ J 
41 [proven that Indian tradition recognised as Rrihis,or authors of 
V ed ic hyrutnt, pc rs< ms w ho 1 lad 1 >ekraged to Raj any a fami I ics * J 1 

A celebrated Rishi of tbi* description was Ybwumitra. lie 
was bom u Ksh&trijA, but caused himself to he made a Bruit- 
uiais. He and members of his family wrote (or in Brahnmuieal 
Language $aw alnmt forty hymns in the third book cf the Uig- 
Veila, in nearly cu-ry sane of which hymns Soma-jtiiec or Somn- 
sacriflce is celebrated* At one |M!ricscl be acted ns Ihirohita to 
hiitg SudA-s who lived near the confluence of the rivers But lodge 
and Dcyobt or Ileus. VUwftmitra desired to cross these rivers, 
hut found them— 

" Rushing from the flank* of the iiiolehLuj tis , , , - - like two imu'L^ 
vriih iHjuipt-itfcM.I reins." 


Addressing the united fttreauw, he says:— 

l+ Rivers, charged with water* rest a moment from your eour*e h ait say 
inquest, who go to gather the Soiim i,plant): I, list -jon of luvdkik"- 

The rivers reply, that ludm dug their ehanueb r and that they 
How obedient to hi s command. Yiswhmitra praise* lml m, and 
the rivers approve of his doing so, "but desire him to praise them 
also* Vbwdniitra then say* :— 

i+ Listen, siatt-r ptrtuiask kindly to him who pnusfc? vuej : who Lias 
rornw from afar with a waggon and a chariot; bow down lowlily. become 
easily fordable, lit main, rivers* lower thau the axle (of ihc wheel) with 
your curtciUs. 3 

The livers >pcak ;— 

■ J Hytonur. we hear thy words* that tkou hast conic from ukr with a 


1 MuirV Pricst-p hi l)w VcJic A^r*. 

.1, It. A^S-rNcVi' ^JTL^i V41|, 0-p Jlp. 2SU, L 
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miggun mill u eh&rioL: we taw down before thee, like it woman nursing 
bi r child/- 


Yixv&mitra speaks:— 

** ^bice, livijfy (yim luive allowed me fu ctw*1, nuiy tlai liJumLlit 1 '. 
.... the troop desiring tv ctoisif the wuU^ 1 

The nest Terse says : — 

M The UhtmiLas, seeking the eatth'. pawed over/ 1 

Prom tills ire may infer that Yitiw6mitr;i T a friends, the fihara- 
tLis, created the Sutledge in search of eat lie to the eastward; 
and probably on the same occasion V i sward tra celebrated il 
- jrcat Soma sacrifice 1 tor the purpose of seeming an extension of 
dominion to king Sudshf. In another hymn, of which Yiswsi- 
irntra is the Eifihi, India invited n^uatcdly to drink the soma 
[ire pared for hi til, and V iswaimtrn is said to receive great riches. 
Sic is described as— 

"Thu grmt Uidii, the gencreh>r uf ihv guiK thu attracted by the 
-Iriiius, the overlooker of ihu Itatlers int holy rio.^. 1 1 *■ Yiswimitni 

iimiitcd the watery stream when lie socrlikcil fur SuJlls Indm wilh 
■In: Kustkai was pleased H n 


The horsc-sacrificc* conferring universal dominion, appearv to 
have been performed; for after bidding the Kusikas u c.vhil&rate 
liter gods w itli praises, singing loud like screaming swans, nml 
drinking the sweet juice of the Soma/' we have the following;— 

11 Approach, Ku^ikas. die steed qf Stilly : fldmiite and let him 
luir-c to 'wini rii'hF.a (for the Jhijn^ for the king of Use go<l* lui^t slum 
Vi iim in the emit, in the west, in the north i therefore* let (Sudna) ivor- 
ship him in iltq bast l regions) of Uio earth/* 

Yiiwknittra's favour w ith king Soda* was not, however* last* 

Mmr - Onz r Soudmt I\, u.L l p | WiliuiiVlrHis.,T^L iij, v. tw* R,V. 
.110 (±nii ed.). | iii 51. 
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itig* At a subsequent period Vaskhthn lias become Purobita 
to Sfldfis, and he mid tlitr trilies of the Trimis light for kim^ 
whilst Visw&mitra, the BfuaraiaB, and ten kings, make war upon 
them. 

The relations of Vanishtha and liia fainilj to Sttdfo arc alluded 
to in the hymns of the seventh hook or Mandala of ilic Rig- 
Veda, The folio wing is translated by Mr. Muir:— 

“ L The ViLsialuhas, in white robes, with their Lairdtueisou the right, 
devoted to iacn J rites, have gladdened me. Hiding up. I call the puqilu 
round the sacrillcinl grusa, I.eL U"L tko \ aiitEhthus depart from nay door. 

-- Bv their LibaltODs tliej have brought hither the Ikr-ee Indm, 
who was drinking from the bowl. liidm preferred die VeuLshtlws to the 
ioma pouted forth by Fdsadyutiii]ii+ the son of VnyMst. 

■+ 3. Thus with them he crossed die? river ; with them he slew Sheds* 
Thiw, in the buttle of the ten kings, Indm protected Sudas U]rough 
your prayer, 0 Vcusiahthus* 

» 5, As thirsty men [looking) up to heaven, they appeared distressed* 
a hen ettirrounded iu the fight of llic ton kings* India heard Vusishtlia 
whm he uttered pndse, and opened up a wide apace to the Tritsus. 

“ + 0. The petty Dhuratns wore cut through like staves for driving 
ntule. VnSfrdittm advanced in front; wad immediately the tribes of the 
Tritsas extended themselves, 1 

|ci the 7th and Sth verses the divine knowledge of the \ aaiah- 
thas, anti the virtue of their hymns, are celebrated. Ji In another 
hymn of the same Mandala, allusion is again mode to the kiiiu: 
battle of the ten kings, and to the priests with huir-kuuta oil the 
right aide."* 

Hymn 53 of the third ljonk of the Rig-Veda is thought to 
throw some light on " this obscure subject" Mr. Muir refers 
to the opinion of Professor Roth, that this hymn 53 consists ot 
fragments from other hymns by V iswamitrn or his descendants h 
of various dates; tlic earlier verses in which the Yiswfamtms 

' UuitV Orijg. timm. T-, imI. J. p i fir* HwLh^Zur Lillcmtur and Ot- 
Ccmp. (Glided*]* pp. 3,40 i- I ^rbinhlc dt» V «bf fip^ d'. 
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el ml the K auaikas arc represented as priest? of king SutbiH lazing 
earlier tlmji verses 21—24, “ which consist of imprecations di¬ 
rected against Vasiihthft. 4 We have nu details ranccnmig wlmi 
appears to us like a olmutge of ministry ; we Only perceive that 
it occasioned a fiery feud between Vftiiihtha, who moucciluri to 
the favour of the king* and Yiswiiiiikin, whom he supplnjitoL 
Thu following are amongst the expressions of what may be called 
Yis wit i nitres imprecation:— 

V**r. 21. “ May the vile wretch who Emotes us, fuIE may iho hreai.fi 

of life deport from hini wham we luite, 

Ver. 22. *■ As (the tree) ^ulfure pain from the ase; ns the timid 

flower i» ^easily) out off; as the iujuTvit cauldron, li?akiug 1 scatters foam: 
se may mine enemy perish. 

ViT* 24 + fi t h ■ ■ '* The wise condescend net to turn the fuelish into 
ridicule : they do not kind the ass before Lbo hor»,” 

The sinvrJ is the large cotton tree fbombaar pentiwdrum) which 
{jrmvs freely in the Punjab, as in other parts of India, Roxburgh 
>peaks of its “broad umbrageous leaves, fine showy ftowero/* 
and seeds enveloped in ** frnCj soft, silky wool/ 1 The poet seems 
to be struck with the similitude of the white wool bursting from 
its seed, to the foam which bursts from an injured cauldron. 
Mr. Muir suggests, a* a H+ seeIftfaff cauldron/ 1 when u onr-htahd t 
casts out Joans." L 

The mtiltof this celebrated conflict, as il< bribed by Professor 
Hotfix at the close of his essay on the literature and history of 
tbo Veda, is thus quoted by 31 uir. H Voids hthu, in whom the 
future position of the JMhnutiis is principally foreshadowed, 
occupies also a far higher place in the recollections of Urn suc¬ 
ceeding centuries than his martial rival; and the latter succumbs 
hi the conflict out of whic h iho holy race of Brahm&vartta was 
to emerge. Yadshthn is the sacerdotal hero of the new 1 order 
of tilings. In ViftT/mmitm the ancient condition of military 
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shepherd-1 ilb in the Punjab is thrown b&vk for ever into the 
distance. Tills is the general historical signification of the con- 
teat between the two Vedic fannhc^ of which the literature of 
nil the succeeding periods 1m preserved the rooulleciioxi.'* 1 
We have dwelt the more willingly upon these passage* because 
they show something of the contests which attended the early 
settlement* uf Hindus in northern India, under Brahmnmtiil 
supremacy^ They were broken up into rival tribes* mid wore 
pressed upon by people of different worship, Yiswumitra pro¬ 
bably felt that their national existence depended upon striking 
religious ceremonials and stringent political organisatiou; ami 
for a time his influence appears to have been paramount: but 
only for a ti me. Like o ther potLtical si?h enlets, lie pa$sed tl sruugli 
seasons of defeat and adversity. Posterity remember* only his 
success ami his ability. In literature, lm inverses no less than his 
triumphs, his arrogance no less than bis liveliness* secure for 
him the never-failing affection of Ids countrymen. 

The collisions uf the less-ambitious Htshi Vnsishtha with this 
proud rival exhibit mi interesting contrast of character. One 
may say of the one a* of the other, that in Sanskrit literature 
they never did cent my after century they reappear. If legend 
nr fiction happen* to require a representative Brahman* Yjswit- 
iiiitni car Vasishtha, invested with super-human power, arc sure 
to be introductiL Bui whilst \ igwftmitra is the powerful soldier, 
Bislii Yasisktha is the pious, devotional Rfchi, the model Brah- 
man. The most touching hymn* in the Rig-Veda ore attributed 
Lo Yftsidhtlia* Or m Hindus would say* Yasishtba was the seer 
to whom these hyusns were divinely cumin uni ca ted. They 
bear a certain stamp of individuality. They are simple, in- 
genuDiiB utterances; confessing siu* yeonung after an unknown 
God* expressing attachment lo jus earthly sovereign, and refer¬ 
ring to battles fought for his protection. Their tone is very 
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different from that of the hymn* of Vutwfimifcra, who makes no 
confcaeion of sin, line indulges in defiance of euemirs 3 and takes 
cftpedal delight in the ceremonial of sacrifice* Thin domineer¬ 
ing, ostentatious spirit, w m repulsive, we imagine, to the more 
earnest Varishtlm, olid led him to regard the extended cercnie>~ 
nud, with its numerous band of Brahmans, with displeasure and 
difttruat. tSlicit feeling* we perceive in the satirical hymn which 
haa been translated by Professor Max Muller, 

A Pankgyjuc of the Vimin. 

After lying prostrate fur a year, like BrAhinnus [^forming a row, 
frct&fl have emitted tlwtr top*, roused by the shower of ba*vem 
V\ Iron the heavenly waters fell upon them, m upon a drv fish Iving in 
a poml, die music of the frogs comes together, like ihe lowing of cow-, 
with their calves, 

° Wb«m + nt the approach of the miny ssaioa, the ruin lias wetted 
tlii hi ag they were longing tunl thlhiliug, cue goes to die other while lie 
talks, like fi hon tu his father, saying, Akldudn. 

*' One of thorn embraces the other, when they revel in tlio shower of 
wiiic]-; hjlJ die brown fog, jumping after he hm been disked, jobs hi> 
speoeh witli die greon one. 

“ *^ a 0,,e of thuui repeats the speech of the other, like a pupil ami his 
toucher, even- lioib of them i* as it were in grumh, when Uiev converse 
eloquently on the turfwre of the water. 

“ <lfJI ' uf tl'OBi ^ t w-uoise, the other float-noise; one is L^wn, t|, c 
utbrr green. They tire Jitter me. tinjugli they boar the same name, nod 
tiKninSute tlieir voices in many way* us they speak. 

** ^ i,ie JMhtitana at tbs Sonin sacrifice of Aiinitm, $iiiin<r rot m<l n 
tuIJ pond i;ml talking. yon, 0 frogs cclehmle thin day of the jvur when 
the mi ay season logics. 

•Tlie* Brahman* with their Some. have luul ilieir say. performing 
the niinnal tile. Those Adhwiurus, a wonting whilst they carry the hot 
1 -uh*. pop oiu like hermit*. 

" "'T ,l,,vo tdiraj* observed the order nf tlio f>o,3, !LS they tiro to he 
vm (shipped iri the twelvemonth; these men do not neglect their seuxm; 
i he frogs, who had been like hot pot* thfinusehe-, uv now rdcitsvii wheti 
i In r.tiiiy ''tusiHi of the year sat* Lu. 



"Gow-naiaa gave. e< ant-uoise guve* tlio Brown gave, m !j> I thu (Jreen 
gave us treasures- The fn>g^.. who give us hundred^ uf cmv-^ lengthen 
our life in the rk:h autumn/'* 

That this satirical hymn was admitted into the Jiig-Yeda. 
shows that these hymns were collected whilst they were still in 
the hands of the ancient Hindu families as common property, 
and were not yet the exclusive property of Brahmans p as a caste 
or association. Further evidence of the same kind is given by a 
hymn in which the expression occurs:— 

Ai Do not be as lazy as a Brahman/ 1 

It would be very interesting to trace the series uf events and 
measures which resulted in the system of Brahmanical supre¬ 
macy which has not yet entirely disappeared, and which we 
imagine to have hern greatly assisted by Yiswhmilra. A few 
steps iu the progress are visible. The movement was two-fbhL 
It aimed at faithfully preserving the sacred composition and 
u!>o at magnifyiug the cmremmiiab of worship. All the old 
priestly families were registered r Each family was railed a gotra, 
from a wont signifying hurdle, meaning those who lived within 
the same hurdles A Fight uf ihc^c him Hit's have transmitted 
their names to posterity os descending from the eight Rights. 
In some passages #*r en IIisiiLa arc alluded to; hut Professor 
Mnac MfiUer considers the correct number to lie eight. He 
gives their names as follow*; Jamadagm, Gautama, Bharad- 
wftja, ViswiUnitra. Ywishtha, Kasyapa, Atri, Agastya, The 
names vary a little in different documents. Some lists include 
Bhrigu and Anginis, but every list includes Yasislitha and Yi*- 
wfomtaa* The Kig-Veda hymns were then collected into books 
ur Aland alas p the preservation of each book lieing apparently en¬ 
trusted to one of these specified families, 

1 lfillk>T l A.S.L. l p.«9t; E.Y. I J Mai ilnUrr* A* 9- L-. p* 483* 
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Tlie next measure may have been to extend the ceremonials 
of sacrifice, ntul this involved the necessity of additional Veda* 
with classified priests. I lie character of these later aiTuiigciiicnts 
is briefly as fol loirs: 

I'ijvt, the Rig-Vcda with Hotri priests. Tins is a collection 
of all tile hvin ns extant, arranged without reference to s]ieeift! 
ceremony, and containing many Lynn is which never could have 
Ikcu used in sacrifice. Tiic ifotri priests arc the class which 
mate use of the Hi g-Veda. 

Second, tine Sima-Veda and Udgfitri priests. In the S&ntt- 
^ eda certain Rig-Veda hymns are arranged in the order in 
uliieli the Trdgfitri priests arc required to sing nr chant them in 
a loud melodious voice. These verses arc all, with until ex¬ 
ception, to he found even iu the existing text of the Uig-Yeda, 1 

Hi ini, the Injur-Veda atul the Ailhwaryu priests, whose duties 
are thus described by Professor Max M filler;* “The chief part, 
or, os the Briiliiuaiis say, tin body of the sacrifice had to lie per¬ 
formed by the Adhwnmi priests, The prewiring of the sacri- 
lirial ground, the adjustment of the vessels, the procuring of the 
animals, and other saerificiul oblations—the lighting of the lire, 
the killing of the animal, in short, all that required manual 
labour was the province of the Adhwaryu priests/' And * 
proper pronuudntirjii of sacred text- could not be expected from 
men whose primary duty was ns the " cooks’' and " butchers ” 
of (lie sacrifice, they were allowed to mutter such verses ;is their 
office obliged them to use; and the elder Yajur-Vedn gave n 
detailed description of their duties, with formula* interspersed. 

’Jlicre is a fourth and later Veda, called the Atharva-Veda, 
which has a somewhat different diameter from those alreiuly 
mentioned, Professor Whitney says that “its first eighteen 
luniks,” of which iiinne it origin ally consisted, ** are arranged 
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upon a like system throughout; the length of the hymns J and 
not either their subject or their alleged authorship, being the 
guiding principle,” “ A sixth of the insist T however, i* not 
metrical, but consists of longer or shorter prose pieces, nearly 
akin in point of language and style to passages of the Rriih- 
nianus. Of the remainder, or metrical portion j about one-sixth 
is also to be found amongst the hymns of the Uik T and mostly 
in the tenth hook nf the latter; the rest is peculiar to the 
Atlmna;” mid these Professor Whitney speuks of as * L expres- 
-sioits of a very different spirit from that of the earlier hymns in 
the B3g-Vcdft* J# "The divinities of the AfcJtaira are regarded 
with cringing fear. JJ1 Worship In the Atlmrvn is p In fact, not 
love, but homage, to avert harm, and the most prominent 
characterifftit is its multitude of incarnations. Some of these 
hymns are now accessible to us in translations communicated by 
Mr. Muir in J. R. A. S., from which we shall presently have 
occasion to make rpiotatiou^ 

Each Veda had added to its hy imbed portion another compo¬ 
sition, known as llrfilunaua (dewier), which will lie dc^mltcd here- 
after} and at the earliest period of Hindu antiquity the hymn, and 
pierhaps the Eruhmnjra, wore in all probability transmitted orally 
from generation lo generation. Tn do so wbthnut discrepancies 
was :l thing Impossible j but to meet this evil, and prevent 
its increase, societies were formed culled Cliarmias. Each Clia- 
ran a became thus the faithful preservation of one particular 
recension of the sacred lore. To lie niemliors of the same 
Charana was a very clows tie of fellowship. Neither soldiers 
nor cultivators were admitted—all were BrUmmns. 

The establishment of these Cliaranas constituted a league 
.if H rid mums jiowcrful to resist interference, and also brought 
teamed men into association, and strengthened those powers of 
lean ling and retaining which eatabludted their supremacy. 
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It nwssary that the memory should be early trained 
from infancy t and accordingly we find that school* were von 
gdj instituted- Every youthful BrMunau wa& required to live 
twelve year* with a BrfLlnniuuteaidier called hi* Guru. Alter 
this he might, if lie wished, go home and marry ; but if he pre¬ 
ferred remaining, he was permitted to spend forty -eight years 
us a student ► 

The teacher sat usually in the open air, perhaps under n 
Pipa! or a Banyan tree, rb we may *ec the teacher and pupils of 
village schools assembled at this slay in Betsgsd and Upper 
l ndin. 

The method of teaching is thus described. '"The Gum temihm 
who has himself formerly beea a student, should make his pupil* 
read* He himself takes his Beat either to the east, or the nnrth, 
or the unrth-cost. If lie lias no more than one or two pupils, they 
sit at hh right hand. If ho has more, they place themselves 
according ns there is room. They then embrace their master, 
and say, + Sir, read V The master gravely says, 1 Om, J i.r,, 
' Vw/ lie then begin* Co say a prison (a question), which 
consists of three verses. In order that no word may csrape iIn¬ 
attention of his pupil*, he pronounces all with the high arrent. 
and repeats certain words twice, or he says f So ' (iti) after 
these word Sr As the sense of wards in Sanskrit depend* upon 
certain peculiarities of prominent Lion difficult of acquirement, 
the pu pil* are to repeat after the Guru sometime* several wards, 
sometime* one at a time. After a section nf three verara h:-.- 
bcen gone through* cadi pupil has to repeat it again and again. 
About 1H0 versea wore thus studied each day ; the lecture then 
concludes with proper verses and formulas, the pupil embraces 
his tutor, and is allowed to withdraw S* * 

Rut, if school* wore wanted for pupils, college* were no less 
required for the learned men who devoted their live* to studying 
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mid learhiu.A. Quiet, -eluded, holy places, =-eeni early to have 
W\-i\ selected by tbit Brahmans for this purpree. Wc find them 
called pariah ads ■, and it pariahad seems to have borne u certain 
rt'iviflblimci 1 n> ii European university- li was a Drdlmiajiic 
settlement, an abode lo which the Brahmans retired from the 
business of the world, and devoted themselves to contwnjlation, 
to the composition of sacred works, and also to giving tulviec 
anil instruction to such younger members of their community as 
sought them or were rum mi tied to their charge. The unrobe r 
of Brahmans required to constitute a pari shad Ls not lixed; it 
might he twenty-one, seven, live, or even 11 three aide men from 
amongst the Br ahmans in a village, who know the *Ktg-Veda, 
and keep the sacrificial fin's.' 11 

The fame of many such parishafc yet lingers on the banks of 
the livers which flow from tlm Himalaya in the north-west region 
,,f India, The subjects studied hiul reference to the preservation 
of sacred tests. Great attention was given to words, gramma¬ 
tical lor ms were discussed, and niii'leut Hindus becaun powerful 
m "mmmar. In o sinukr way, I’rulrtsur Mm Midler tell- ns, 
tlm wish m obtain correct readings of limner induced the study 
of grammar at AleAandriaj about a-e. JSD. " l he scholars ol 
Alexandria ” (fie observes), “ and those of the rival academy of 
PeiganuiHj were the liiwl who studied the Greek language criti¬ 
cally ; that is to say, who analysed the language, arranged it 
under general categories, distinguished the curious parte of 
>pccrli, iiiventi'd proper technical levins for the various I unc¬ 
tions of words.” 11 

In looking Lack to the steps by which Brahmans established 
Hipremney, nc are struck In the sagacity ami intelligence which 
lin y displayed. They secured popular interest and sympathy by 
nn extensive and exciting ceremonial, They preserved the sacred 
hymns and commentaries by consigning tin ill to the charge Q 

‘ t'nvxuin'i ivtirtmin'-iii n>, ijuoti.il i>y [ : Sdeiwe of JjHgiufiif, V&l. e, (T 
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certain authorised and rvaponsibk families, and they seemed the 
■progress of laming and the allegiance of the young by estab¬ 
lishing schools mid college*. That these objects were not ob¬ 
tained without difficulty; is manifest from many eimimsmure* t 
as in the hymns complaint* of lff men who wish to give nothing / 1 
and entreaties to “soften the soul, even of the niggard p Ml or to 
“ penetrate and tear the heart* of niggards / 1 are of frequent 
cammncc* 

In the tenth hook of the Big-Veda/ a wealthy man who oilers 
no libation \> “grafted in Ins Eihi' J ' by Indra, and filain. And 
Ehai tin* wealthy man was. an Aryan, appears probable by the 
tenor of oilier ic*t* + From many passages to lliia effect, Mr. 
Mmr is led to think that +, ‘ the priests of the VfflKc age found 
no little difficulty ill drawing forth the liberality of their lay con* 
iLUiqjoraries towards tin? in delves,, and in enforcing xl due regard 
io the cercniDiiiai of devotion / 1 The trouble they had in win¬ 
ning obedience from Aryans, or people of their own race* wan 
uteittiscil by the vicinity of people of different ituc mid different 
wurslup* And Mr, Muir says, it “may perhaps lie further 
gathered, that the recognised Aryan worship of the national 
pods, Agni, Iudra, Yanum, See,, was not pcrlia^s kept live from 
a certain admixture of demomdutry, borrowed most probably 
fnun the aboriginal tribes /' 3 One might, indeed, assniue m 
HEituml and inevitable, that the religion as well as the language, 
maimers and euatodw of the Aryans, should, in process of time, 
undergo modification from dose contact with their “ barbarous 
neigh boors/* J 

M lico Yiswfimitra throws hard words at VEuuahtha, he accuses 
him “of worshipping false gtuk, of familiarity with evil spirits, 
usd the practice or devilish arts" This does not show tliai 
Vondilha, in reality, paid homage to devils, or even that Vbwh* 
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nihra believed him to be given to such practices; but it shows 
that worship of the kind was a temptation, to which Brail mimical 
society was exposed in the early day* of its formation. 

They call the denis "dogs/* “owls," “ vultures,” &C-, ami 
(kwrilxs the Yiitia, or tleuioiiolftUirs ( as 11 insatiable caters of raw 
flesh" 

The hymns speak, as we have already observed, of “ Aryan * 
enemies as well as “ Drava ” enemies; and it seems probable 
that the " Ary a" enemies were men of the same race as the 
Rndnnnns, lint ,f neglectoia” of Brahiuanical sacrifice. The 
Kiknia-s, who “ drew no milk to mix with die souia,” and fiv 
whom “ the sacrificial kettle” was never heated, may bait been 
such men ; and so also the 11 ten mi sacrificing iayajy avail] k iugs” 
who were unable to vanquish Sudan, the worshipper al Indra 
mid Vanina. But the praises of the men who partake in the 
sacrificial feast were effectual: ■■ tlie gods were present at their 
invocations/’* and king Sudan triumphed. To perform sacrifice, 
aided bv Brahmans, secured prosperity; whilst dirt destruction 
overtook kings who scorned or injured Brahmans. Sonic ener¬ 
getic dminnidation* to this effect are given ill thn A than a-Veda, 
If „ wicked llujanyn eat the Brahman's cow, he will find that n 
“ contains deadly poison, like a snake.” 

■‘TUi! wickvnl iiuin who thinks ike priests feed is sweet, while in? is 
airing it, swallows (the cow) bristling with a hundred sharp points, but 
i-[infciot digest lier, 

<* The print's longue is n low-etring, his voice is a barb, and hi.-, 
windpipe is arrow-points smeared with lire. 1\ itli these Jpd directed 
mid lieiirt-subduiag bows, die priest pierces the fcAiuwa ol ik" guds. 

In another hymu it is declared that— 

*. Whenever a king, fnticying himself mighty, seeks tu devour a llmli 
m;m {bi»| kingdom is broken up, 

‘ >: v. vii «k HI i Muir, J. K- A. S-. New thsnv.-. vi>». ii. p, JiiHk Triotli in 
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* J iKum't overflows tlmi kingdom jis water Rtvtmp* a ha&y boat. L 

Thesc passages clearly ind icatu the I m pL- riotu- sunbi t ion o! i^ir1 y 
Brahmnm, and ahem something of the difficulties with which 
they contended. The scientific attainment* of Brahmans, their 
genera! learning and ilieir piety, will be touched upon in later 
chapters* 

* Atkrtft-V^lflx r, Ifl, Jik Bltrft* I IlTrtsns fptiiii the Rl£- 
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** WcVe qmlffed llw ti riel 1 1 h 

And at*: iiniiiorUt grown; 

Wo'vo «}Jtcw 4 mI l> 

And nil 11 ll 1, gml5 Imre known 

" Wl'iflt mortal T\nv ran linrm. 

Or forHLim vri m ninru? 

I I.LMaiLgli ikiV, bVYQEU I al.irlSi, 

1 hilli tori nj Wi" iq*r. M 

A. V, nii, 43 , 3 
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.f. f j yv-y-1 ifrteAnidtJta. — Jmjhut Star# 

l£frittka*dra. — itAAtfMrd.— 1 *# robifa. 

\\~u have observed that imposing religious ccrcrno- 
isies were amongst the means adopted by ancient 
Hindu* to give strength to their iicw-fofmod rom- 
imniiiy, that extensinn of the ceremonial necessi¬ 
tated additional Vedas, mnl that to each \ edev were 


appended treatises called Brahman as< Our 1 in sued i ate subject 
now is the ISrfdumuia appended to tlie Rig-Veda, It is called tlie 
Aitarna Brahmami. If gives dim-Liims JW the perform mice of 
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Sonia sacrifice*;* and it irithiti the h&t few bi^m 

t raustatcd into English Uy Dr. Ilaug, late of Bombay, now Profit 
s:>r nt MimlL-'i. Thest! sacrifices arc still oocasionaHy performed 
i tt western In Via; and Dr. Hang, when living at Puna as "Super- 
i it-min it of Sanskrit Studies"' in the College, had opportunities 
of Witnessing the whole tonuigemant. His testimony agrees with 
that given by (he late Mr, Stevenson iu his introduction to the 
Sima Veda, hut goes much Further into detail. 

When the native princes, called P ishwM, were in full pros¬ 
perity, these festivals were not infrequent; hut they require ;m 
nut lay of many thous'in I rupees. Brahmans, colled Aguihotrtw. 
are, moreover, the only Brahmans qualified to officiate on such 
occasions; anti Agnihotcas arc scarcely to he found at the 
present time, except within die dominions of tin? (Jniewar of 
Rarodu. Knowledge of the correct ritual is fast dying not; 
nud Dr. Hang had modi difficulty at Pima in finding ti priest 
who was able and willing to instruct him in it. At length, 
however, he met with n Srotriya or Smnti Brahman, not only 
will versed in the "sacrificial mysteries as they have descended 
from the remotest times," hot willing, m confideration of a 
promised sum of money, to go through the whole ceremonial in 
a swindl'd part of Dr. Hung's own premises . 5 

A Soma sacrifice may he performed in « day, or it may 
occupy five days, a month, a year, or “ ti thousand years ." 1 If a 
five days' sacrifice is intended, the proceedings arc as follows. 


1 Ihou, 1 %vit- on Elm Sacred 
giiHJittof tkr Fatih* [*, ' 1 ^ 7 * 

Ihf Svmiii-pliiiil yf l he Ri^YnUi 
n-rtl in fflsfrilltw u the AM&pui* Adda 
nr which we kiitfi Kpre* 

htiIciI ilIiiitl’ ■! IwiruRkjj up a Ibunbu- 
TIi 3« pliuii [\ new inn^ pnnim'ihST 
t'nWed fimiDalK or Surra*- 

Ivsim ^riw ji,VjV,ijiiij, E i#Uiiiit; rvn-ilvinri 
tE i> nlinoil flf tatTM, tViwfri 

Piikn.Lt, wliitc, rrrvinTit, jirtliflrlttfci, wU 
I ■ rU k tj mum l llw rttWttdrify uf ihv 
bnien-Jil i'I*. Ko*hnrj!li rnty* i.l vif^U 
mure pi|n- nnJLh juLiv I Inn Uprv other 


phiiit Ik and ilsit thiM jusa- h 

iiUElE anti of an oriil ftutuw; |h# IcifHlvr 

U 11 cmhI H fOV ofU'JH hy llDttTC: Em- 
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First, i\u ? priests must fee invited- A delegate is sent by the 
person willing to perform the sacrifice to all the Srotriyas 
whose services he wishes to engage. The delegate is called a 
SouuipniYftka, and he eaya to the Ilotri: ** There will he a 
Soma sacrifice of such ancl such an one; you arc resjjcctfully 
requested to act as Ilotri at it." Hotri: " What sacrifice is 
it?" Delegate; "The -Trotlahttinia-Agiiialitonm-Soma sacrifice.” 
Ilotri: “ What priests will officiate w? Delegate: “ Vishnu, 
Mitm> meaning priests to represent these god*. Holri 

« What is the reward for the priests?" Delegate: “One hun¬ 
dred and twelve eows, JJ If the priests accept the invitation* the 
sacrifice* has then to appoint them to their res]}octive offices,* 
And then the Soma, or moon-plant, must he gathered on a 
moonlight night from a table-land oti the top of a mono thin. 
The pi nuts must he plucked up from the roots, nnt cut down 
The har$ stems are to lie laid on a cart drawn hy two nuns nr 
h'Ngoats, and brought to the house of the Yujammia, or histU 
tutor of the sacrifice, t.r., the person fur whose especial benefit, 
and at whose expense, all the ceremonies are performed.- A 
sam fiend hall or enclosure must he expressly prepared ^ and 
Dr. Hang gives a plan of such an enclosure as hn beheld il 
arranged for all Agui^htmna-Sdma saeiificc* Tim Agnihutm 
tfmtriya, whose distance tic obtained, had not only performed 
i he smaller sacrifices, such as tlie new and full moon sacrifice 
Imt had officiated as the Hotri who mlb, or its the Udgiitri wlm 
chants at several Soma sacrifices. Dr, llaugsnys: * L l noted 
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fttreTully ftT^iytliiiig I nsw iltmag idmiit live days, aiul nlwnys 
asked Tor esptnmtion if I did not property comprehend it. L 
wa» always refemd to the Sutras and the Prayogi*, or pocket- 
books of the sacrificial priest* so that no deception cuuU take 
place/* The information was given in the Marathi language, 
and most of the ceremonies only partially performed in order to 
save time j but he afterwards made his knowledge more com¬ 
plete w by oral instruction from the same, and some other &acri- 
fiend priests and Agnihotrim, who tod the sacrificial operations 
performer! on themselves and in their behalf /’ 1 

of the oiflhantmg prints appear to have entered at the 
bottom of the hall by the western gute. On the left stand tin- 
('lunna&a Adit wary us, or the priests appointed to earn, in pro- 
cession cups tilled with Soma juice. Beyond these cup-bearers 
stand the AdlluaryuSj priests who mutter prayers or formulas, 
and near the Ailhwaryus the Agtiidhra, wlioec name indicates 
that lie kindles the sacred fires. On occasion of a great Festival 
his duty was to stand with a woollen sword, tolled zphyu , round 
which twelve stalks of Kusa grass are tied with three knots, anil 
ImiUI up tins sword so long as the principal offerings tot,-—thr 
purpose of this act being to keep ihe Rnkshe^s, or evil tpiriis 
nwny from tli[ s sacrifice/ 

The words iisetl by the Agiddhni holding the wooden sword 
are from tho Rig-Veda. 

■> May nur prayers he heard. 1 place tofrre (me) Agni with remrfnrv: 
we have recourse to Ins cehstml might 1 

This ceremonyj with the formulas used, closely rrsemhhs 
what is recorded in the Znid-Avesta of the angel Scmrti, who 
hold* in his hand a swonl 7 to ke a O|i the Dorns from the rrt^lion 
of Orniusd/ 
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Jivst in front of tin? western gate, at iliu bum ml of the hull, 
the first object met with, after lifting the curtain or covering 
cloth, was a Large lire fight in the centre. Near tikis fire ± rolled 
the lldrbapatya fire* stood the Praatotri* who chants the prelude 
in a ceremony ahnut to he? ik^crihcd. Beyond the Garhapatyu- 
firc also, op the centre* is what is called a vedi, or al!cr T on 
which they placed sacred gross* ready-prepared rice* and other 
offering!!* On the right Iiand is * £ a place for the ftuorifictw P s 
wife.” “The rule is, that the saerificer must Eilways have lii* 
irife with him 'their hands are tied together on such mi occa¬ 
sion) when he is sacrificing.” 

Beyond the vedi is the Aliavtuiiya fire; and this brings us In 
the large space on the left set apart for the ringers or Ihlgfttris. 
This place is distinguished by the planting u r the stem of an 
Ibrlunibara tree. 

Just beyond the singers, but in the same compartment of the 
hall* we observe seven little circles in o row, stretching nil 
aeniss from north to south. These are headed, ini it were* by 
the AgnJdliriya fire on the north, and the Murjiili fire ou the 
south. The seven little el roles are " the su-ctdled Bhishnyus, ex¬ 
tending in a straight line from the Marjali to the Agnidhru 
fire.” They arc appropriated to certain Hold priests* M a small 
earthen ring in which sand, dust, &C* f is thrown* and a little 
fire (from the Agnidhm) lighted on it" being necessary for the 
protection of the Uotri priest who atauds near it. The B re li¬ 
man u explain* that A suras and KAhshuaM eonld not drive away 
t he Ilotris when protected by the Agoidhra fire. Beyond all 
these tires were places appointed for depositing Soma, ami for 
the earn called Havmlhfmas* on which the priests brought 
various jmrU of the sacrifice. 

At the top of the hall, or east end, was what they call the 
IJttnrii Vedi, or last altar. 

At this end also stands the Y&p& p or sacrificial jjost* decorated 
i Haac, Ail. Br„ t*>L iL IGfi, 
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with lias - 1 itud streamers. This jiust is close to the cast gate. 
On tlic* left hand is the place of ilnughtcr, ami near lids what is 
called the " Chs'itvi'ila for making ablutions.” 

The preliminary purificatory rites toot place at the ljottom of 
the hall around the first fire. The dosing rites are performed 
at the other end, and many processions are made from the one 
end to the other. ThC priests who carry cups of Soma-juice 
have to make a circuitous route, which is traced on the “ plan," 
fmiu the first vedi, through the two centre gates past the 
Cduiuhara tree through a tint her gate, round, the Agmdhra (ire, 
and on to the eastern altar, railed lJ ttaru Vedi. 

At an early stage of the proceedings certain rice cukes, called 
Purodfisa, are offered to Agm and Vishnu. Dr. Hang witnessed 
the preparation of these cakes, and says : <[ The Adliwaryu takes 
rice which is husked and ground, throws it into a vessel of 
copper, kneads it with water, and gives the whole mass a 
globular shape. He then places this dough on a piece of wood, 
before the Ahavanlya fire. Afirr it is half cooked, he takes it 
off, gives it the shape of a tortoise, and places the whole on 
eleven potsherds. To complete the cooking, he takes Dir ha 
(or Dub)-grass, kindles it, and puts it on the PurwUba” When 
ready, he poms over it melted butter, tmd places it on the 
appointed Vedi . 1 

The presentation of rice-cake forms part of the preliminary 
ceremonies which purify a worshipper, and make him worthy to 
participate in the mom impoiiant sacrifices. One of these rites, 
called the FKksliatiiyii Isliti, is a very curious ceremony. Appa¬ 
rently, it was suggested by n feeling very nearly akin to belief 
in original sin. Tim gods, and csjicdally Vishnu and Agni, are 
invoked to come to the offering with " the Dikahh." Diksbii 
means, vve are told, a new birth, (t (inmt the DTkslia to the 
sacrifice,” or give new hirtli to the suerilice. Agni, as fire, ami 
Vishnu, as the sun, are invoked to cleanse the sacrifice!-, Iiy I In- 
1 Haiifi. XtL l(i% int ii- }'■ 
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cnmhmatiou of their rays, from all gross am I material dross* 
The worshipper is then covered up in a cloth, ou the ont#Mc of 
which is placed the skin of a blaok antelope j and, after a 
certain time has elapsed, and specified prayers have been re¬ 
cited, the coverings are removed, the new birth is considered to 
have been accomplished, and the regenerated man descends to 
bathe. 1 

After the Dikshn follows the Pravargyu ceremony, which 
takes place at the west end of the hall, near the Gsnrhnpuiyo 
lire. The proper nourishment for a new-born infant body is 
ini Ik, and therefore when the sacrifiecr is new-born he must 
drink milk, A howl or pipkin of rhy is made liot hv Iwing 
placed on bunting stick* in a rirde of clay marked in the plan 
as Khara, A cow is brought forward and milked, the new milk 
is poured into the hot pipkin, and from this the sacrificcr i* 
required to drink by the aid of a special great wooden spoon. 
Looking at the [dan, we find that the chief singer, called the 
Prastotri, stood during these ceremonies with Ids hark to ilie 
west gnte ? close to the GArhnpatya fire. * 47 The Frastotri rliatitn 
the prelude .... the Pratibartri chants the response* 1 * 3 The 
'oeremiHiira being concluded, the sacrifiecr is said ” to participate 
in the nature of the ttig, Ynjus, and Sftman, the Yedn, the 
Brahma, and immortality, and is absorbed in the deity-" 1 

We have already hat! occasion to state that at solemn festivals 
“ Agni should be bom anew," or fire must be obtained bv 
friction* The new-born is carried from the western end of the 
hull, and is deposited with much ceremony in n hole, called 
AtfMij at the eastern end. The Nd3M t which i* cflllod the: 

* nest of Agni," is lined with Kttsa grass, and furnished with 
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sticks of m odorifernns fir-tree and a braid of hntr. The two 
cart*, cat Jed HavinlhuttRS, are now drawn by the prints up to 
tikis new fire which has been placet! in the Uttara Yedi, or the 
altar near the eastern gate. In the carts arc the Soma and 
Ghee about to be presented. 

"When at length the sacrifice r is considered qualified to 
present the annual sacrifice, the Ydpa, or sacrificial post, is 
anointed. It is erected close to the eastern gate, just beyond 
the Uttarti Yedi, on which Agm*® nest was placed. The Yupu 
may be made of Kbadira wood, or Bilva or Palusa wood. It is 
n lofty post decorated with ribbands and surmounted by a flair. 
The liotri priest repeats the first verse of Virofimitra’s Iiythiu 
u The priests anoint thee, O tree, with celestial honey (butter) . 
&B. JI Fire is then carried three times round the animal, and 
direction a given to the slaughterers to commence. 1 

This annual sacrifice occupies the fourth day ; hut the great 
day of the festival is the fifth, winch is devoted to a the squeez¬ 
ing, offering, and drinking of the Sam a juice at the morning, 
mid-day, and evening libation®*” The four previous days are 
merely introductory to this (i holiest rite *** of the Braliiiianicnl 
ceremonials, The priests enter the hall by the eastern gate, 
and pass cm to the two carts, or i lav ini lianas, and repeat prayers 
whilst applying tlieir squeezing stones to the Somci stalks. 
Sonic of these priests must wear fiat gold rings. At the morn¬ 
ing libation seven priests hold each a cup filled with Soma, and 
ha the liotri priest repeats the appointed prayer, a libation from 
each of these cuj*s is thrown slmuhmii'niudy into the fire,—what 
is left is drank by the priests.* 

Many pages of the Aitarevn Brnhmaua arc devoted to prayers 
proper for recitation at each of the three libations, but it would 
be tedious to follow the ceremonies more fully. Many of the 
i [ircctioufl roller to the music which accompanied the prayer*. 

1 !!&ii£. Air. Ur. voL ii. p. 6ci, 
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This appears, in a measure, to have been descriptive, A pre¬ 
lude lit a luw tone signifies night, whilst a flourish at the end iu 
a rising tone indicates coming day, and this, called Suudfti, the 
join in}; of night aud day* 1 

There is a curious passage in which the sun is said never to 

set; 

<■ Tlio sun does never set nor rife 1 , When people think tiuit liter ami 
j, s,-uinp lit ta nut so). For nftcr baring armed at the oml of the 
<litv\ it makes itself produce two opposite effects, tanking night to what 
Js he tow, and day to what is on the other side"' 

Many passages of this Brahmana might lie cited as csetu|ili- 
fying the vague, imaginative, half-humorous fashion in which 
Uminimus were often accounting for natural phenomena. As 
when the sun in its yearly course arrives at the highest print of 
die heavens, tlicy say that the gods were afraid of his falling 
from the slcv, and “pulled him Up, and tied him with live 
ropes.*' The five ropes being cliaimta ur musical invocations, 

For the “ aiiy descending mots” of the banyan tree they 
account by saying that when the gods, alter the sacrifice (at 
India's inauguration) went up to heaven, they tilted over their 
Soma cups, whence banyan trees grew; and in Kuriikshetni, 
where this happened, these trees, it is stated, arc still called 
Nyubja, U., “ tilted over.” 1 

Some passages refer to distinctions of caste, and the diffi¬ 
culties (felt in determining »udi |mints, 

n ylte Rights, when holding a sacrificial session on (the banks 
id) the Saraswati, expelled Kavasha, the sou of llushn, from 
their Soma sacrifice (saying). How should the ' " of a slme- 
J.JH, a gamester, who is no Kichmim, remain among us, and 
become initialed (into all sacrificial rites}? Tlnv turned him 

1 lung, Ail lir P ioL it, f. r \v 
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out (of the place) into a desert, saying that he should die of 
thirst, md not drink the water of the Saraswati." But a prayer 
was revealed to Inm by which lie obtained the favour of the 
waters, and the Sara* wall surrounded him on all sides. When 
the Buliu saw this, they add the gods know him, let ns call 
him hack. 1 

On another occasion a question is raised as to what the priest 
called Brahma does to merit a reward. The Adbwvyu carries 
the Soma cups, the Udgitri sings, the Jlotri says YAjyta, or 
prayers. (t But on account of what work done is the llrulima to 
receive hb reward?" The answer is, that " he receives it for 
his medical attendance upon the sacrifice, for the Brahma is the 
physician of the sacrifice." The Ur ahum dues half the work, 
because he directs the whole, 9 

The 7th and 8th books, which are the last books of the 
Aiuireya IK rah mm tell of remarkable occasions on which 
Suira Itai* l>ecn, or ^honkl Ik 1 ., celebrated. The longest story, 
tliat of Bnmdi$epa + has long bean well known in English and 
German literature, having been translated Iiv the late Professor 
[I. IL \\ il&ou, tu the Journal of tlie Royal Asiatic Societyj vnl. 
xiii. pp. *J7—102, by Professor R. Both in Ttofanr Wcbe/s 
Inrltsehc Stud ion, vol. i. p + I5H ft'., and afterwards by Professor 
-Mas Muller, in lib History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature* 
r i he following is a short summary of it* 

A king named II arise him lira h&d a hundred wives, bet no eon, 
and this was to him an unbearable affliction, for he bud been 
a^Lired by the Hishi Naradu that if he had ao sou he would have 
lio csisteuce after death, but that " a father who beholds the face 
of a living sou, dbcluirgcs his debt (to his foraJkdiera), mid 
ohtubiA immortality/* Acting on Niradas advice, the king 
prayed to Vmma, and, must imprudently, followed his prayer 
liy a promise that if :i son were granted, that sou should bo 
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giveu to Vanina in sacrifice* A boil was burn :liii: 1 mimed 
Ruhita, and claimed according to promise by VaruruL The 
father said lie was yet too young, and Vanina consented to 
delay ; but each year the same thing occurred. Ynruira claimed 
the child, and the father ever made some pretext for delay. At 
length the father told the sou that he Imd promised him in 
sacrifice, and that the time ibr it had Come, Bttt the eon ob¬ 
jected, t**uk Iris bow, ami escaped to the woods. After the sou 
had been wandering about fur tx year, hi* father the king Elaris- 
rhandra was a Hi if ted with dropsy* So soon as ftohita, the son, 
heard of this# he went to the Tillage; but ludra, m the disguise 
of a Brahman, spoke with liolutw, and persuaded him tfi con¬ 
tinue mauling. After :l third year he again met ludra in the 
form of a man, who went round him, and said; " The fort tine 
of a man who sits, siba aIsa; it rises when lie rises; it elecj a 
when he sleeps ; it moves well when lie moves. Travel/* And 
thus he travelled a fourth year in the forest, mid then Indra 
Milul : "A man who sleeps is like the Kali age; a man who 
awakes is like tile Dvftpara age; a mail who riFes is like thr 
Tret a age: a man who travels is like the KriUi age* Travel/ 1 
And thus he travelled or wandered for a fourth year* I hit 
again, on entering the village, Lie met Indra, and he said to 
him : “The Kali is lying on the ground, the Oviipara is hover¬ 
ing ihere; the Treia is getting up, hut the Krita happens to 
walk (hither and thither). Therefore wander, wander/* These 
four. Kali, Drujiara, Trctu, and Ki ita ? are tlm four Yugas + or 
age* of the world, hut they are vim names of dice used in 
gambling; and Hr. I\nug believes the meaning of the pillage 
to be that, as Kali the uidiukiest die win* lying, and Krita the 
luckiest was in I'n13 motion, the future looked well fur llohita, 
and he had better remain in the forest. In the sixth year the 
wanderer meets with a starving family of Brahman*. The 
lather of the family is Ajlgnrta, the min of Sflyaviisa; to him 
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Rohita says: ff Bis III, I will give you u hundred cows if yon 
will give me one of these thy sons to be sacrificed in mv place.” 
The father embraced the eldest son, and said : I£ Not him,” 
The mother embraced the youngest, and said: " Nor him.” 
Thus they agreed to give Suitalusepa the middle son. Rohita 
gore a hundred cow#, took him, and went from the forest to the 
village. And he came to his father, and said : ** Rejoice, father, 
for with this youth I ransom myself." The father went to 
Vanina, and said: “IVitti this youth will I sacrifice to you," 
Atid Vanina replied: " Be it so; a Britfmum is hotter than :t 
Kshatriya;"—meaning that the son of the starr ing Brahman 
Ajigarta was a more acceptable offering than Rohita, the son of 
a king. Yaruna, the god, then directed Hnrisctiundra, the king, 
to perform the sacrificial ceremony termed the Itijasuya, at which, 
on the day appointed fur die Abliisheka eeremony, Sunalisepu 
ivas to be offered in place of the usual animal victim sacrifice. 

At this sacrifice ^ urwdmitin was the 11 Ctrl priest, iTaiiiiiihtgui 
the Adhwar vii priest, Vasishtha the Brahman, A y&syn the Ud- 
gatri priest; hut when the victim was prepared, they found no one 
to bind him to the sacrificial post. Then said Ajigurta ; “ Clive 
me another hundred, and 1 will bind him ” After he liaii been 
hound, the Apri verses had been recited, and the fire carried 
round him thrice, nn immolator could be found. Then again 
Ajigartasaid : “Give me another hundred lows, arid I will im¬ 
molate him." They gave him smother hundred, and he wpih 
forth to whet his knife. Then Suiialisepa became aware that 
they wctc about to kill him, as if he were not a man, but a 
I least, ami lie felt that prayer to the gods could alone release 
him. One god referred him to another. At length he praised 
Iudra with certain specified hymns. 1 inira expressed bi< plea¬ 
sure by presenting him with a golden cur. Sunahscpa thanked 
him in another verse, ami hsidc him pray to the Aswins. The 
As wins desired him to praise 1 shas with the three v« rses which 
follow llic Ash in verses, As hr repented one verse after the 
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other, his bonds fell off, ansi his father, the king llarischiuitlnij 
wsis rural of his complaint, 

So soon m Snuahsepu was released, the oBUuating priests re- 
quested him to perform the Abbbhcka ceremonies, which cou¬ 
rt udo a RajasAyA sacrifice. Suimhsepa consented, and sam t or 
invented, the method of direct preparation of the Soma juice, 
colled AujnlisatAj reciting at the some time four verses; and 
then, whilst reciting another Imnn, he poured the Soma into the 
DroimJcalnsa or pitcher) > Then, returning: from the Uttaril 
Wdi at the east end. near which stand* the sacrificial post, he 
pcrformed the concluding ceremonies at the Vedi, which stands 
at the bottom or western end of the hall, Finally, Hari&chnndra 
(the king) for whom this kingly sacrifice was performed. was 
summoned to the Aharaulya tire whilst another specified itthc 
was incited. 

When the rite was over,. Sunahsopa placed himself hy the 
side of Tiswumitra* Ajignrto then said: M 0 Rishi, return mi 
my sou/ T Viswumitra replied: “ No; for the gods have given 
him to me” From this time his name Ijeeame Dcvonitn (Theo- 
clotus) the sen of Viswkmitm. Ajlgarta then appealed to Ids 
soil* saying: “Come thou r my son ; both I and thy mother call 
i [ire away. Thou art by birth an An^maa, the son of Ajlgni-ta, 
rclehroied as a part ; go not away from the line of thy grand¬ 
father; come hack to inc/ J But the son replied: “Thou hast 
lieen seen with the knife in thy hand, a thing not seen even 
amongst Sudras. Descendant of AngttWj thou hast preferred 
:MX> cows to me.” Angarta replied * “ My son ? the wicked act 
that T have commuted afflicts me. I throw it from me; let one 
hundred cows be thine/ 1 But Sunahaepn objected, that He who 
had once done a wicked deed would lie capable of doing the 
same again, and believed that his father would ever retain a 
vile Sudra disposition. 

SnnaWpa was, there fort 1 , from this time forth, enrolled as a 
sun of Vi&wtautrsij by the name of Dcroriitia } and it m remark- 
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nhln that, although YtswAjoitra haul Sjceonic well established m 
society as a BrtUunan* he felt that it strengthened las position 
te establish Sunaliscpa o& bis sun; the reason being that., whereas 
Viswimitru was bom a K&liatriya,5uiinlisepa was the descendant 
of a genuine line of illustrious Brihmans, 

Tins story* cuntaitied in many verses, must be recited on 
every occasion of n kind's inauguration* To quote the wtsnls of 
the Aitarcya-Brahmaiui: 

,h Thc Itotri, when sitting an a. gnld gnibroldered cnqwi. redu- 
them (the veiYe&Ji to the king. after he has beets sprinkled with the 
fluiered water* The Adkwftryu, whit repeals the rrapan si is likewise 

en it gold-embroidered carpet- For gold lh glury.Tin- king 

nmHgive a thousand cm* to the teller of this story. m L J a hundred tn 
Itinj who nmkoa :hu responses; and 10 each id' them the gold em- 
broiileniT carpet on which hn was silling; to the it.an. Wd^ B 
Biliernleoked carnage drawn by mules/ 11 
” A viciDHeaf, king eh likewise rerommoudfid lu Imve lEat-. legend 
to him, though he mu_v nut Imve performed the orifice: and a 
man ilt-sixons of prefeuy in promised the l.irtli of a son if it is jm^ierly 
r.^d to bun/* 


The eighth and concluding; bumk of the Aitareva-B Will matin i* 
entirely occupied with kinds’ inaugurations, or Sonia sacrifices 
perfumed for kings. I’nr translation anti ex-plaimHon of thrsi% 
we avail ourselves of Dr. Goldstuckcr'a Sanskrit Dictionary f 
Art. Abbisheka, or hiaugurativu of a king, “This ceremony is 
either part of a IlAjaguya . . when it is called Pi mar* 

abhUluska* second inauguration, or it is not part of a sacrifice, 
anti occurs at a king's accession to the throne/ 1 

“The Pm i ambit ishrka is performed by the king at the end of 
a KfijELsuyn. ..... There must have been prepared for the oeca- 

1 \\mk% T AilniH-jii Bnhmjtuft' ml ii. j pdi** pari & 1 , p. 410. ri Vedn, M 
T- L70 1 ,. B and M* Samkril IftrtijotkHy, jht.Abhi- 

J Cluld*Hh'krr, in Knijgkl"* Ktl#jrin h J dirbi. 
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sion a throne-sent of the wood of the Udumkara tree (Wvm 
glomcrata], resting on four legs :l span high, with boards placed 
bn them and side-buEkrd& P — the whole well fastened with colds 
made of nninjii grass (Sarchamm mutija) , a tiger-skin whirli 
k placed on the seat with the hairs up wands acid the neck to the 
enst h n Large four-cornered ladle made of Udumbam wood h and u 
I mm eh of the Sotim. Ira the ladle have been placed eight things 
—curd, honey, clarified butter, water proceeding from rain 
during sunshine, blades of Sijdma grass* and sprouts? spirituous 
liquor, and Mi grass (Panicitm dactylon). To prejwire ft rite 
for the throne, three lines must lw drawn with the sacrificial 

implement called Sphy# .so that the two feet to the 

north come to Rtand willtiu the Wdi. or sacrificial ground* and 
the two to the south without," 

All these arrangements are typical, and sometimes the type* 
are not very obvious* The tiger-skin, however, promises in¬ 
crease of [tower, fbr the tiger the K.shairiyn of wild beasts." 
Spirituous liquor is I he type of a Kslintriyirs power, on account 
of it* fierccne^ and hoturs- ...... and D&h grass is the 

Kshutriyn of phots* liecoiise it 1* firmly fixed in the soil Hy 
many roots. 

At one time the king Inis to kneel down at the back of the 
throne-scat with his fare to the east. Then he appears to have 
resumed his sent, ami the priest, covering the head of the king 
with the Uilumbara branch, pour* the liquid over hint while 
repeating verses from the Big- Veda* 

*« These waters nrv most propitimi* Tltcy have hailing pmrar to 
free from nil disease . . * . With which Pmjojrnti sprinkled tilling 
I he king Sonnn and Mnnu, with iliew 3 scprinkli - thee, that lima 
IromnEst king uf kings in this world." 

The divine Bnvkri lias given hh censelil. therefnre I pour (thi-s 
liquid) over ihee with the firm* of the AswirtK*' 

<■ After the liquid ha* been (mured over the king, the Jiriest 
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yl&CL's in Ids Iland n goblcL of spirituous liquor Mid mote* tin 
following verse : 

I Simsii, with thy most sweet mdiihiriuiug dropn, purify (this wi- 
Iil^n, fur thou Wttrt poured cut for ludni U> drink/ 

** Hum ht? red tea, and makes the king repeat after him, the 
folk)wing invocation : 

I I Sou in and spirituous Ibpiur}, becuut*' ;i -ejumiLe r. ^Jnht- Illls Ih-un 
tfUolh.il hi you Lv lino gu<K therefore do out nunUne in llir lufly 

! 'iher; liquor, thou art powerful, hot thou* Sin.arl n king, iht not 

Weei him {the king) when you -uior ialo your wYerul majptaduB [i^ t 
into die wium-ncb)/ 

J< By the recital of these verses, Bpirkuoiis liquor mid Scum 
ItfHNimc identified. [laving drunk, the king present* the ri>t to 
a mini whom he Gomddcra ldn friend; for drinking out of the 
*nne cup is the mutual practice uf friends, lie then pliuv* thu 
1 dninharu hmndi on the gruiihd els a symbol of essential juice 
find ft nut, and prepares himself for descending from the til rone- 
seat; hut while he :s still scaled, and puts his ft-ct on the 
ground, he buys: M firmly stand oil exhaled smd inhaled ain I 
(irmly stand on day and night; 1 firmly stand on food and 
drink; oil what is Bniiamana* on what is K shinny a, on those 
three worlds stand I firmly/ He then descends, sits down on 
the ground with his face towards the east* utters thrice the 
worths, 'Adoration to what In Brfthmaiut/ Mid oilers a gift, . . , 
After this ceremony the king rises, and puts fuel into the 
AliBYAidyit fire while uttering the words: 4 (Wood), thou art 
fuel; bestow on me jshmpness of sense and strength of body/ Jl 
1 ei vocations to be used, in the ease oi a king’s B.^istiinic in war 
faring required by mint her king, are indicated; and further 
verses being recited to insure freedom from enemies, the king 
returns to his palace, where 4 * lie sits down by the domestic fire, 
and the Adlivanru priest nmkts fur him, out of a goblet, four 
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time's tliirfc oblations, with. clarified InUU'r, to Intira while n‘- 
dting the three Rig-Veda verses Lx., Ill), 1—3." 

'When the Abhisheka does not form pint of a Riijasuya saeri- 
flee, it varies a little from the Pnuaralihishi ka just described. 
The ceremonies are ati imitation of those which took place 11 hen 
liidra was consecrated ri» supreme ruler amongst god*. 'J’hr 
tlir<mo-seat on that occasion was made of verst* from the Rig- 
Veda, Snvilri and other gods supported the legs of the throne, 
whilst the As wins held the side-boards, The head of Itulrn was 
[fivered with an Udumbara branch, the leave* of which hail 
been wetted, and he was sprinkled with the liquid already men¬ 
tioned, whilst the appointed verses were recited, When this 
ceremony is performed for a mortal king, the priest begins by 
requiring the king to take the following ontli: ' l If 1, the king, 
Jo ever harm to thee, thou the priest) mayest deprive me uf all 
pious act which I have done from the time of my birth up to 
that of my death, of heaven, and whatever dee good ha* been 
accomplished bjT me, of long life and offspring." He then 
orders his attendants to bring four kinds of fruit and four kinds 
of grain. These fruits and grains were not used in tin- Pnnar- 
abhisbeka. The fruits are from the four gigantic fig-trees of 
India,—the Nyagrodha, or Banyan, the Udumbara, tlie Aswat- 
tlia, or Pi pal, and the Phiksha. The groins are kinds of rice 
and barley. The banyan, with its many stems, is considered 
the Rfijan of trees. Less obvious reasons are given for the 
selection of the Other substances. «t a type of military 

eommainlcrshij) ; curds make the senses sharp, and so forth. 
Having been sprinkled with tWpcculiar decoction, and proper 
vet** having been recited, the king must make a present to the 
inaugurating priest of gold, tt field, and cattle—the larger the 
amount the better for the king. After receiving the gift “the 
priest hands to the king a goldet of spirituous liquor reciting 
the verso: ‘Soma, with thy must sweet exhilarating drops,’ 
kre-j and the king drink* of it. . ■ - ■ By this manner of drink- 
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ingj the spirituous liquor become* a hind of Soma, and it is the 
Soma* nut the .spirituous Liquor, that i=t drunk by the king * 11 

The etmehidiiig chapof the AiUireva-BrUunana allow, by 
historical example, how entirety the prosperity of king* depended 
upon the due performance of religious ceremonies, and the 
liberality with which those officiating priests were afterwards 
rewarded. We will select a few passages in which naiUFft occur 
already become familiar : 

ba By this great inaugural lou similar iu Ijulru'a, Tune sou of Kavaalm, 
consecrated JKO&i&qayjn"—and thereby did he " subdue the earth 
completely all aruimd * . *. . and perform s I to saerifhi? with a horse 
as ao offering . + . . . a In use fed with grain with a while star on hn 
fitfekt&d, ajid bluing a green wreath m round his neds / 1 

** With thtss ceremony Yostshtha inaugutiited Suulas , . * . . thence 
Sudiis went, conquering evorywb&re over the whole earth up to its muds, 
and sacrificed the sacrificial horse. 1 ’ * 

One king, after being iimuguraled : 

■+ Loosened eighty-right thousand white horses from their string*, and 
presented those which w<a* fiL for drawing a carnage to tlw sacri* 
firing Puroliita/" 1 

Of the sun of Atri it is said that “He bestowed in gifts ten 
thousand girl* adorned with necklaces* all dwaghtens of opulent 
pereoiifi, and brought from various countries . 1 J 

This holy «m of Atri f whilst distributing ten thousand 
elephants* grew tired* and dispatched messengers to finish the 
distribution. t{ A hundred (I give) to you; r A hundred to 
vo n; still the holy man grew tired* and was at last forced to 
draw breath while bestowing them by thousands/** 

The magnitude of this gift was, however, exceeded by that of 
Rharata* the son of lhishyautiq who di atri butted in Mmshn&ni a 


1 Oik'bftwtf} Mi*al2».± tub i. ji. 
: II ju£, Ait P Ur., to d. ll p* Sc 2 -L 
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hundred ami seven thousand millions of black elephants with 
white tusks* and decked with gulch TMs same Ilh&rata bun ml 
seventy-eight horses (for solemn rites) near the Jumna, and 
fifty-five on the Ganges. 1 

In conclusion, a story in told of Atyurftti, who Was no king, 
but who. nevertheless, subdued the whole earth by menus of this 
ceremony. But when the Brahman who had officiated asked 
for M* reward, Atyftfiti replied: When \ conquer L" tiara Kurn, 
thou shalt be king of the earth* holy man, and I will lie merely 
thy general V The Brahman replied ; "litters Kuril is the 
laud of the gods j no mortal can conquer it. Thou hast cheated 
me, therefore I take all from thee/ 1 And Atyaiiti, thus de¬ 
prived of vigour, was slant by king Ssmliiiiiita. for Atyariili 
had nut kept Ids oath. 

The fortieth and last chapter of the Aitayey a-Brdhmaxrn be# i ns 
thus 

+b Now, about the office of n Purohiia. The do not h-si thr 
food offend by a king who has no liouse-priesL Thence iho king* 
wen when (noil intending to bring n sacrifLse, should appoint ia Brail- 
mm to the office of house-priest, 

The king who appoints a Pnrohita is protected by Agm, line, 
but with him who docs not, tine fires get displeased, and “throw 
him nut of ihe heaven-world (and deprive him) of the royal 
dignity, bravery, ills kingdom p and his subjects." 3 

When a king appoints a IWohita 3 he repeats a prayer in 
which he entreats that al! the herbs of a hundred kinds over 
which king Soma rules will grant him uninterrupted happiness. 
One part of the ceremony requires the king to wash the Furo- 
hiuvs feet, by which he obtains sharpness of Hemes whilst 
saving: " l wash, O gods! the !ir*t and second foot for protect- 

1 }U'ig> twl.. it. 'J. 

1 I1ihI p |-> D33. 
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Id g my empire, and obtaining safety for it, May the waters 
which served for washing ilic feet (of the Punohita) destroy my 
enemy." 

And* lastly, rites are dcseriljcd ensuring the destruction of the 
king's enemies. We cite a few sentences; 

■* Foea t ennnies. and rirahi perish around him, who h mn version 
tfkb these rites-" 

s+ Whenever lightning perishes, [irunonnce this (pmjer). 1 May my 
enemy perish.'" 

14 When rain Ceases. When the moon is dark. 

When die sun aeia. . . * . . When (ire is extinguished, prana mice. 

Ac, 

Ou cadi of these five occasions the same prayer must be pro¬ 
nounced \ but "he who uses this spell miL^t observe the folio wr¬ 
ing rules. He must not sit down until his enemy Ls seated, but 
stiindj while he thill kp turn sending. He must not lie down 
Indore lib enemy hm done so 3 but must ait, whilst he tliisiks 
him sitting. He must not sleep until his enemy has fallen 
asleep, but must keep awake, while lie believe* him to he awnkc. 
ha this way lie subdue* hm enemy, even if 1m wear u helmet of 
iUHtt" 1 


JTniigp ve>L si. p r>;i i J‘. Cot^lirootti, IIhi:. E*t, k tul. i r p r I", 
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JilnlititHiiti l r*U* —Snmv‘i cif*i. Ynjmr* JW*.— Safapat&O'firAkmama npprmltd 
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*f Jfr* uwlT flwk.— ZWtf^r.— Mm*n— XajMutaik#* r a 

f+isdinff Cld^rfrJ 1 , 


Hatjjtg accoTkipHshetl (mr sketch of the Rig-Veda and of it* 
[imiei|ml BrAbmnuii, we proceed io the Sima-Veda, the wm 
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of which arc taken from the Rig-Veda. A valuable Mimpsi* 
ti:u> been made, which enables the student to compare the verses 
in the 3im*-Yeda with those of the Hig-Veiaj but the result 
iif sueli comparison shows that the aOtupilom ut' the later col¬ 
lation "test sight of tin; original nature of the Rig-X'rih 
hymns and of their jKietical worth,” Rut although no respect 
was paid u> the thoughts intended, their poetical greatness i* 
not wholly destroyed, even in the " garbled assemblage in 
which these verses are given in the Silma-V eda. h-ight ui ihi 
treatises culled BrOhxnanu arc said to he connected with this 
Veda, but their content* are not hilly known. Sonia-saerihiTS, 
incautatory ceremonies, omens, and rites, to be performed on 
occasion* of disaster, as otfthquak^, are stibjects fully dis- 
erased* 

The Yftjur-Veda is also a “liturgic Imok,” the contents ol 
which are partly taken from the Rig-Veda. But in addition to 
these Wmwed verses, it gives passages in prose called yojm 
■lit. that by which the sacrifice is effected}, and to these the 
Yajar-Vedn owes Its name. 1 In tlie train of this Veda, llrab- 
munieol literature made its greatest development. Its subjects 
required more explanation than those ol the other A wlas, and 
the ceremonial for which it was jut together is “ much more 
diversified and elaborate than that of the Sfona-Ycda, and the 
mvsticol and philosophical allusions which now and then appear 
in' the Rig-Vcdtt, probably in its later portions, assume a more 
proiniiicnt place in the Vojur-Veda. In one word, it is the 
sacrificial Veda, as its mime indicates-”* Hence it was looked 
upon ns superior to the Rig-Veda, in which There is no system 
i>f rites; and Sftyana, the great coaimentator of the Vedas, who 
lived only four centuries ago, says, in his Introduction to the 
hymuical portion of the Yajur-Veda for Taittiriya-Sanhitd) : 


, Wnm W’S EucdknWAn. * Art. ‘ V«V fn Eovjdu- 
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H The Big-Voda and the Sftma-Yeda art: like fresco-paintings^ 
whereas tlic Yajur-Vedm is the wall on which they stand" * 

The older Yajar-Veda, or Takririya Sanhitfi, nevertheless 
gave rise to what looks very like a schism, and a second Yajur- 
Veda wes prepared, as the legend says, by Ynjnnvalkya. It is 
called the white, or clear, Yaj ur-Veda, to distinguish it from 
the Tmttiriya, or black Yajur- Veda, The sacrifices treated of 
are mainly the same in each of these works* Colebrooke alludes 
to one in which " six hundred and niue animals of various pre- 
acribed kinds, domestic and wild, including birds, fish, and 
reptiles, are made fast; the tame ones to twenty-one posts, and 
the wild in the intervals between the pillars; and, after certain 
V ravers have been recited, the victims ary let loose without 
injury . # * a Another ceremony unknown to the Other Vedas is 
the Ptirushamcdha, or man-sacrifice: "An emblematic cere¬ 
mony in which one hundred and eighty-live meu of various 
sfjedfied tribes, characters, and professions are bound to eleven 
poets, and consecrated to various deities." The Sarm-mtdha, 
or di-sacrifice, and the Ptfri-iuedM, or sacrifice to the Manea, 
are also meotmned in this Veda; and for these and other 
reasons the Yajur-Veda is believed to he a much more recent 
composition than the Rig or the Salma-Veda, f£ [t is worthy of 
notice," says Professor Goldstiicker, “not only that all the four 
castes, the institution of which cannot with certainty l>e traced 
to the period of the? Rig-Yeda-Sanhita, made their appcamice 
in the Yajur-Veda, but also that it contains many worcb which, 
in the mythology' of the epic poems and the Puranas, are names 
of Sivflj the third god of the later Hindu triad/’ 3 

[( is therefore evident that this Veda belongs to a period *,ub- 
acejurut to that of the Rig-Veda, and that it was not composed 
until the Hindus had become a settled people, located appa¬ 
rently at the base of the Himalaya mountain*, and to the cost- 

1 Max MiiUl i-, A. S L. t |i, 17& 1 Knight* Emwclu^ ttafi 31. |i. 

t^hbruiili*, M\n\ Hu., ml. i, [4. ft L. ! utf ,s Veda. 1 * 
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want of the river Su Hedge. And not only h the whole Yajnr- 
Vdh Inter than the Rig-Veda, but that portion of it called 
white is later than that which is known aft the Taittmya, or 
black Yajnr-Ycda. Tbits fact we learn from PAniuip who meii- 
tnooB the black, hut was unacquainted with the white. The 
Satapatha-Brfthmana which is attached to the white, or later 
portion of this Veda, is a work of considerable importance. It 
describe* a variety of solemn sacrifices in which the juice ol the 
Soma plant is the chief ingredient; but these &re introduced by 
tlw smaller festivals called DarsapftnismAwj which are held at 
new moon and full moon* The pastured ceremonies by which 
this sacrifice is accompanied are described lay ( ok-brooke. An 
oblation of whey prepared from ncw r milk being indispensable, 
the calves were separated from their mothers, in order to secure 
sufficient milk, and as an annual festival it was held after the 
rains had restored the herbage. Culefarookc says: Jj This rite 
comprehends the sending the cows to pasture after separating 
their calves, touching them with a leafy branch of Pulnsu 
(Butca frotidMi} P cut for the purpose, and fiubac^ufiiith 1 stuck 
in the ground in front of the chamber containing the sacrificial 
lire ns a protection of the herd from robbers and beasts ot 
pity *" 1 

Professor Mas Muller also alludes to this festival j&z "In 
the beginning of the Dareapfemnmasa sacrifice, the Adhw ary n 
priest haring called the cows and calves together, touches the 
calves with a branch," and says: ff \o\i arc like the winds. 

It may be this ceremony which is represented in a picture 
from ihc eaves of Ajantu which has often puzzled me. The 
picture is tong and narrow. At one end stands a priest; in his 
hand he has a small cup* whilst a long procession of cow s aiul 
calves come up to lie touched by him . 1 In the Brfthmana it is 

1 Miic* E*fhw™ 1, Lp, SIH. | 1 1 flmnrt now maanhef wlirlluT 
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with a branch of the PaMsa tree that the priest to touch the 
calves, uiul the Pal Asa, or Buten frond osn, is a tree well known 
to Sai&krit literature. Yftjnavalkya says: 44 ^U the leaf of the! 
PuMsa i* supported by a single pedicle, so is Hie universe upheld 
by the syllable oni ." 1 This beautiful tree extends into the 
Punjab as far as the western bank of the Jheluiu. It is known 
to travellers as the Dhak tree. 

But the full-mooii festival, although interesting in itself, 
occupies but a limited place in the SEilapatha- Brfthmaim► lbs 
theories of creation are of greater interest to us. u In the lie- 
ginning, it ataipa, this universe was non-existent. But men 
say* 'what was that non-existent?* The Itishbs say that in the 
beginning there was non-existence. Who arc these Rising ? 
The li in Ins arc breaths. Inasmuch as before all this (universe), 
they, desiring this (universe), strove (arishan) with toil and 
Mister ity; therefore they are Called KI siris.” Prom the liishis 
seven separate men (Furushn) one created, and from the seven 
men comes PrajUpotL* 

The same idea of Frajftpati lieing composed of seven men 
occurs, Mr. Muir tdle us, again in the Sataputiin-Bifihmaiia. 

“These seven men whom they made one man (Punish*) be¬ 
came FrajApatL He created offspring. Having created off- 
spring, he mounted upwards; he went to that world where he 
searches this. There was then no other object of worship : the 
goth began to worship him with sacrifices Hence it has been 
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said by the Rishi (Rig-Veda, x, 90,16), 'The gods ^whipped 
the sacrifire with sacrilice.’ 511 

The next theory is somewhat different i 41 In the beginning 
the universe was Miters, nothing hut water. Hie waters de¬ 
sired, f How can we lie reproduced?’ So saving, they toiled, 
they performed austerity. While they were performing auste¬ 
rity, a golden egg came into existence. Being produced, it then 
became a year. Wherefore this gulden egg Honied about foi 
the period of a year. From it in a year a mail (PmwArt) came 
into existence, who was Prajfipati. Hence it is that a worn an, 
or n cow, or a mare,, brings forth in the space of a year, for in a 
year Praj&pati was born." For another year Praj/ipati floated 
about occupying the egg. Afterwards, by wqrsliipping and 
toiling, lie created the gods,* 

In another passage Prajiipati is said to have taken the form 
of a tortoise. It is thus rendered hv Mr. Muir: “ Having 
assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajiipati created offspring. 
That which lie created he made {akurat) ; hence the word 
Kurina. Kasyapm means tortoise; hence men say: f All crea¬ 
tures are descendant# of Knsyapa.’ This tortoise is the same as 
Aditya/' * 

It is obvious from these wild legends that the old Sanskrit 
philosophers found it extremely difficult to determine the differ¬ 
ence between gods and men. PrajApati was the source of 
gulden light—Prajiipati was the source of all created things. 
After having created creature#, f ‘ he created Heath, the devourer. 
Of this Prajiipati half was mortal and half was immortal.' 1 ’ Hut 
the mortal part was made immortal hv a certain rite or cere¬ 
monial. Discussions oil death occur, showing that this year i» 
death: 44 for it wears away the life of mortals by days and nights, 
and then they die.” * In order to conquer death Certain rites 

1 Muir * Orig. Sfln^rit T n ful. it. 
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were performed at four montJia* interval throughout the year; 
" l> ut with those rites they did wot attain immortality f } "which 
aoems to lie a polemical hit," saya Mr. Muir, “aimed by the 
author of the RrAhmaua at some Contemporaries who followed a 
different ritual from himself!/' Pmjipati thru directs the pre¬ 
cise inode in which ceremonies mu st lie performed, in order to 
procure immortality. Thereupon death objects. Raying: « lu 
the same way all men will become immortal, and then what 
portion shall remain to me?" 1 Death is promised that in future 
no one elmE become immortal with his body. But those w ho 
perform the work, or rites, properly, sha ll Ik immortal after 
porting with the body, whereas those who do not jKtform these 
rites ? “are bom again after death, and become again and again 
his (death's) food.” 

Much the same sentiment is expressed in other words thus: 
fh Sill, death, suiote Pmjftpati when he was creating living 
being*. lie performed austerity for a thousand years, to get 
free from sin/' 

Considered religiously, the Satapatba-Bridunium appears to 
offer a thorough type of scepticism. Man makes gods, gods 
mike a chief god, the chief god (PrqjApati) mokes the world and 
pads. But the gods were mortal* Ritis and austerities are in- 
vented which insure immortality. Death becomes alarmed. 
Death is promised that only without the body shall gods or men 
liecnine immortal. But after the gods have become immortal, 
they are unable to determine which amongst them shall he 
greatest. 

On tins subject the following legend b given by Mr* Muir?— 

“The gods Agv4» Indra, Some, Vishnu the Sacrifice, anil all 
I he (other) deities, excepting the As wins, were present at a sacri¬ 
fice. Kumtahetra was the place of their divine worship. Hence 
men say that Ivurnkshetra is the country where the gods eatuv 

1 Muir, OriK- *™Ml T. p vol. ir. f 1 Ibul. rot. if, p M; SkHiiimtW 
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fice. . . » * The gods said: 'Whoever among ns, through exertion, 
austerity, faith, sacrifice, end oblations, first comprehends the 
issue of the sacrifice, let him be tlie most eminent of us.' . , . . 
Vishnu first attained that [proposed object). Ho became the 
most eminent of the gods ■ . . . He who is this Vishnu is sacri¬ 
fice; he who is this sacrifice is the Aditya. Vishnu could not 
support this fame. And the same is the case now, that every 
one can not support fame. Taking his bow and three arrows, ho 
departed. Ho stood resting his head on the end of his bended 
bow. Being unable to overcome him, the gods sat down all 
around him. Then the ante said to them [now the ants were 
the same as upadttas) : ‘What will you give to him who gnaws 
the bowstring ?’ (The gods replied) j ‘ We will give him the 
enjoyment of food, and he shall find waters even in the desert.* 
..... [The ant®, then) approaching, gnawed his bowstring. 
When that was divided, the ends of the Ikjw, starting asunder. 

Cut ofT the head of Vishnu.Then the rest of him became 

extended towards the east." 1 

The conclusion of the passage is, that the gods divided this 
headless Vishnu into three ports, and therewith went on toiling 
and sacrificing. 

It may be difficult to assign a precise meaning to tills myth 
in all its detail - but so much appears probable that it arose 
from a mystical speculation on the phenomena connected with 
the format ion of the rain-bow, when the lustre of the suu is 
dimmed by the rain-cloud, and its head, as it were, cut off, and 
also that it was intended to explain and justify the threefold 
division of the great sacrifices so much dwelt upou in the Sata- 
patha- bralmiona. [Compare also page 141.) Brahmans were 
not at this time believing in any individual gods, but their 
mode of securing honour to themselves and prosperity to wor¬ 
shippers, was to perform complicated niul expensive sacrifices; 

1 Muir, Ong. Saint lit T,, rat. ir. |>, 110. 
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and the more we attend to the working of the system the more 
shall we lie struck by the efibctftal mems employed to secure it* 
end*. Dr. Ifoiig well expresses the character of fimhmankal 
*' sacrifice" in the following words:— 

“The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining power over this 
utid the other world, over visible as well as invislblfl beings, Mijm&to 
well as iniminLato creature. YYho bnows its proper fippluutkn, and 
lias it duly performed* is in fact looked uj>on as tlae real master of the 
ivoHd ; fur ssny desire bo may entertain, if it hh> even tli- hh*U atnlri- 
lions, can bo gratified; any object lie has m view ran he obtained by 
means of k. The Yitjfni (sacrifice). taken ils a whole, is runemvd \o 
k n Lind uf tnaebhwry, in which evn-ry piece mmu izfc.llv with ifio other: 
or a sort of ferge chain, in which no link is allowed to he wanting: or 
a staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven; or a.s a i^iuouitge, en 
dewed with all the characteristics of the human body. It exfrts from 
eternity, and prixeudri from tlie Supreme Being (Prijnpnti or Bndimn 
]jrrpp/t-r} 3 along with the Traividtfd, i.t\ ( the thro^-fuld science. The 
creation of the world was i-veu regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice!, p?r- 
ftrmod by the Supreme Being. The Yajr \\\ exists uh jlh invisible tiling 
ni all times. It is like the latent power of electricity in an oLct rifting 
inucbiue, requiring only (lie operation of a suitable apparatus in order 
m be elicited, Ti is supposed to extend, when unrolled, from lIl^- AIi&tll- 
niya r or sacrificial tire (into which nil oblations me thrown}, to heaven, 
forming thus a bridge or ladder, by means of winch the Sacriffct can 
commiiiucvto with the world of gods and spirits, ami even ascend, when 
alive, to thoir Abodes/' 1 

Audent JMhmaits wore men of varied intellectual gifts. They 
had, we think, the w idest range of mind of which man is capable* 
but they were sorely perplexed for a fitting object of worship, 
and for a fitting base whereon to erect a moral standard; and 
although in the Brilli maims their minds as jar up wank ever and 
anon* as they had lUiared upwards in the days of the Rig-Veda, 
it may be observed that, from the time at which they became a 
priestly association, seeking to establish priestly power and in- 
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fluence,selfish aims checked spiritual aspiration. Britfimaim, 
ns a society, hod a double object in view. They desired to sec 
and communicate truth, but they also desired to establish the 
authority of their caste, and tills second aim they could best 
attain by identifying their origin with that of Brahma or the 
\ eda. Consequently, in the Satnpatha- U rail man a, we meet con* 
timidly with expression to tills effect: im— 

“ T|lli were originally mortalwhon they were pervaded by 
Unthma they beeama innnor£a]„ hF 

And 


Iti the loginning Bmlitdfl wjis sdl ths^. Ho tTentfid thfl gods* 
be placed them Eu these worlds; in this world Agni, Viyn iiiWatmo- 
apliDre, and Suryu in the sky/ p 


Hie contents of the Satopathft-Briihnumn are somewhat hete¬ 
rogeneous, and amongst other curioua stories there ia our relat¬ 
ing to the Deluge, to which wc shall have occasion to refer again 
when treating of the epic poems. 1 

We avail ourselves of Professor Mai Midler's translation* 

“ It< Mann they brought in Lhe tnomfog water to wash. As they 
Lring It wills their hands for the washing, a fish comes into the hands 
of Mum as soon ils he lnu ivaahed hhmdt 
“ He ispok. to* Munu the word; 'Keep me; I shad preserve thee/ 
Manu said, 1 Front what wilt thou preserve me V' The feh said, ‘The 
ihwd will cany away all these creatures. I shall preserve thee from 
it-’ ■ Hew const thou be kept ?' said Menu. 

" replied, * As long os we arc small there is much destruc¬ 

tion for ns; fish swallows flab. First, then, thou must keep me in a 
J'i r * If 1 outgrow it dig a hole, arid keep mo in it If T outgrow this, 
i4ke me to the sen, and I shall ho saved from do* [ruction.* 

" He beetuno soon a largo fish. Ho said to Manu, ‘When 1 am full 
giowo, in the some year tlia flood will come. Build a ship, then, and 
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worship r m : and when the flood riets go into the ship. and I shall pre- 
Borte thee from it/ 

n Munu brought the fish to the iea p after ho 3iad kept him thus. And 
in the year which the fish had pointed out. Muuu hid built a ship and 
worshipped the ftelu Then when the flood had risen* ho went into tho 
ship. The fish came swimming to him. and Maim fastened the rope of 
die ship to a horn of the fish. The fish carried him bj it over the 
northern mountain. 

,+ Tiie fish uud p 1 1 have preserved thee* Bind the ship to a tree. 
May the water not cut thijo asunder while thou art on the mountain. 
As the water will sink, thou wilt slide down/ Mimu slid down with 
Hie water- and tins is called the Slope of Menu on the northern moun¬ 
tain. The flood hid curried away all these creatures* and thus Hunt 
was left there alone/' 4 » . ,«. 

Maim then meditated a hymn, wishing for offspring, and a 
woman is created from curds and whey ; and in due time the 
world b peopled. 

In some passages Maim is al^o looked upon as the " first jicr- 
soji by whom sacrificial fire had been kindled, as the institutes 
of ceremonial wonshipi" 10 Of this Mr. Muir gives munartma in¬ 
stance?, but sap that it is not always apparent “ whether the 
patriarch* Manu, or man merely, U meant/' 5 The descendants 
of Manu arc, however* identified in the hymns with the Aryan 
Hindus,—the worshippers of the gods, tkysc among whom Agiu 
has taken up his ai>udu j anil these arc continually contrasted 
with the Dasyns* 

M Indrn, who bestows a hundred succour? in all battle?, in Leavcn- 
coiifenriug IuiuIl's, 1ms preserved in the conflict the sacrificing Afja. 
1 hii&tkiang the tLcgleclors of religious rites h ho hog subjected the block 
skin to Manu. 

" For thou, Iiidro, nrt the destroyer of oil the cities, ihe slayer of the 
Dasyu, tlio promoter of Mano p the lord of the sky.” 


1 a. h. U< p. 435, 
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The " five tribes" of the hymns are also identified with the 
Aryan* and descendants of Mann, 

In the very interesting paper which has just been quoted from, 
Mr. Muir lias shown, that even m the hymns of the Rig-Yeda 
and the SfLma-Veda, Mann was regarded "as the father, or pm, 
geuitor, of the authors of the hymns, and of the people tg whom 
they addressed tlicmadvcs." lie quotes verses, in which the 
expression “father Mann," or “father Manus/' occurs.i In one 
of these,• amongst remedies, “those which our father Maim 
chose," are mentioned. Mr. Muir says further, “The words 
miWa (a regular derivative from Mura), and mfimistia and 
manuallyst {which are regularly derived from maims, a form 
peculiar to the Veda}, are also of frequent occurrence in the 
hymns, in the sense of persons belonging to, or descended from 
Mann, or Manus; and would of themselves almost suffice to 
prove, that in the Vedic age Mann was regarded as tlie progenitor 
nf the people of whom these terms were descriptive. In later 
Sanskrit, as is well known, they are the most common words for 
men iti general ,” 3 

“ But," says Mr. Muir, “it is uot merely in the hymns of the 
^ eda that wc find proof of his being originally so regarded;" 
and then, after telling the story given aliovc from the Satapatha 
Brahman*, he concludes by observing that "this testimony to 
Mami, being regarded as the progenitor of the Aryan Indians, 

Ls sufficient!)* dear /* 11 

The atorir of Mann and tho Dclugo appears again in tho MaM- 
Lhuraia, as will he seen in our chapter on that poem. Mr. Muir 
observes that there some details are included which bring « the 
account into closer accordance with the Semitic form of the 
legend, as preserved in the book of Genesis. These details arc: 
1st. That Mami was accompanied liy the seven Rishis, who made 
up with himself eight persons/' - “ And 2nd, that Maim 


1 H. v. i. pj, r n>. it! - in, a. 
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took with him all the seeds, just ns Noah is said to have taken 
pain* of different animals," . . . . . 

w But wh it the Aryan Indians only who looked upon Marni, 
or Manus, as the progenitor of their race; or was this IK-Sici 
shared by the other branches of the Indo-Germanic race?” 

The opinions of Professors Roth and Weber are given on this 
subject, and then, without attempting a decided answer, Mr. 
Muir thus finishes bis valuable article:— 

w It has been remarked by Yurious authors (as Kuliia, Zcit- 
Bcbriftj iv„ &4£), that in analogy with Manu f or Planus, as the 
father of mankind, or of the Ary as, German mythology recog¬ 
nises Mamma as the ancestor of the Teutons*" * + * ♦ * 

ff Thc English 'man/ and the German f Mann l J appear also 
to be akin to the word manu; and the German * Meosch' pre¬ 
sents a dose resemblance to mam 

The tendency of Mr. Muir's remark* is to show ns that the 
legends of the Rndim&nas, and epics, may be discovered in 
embryo, or in undeveloped form, in the hymns of the Vedas; 
and the Satapatha-Brnhmana appears as the grand occasion for 
their general development,* 

This Br&hmana ** ends with the assertion, that the White 
Yajur-Ycds was proclaimed by Yajuavolkya Vajasaneva." And 
all authorities agree in stating that Yajnavalkya was iu some 
sense the leader of the apparent schism which ended hi the 
establishment of a second Yajur-Yedu. Professor Max Milder 
observes, lf that it would bo a mistake to call Yiljnavalkya the 
author, in our sense of the word, of the Vfijasancyi-Sanbitii and 
the Satapatha-Br4lmiana, But we have no reason to doubt that 
it was Y&jiiavalkya who brought the ancient Mantras and Br&h- 
in anas into their present form-” * 

Y&juavalkya Ybjnsaucya was evidently a man of great Influ¬ 
ence, a leader of public opinion in his day j and one long* to 
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know when he lived. Bu t this is a subject still requiring much elu¬ 
cidation, m may be ran in the Introduction to throfenor Gold- 
stiieker's Fiiiiui. 1 Yfijnavalkya is not mentioned by Panini, but 
by KiVtyayanit, his critic j mid the works which Ynjna valley a pro¬ 
claimed and arranged were unknown to the great grammarian. 
Wb learn further, from the same authority, that the Satapatlm- 
Urithmana, which we have characterised as sceptical, gives ideas 
more allied to the epic than to the Rig-Yeia period. 

"In the Vtrdic hymns the immortality of the gods is never 
matter of doubtj * * . , * the offerings they receive may add to 
their comfort and streng th; ..... hut it is nowhere * Luted 
that they arc indispensable for their existence. It is .... . the 
pious sacrifieer Idmself who, through I its offerings, secures bo 
himself . . . . * immortality." And only in the latest BrAhmann, 
the Satapsitlia-firfihmuna, are gods represented n qs becoming 
immortal through exterior agency."* 

We close our notice of this BriLhmana with a curio sis legend, 
in which YAjimvaltya [days the chief part. 

(f Jan aka, the king of the Vide has, performed a sacrifice, at 
which many Brahmans were assembled. Tim king, having a 
great desire to know who among these Rrfthmans knew Irest the 
Vedas, had a thousand cows in a stable, and covered the harms 
of each of them with ten pad* of gold. He then said to the 
pious men : * O venerable Brillimans, whoever amongst yon is the 
best known of Brahman * (or Brahma neuter.) £ shall drive home 
these cows.’ The Brahmans, however, did not venture to come 
forward. Then said YAjnavalkya to his student: 1 Drive home 
these cow r s, J But the Briilimans became angry, and began to 
examine the sage as to hk knowledge of the Veda, Then asked 
him Uddukka, the son of Anma, ***** 1 Who art thou? 1 mid 
to other priests u£ the family of Kapi he Bald: * Kno west thou, 
O Kfipya, that Inner Euler, who within rules this world, and 

1 rJhiiiu, liia FLiwtf in Saiukril Lite- I 1 OfciUnbertV Etwjtffopedi*, irtL’la 
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the other world, and all iMiiigg?* The answer being negative, 
he continued: ' "Whoever knows the Thread and the Inner Ruler, 
knows Brahman, knows the worlds, knows the gods, knows the 
Vedas, knows the elements, knows the soul,—knows all/ The 
Thread, &c., being explained, he further says: 'If thmi, YAjna- 
valkya, ignorant of the Thread and the Inner Ruler, hast taken 
away the rows, [destined for the best kunwer of Brahman), thy 
head will certainly drop down/ Yijtuiralkja explains that the 
wind is the Thread, that the Inner Ruler is the soul, and that the 
soul is immortal, 'Unseen, he secs; unheard, he hears; tin- 
minded, he minds; unknown, he knows. There is none that 
sees, but lie; there is none that bears., but he; there is none 
that minds, hut he; there is none that knows, but he. lie is 
thy soul—the inner ruler,—immortal. Whatever is different 
from him is perishable/ " 1 

In our second story, Ysjnaialkya and two other celebrated 
Brahman* are visited hy king Janata, who asks them how they 
jjerfbrm the sacrifice called Agnihotra. The first BrsUiimun ex¬ 
plained, that in the evening he sacrificed to Aditya (the sun) in 
the fire; and in the morning he sacrificed to Agni (fire) in the 
sun (Aditya). What becomes of 1dm who sacrifices thus? said 
the king. The Brfiliman replied: " He becomes ever shining 
with happiness and splendour, and has Ids dwelling with those 
two gods, and is one with them.” The second Brahman said 
the same. The third, who was YAjnaValkya, said: " I offer the 
Agnihotra in taking out the fire (from the house-altar); for 
when Aditya sits, all the gods follow him ; and if they see that 
I take out the fire, they come back, and after having cleaned 
the sacrificial vessels, having filled them again, anil after having 
milked also the sacred cow, 1 shall delight them, when I sec 
them again and they ace me." 

Jauaka said: “ Thou, O Yftjnnvalkya, hast come very near 
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to the Agnihotra; 1 shall give thee a hlimited cows. But thou 
dost not know what becomes afterwards of these two libations 
(in the morning and evening)." So he said, then mounted his 
ear and went away. 

The priests said : "This fellow of a H:\jftuya has insulted 113 ; 
let ns call him out for a Brahman dispute." Yfijnnvalkva 
observed: " We are Bnttimans, he a fellow of a Bfij anya, If we 
vanquished him, whom should we say vre liad vanquished ? But 
if he vanquished us, people would say of us that a RAjanvn hail 
vanquished Brfthmans. Do not think of tliis " They allowed 
what he said; and Viynavalkyn mounted his car and followed 
the king. He reached the king; and the king said to Mm: 
"YAjiiai alkyn, dost thou come to know the Agnihotra ? " « The 
Agnihotra, O king " replied Yijuavalkya, The king then ex¬ 
plains liis view of the morning and evening libations, called 
Agnihotra. He say a they rise in the air, and there the sacrifice 
is again performed. The wind is fuel, the rays the bright lihrt- 
tiou. They enter the sky, and arc performed hysim and moon : 
they conic back to earth, and are performed by warmth and 
plants. They enter man, and arc performed by his tongue and 
food. They enter woman, and a son is bom." In return for 
this exposition Y&jnavalkya grants the king a boon, and Jauaka 
is allowed to become a EriLhman. 1 


1 Mm MliLLt, A, S* L. r pp. 421—123, 
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Pujtif. Nothing, raj lord. 
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chapter vn 


Sfttdui /or Ihs Fvf/tL— SamL —Immortality .— TAj»araUya awl hi* rj/V,— 
t /a oiihadi. —J Tacbii'ltmr — To mo.— Om.— £W_— Brahma.— Muticnl Chant*. 
—Hard / Pupil a/ unX-nov* Pedigree, — KnavUdgs qf Pr&hmv. — 

Qmixtwdi. 


Advancing beyond the F ‘ BrAhmanas," wc come to a class of 
com positions called Aranyakra and Upanishads. They presup¬ 
pose the existence of the IkAlirnanas, and are regarded as sup- 
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plcmentWT or complimentary to those writings. The original 
meaning of the word Aranyaka is “ relating to a forest, 1 ' ns 
« a man who lives in a forest," or, according to lexicographers, 
,f a forest-re ad, a forest elephant, a jackal!, St©."* But these 
meanings are almost forgotten in the importance attached to 
the word as the name of the religions compositions to be studied 
by men dwelling in the forest, This meaning is not given to 
the word by Paulin, who seems to have lived before such works 
were written; hut it is recognised by Katyfiyana, who criticised 
and supplemented the Stitras of the great grammarian.* As far 
os translations permit one to judge, the Aranyakns are mystical 
compositions, caring little for outward manifestations of deity, 
bat entering earnestly into the nature of soul, universal and 
individual. In the Aitareya-Arniwakn it is asked, of what 
nature is soul which existed before worlds were created? Arc 
the instruments by which objects are jierecived the soul? And 
reply is made, “ That by which the soul sees form, by which it 
hears sound, by which it apprehends smells, by wldeb it ex¬ 
presses speech, by which it dutxngnislie* what is of good, ami 
what is not of good taste, the heart, the mind, knowledge about 
one’s self, knowledge uf the sixty-four sciences, knowledge of 
what is practicable, &c., perseverance, desire, submission," are 
names of knowledge and attributes of soul, os the inferior 
Brahma, but " arc not attributes of the superior Brahma, which 
has no form whatsoever."* One of the most important Aran- 
vakas known, is that attached to the Satapntlia-Bnllimana, and 
called the Rrihad. It describes L’mjfipati as the sacrificial 
horse. Death, it declares, preceded creation, but sacrifice over¬ 
came death, the chanting of priests being a part of such sacri- 

1 QoldjlUcbn-jaTl.^VQ^a^ifkXnigbt'r! 
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ficc. The recital of certain verses has also power to procure 
immortality for man, as * 

“ The P»*i«r verily praises the Same. Whew lie praises it, there 
li t him mutter these Mantras; ‘ From die unreal lead me to the real, 
from darkness lead me to light, from death lead me to immortality.* '* 

He who sinjjB or chants these verses accomplishes by such 
recital whatever he may desire. 1 

The Btory of king Jiumka and the Brillirunns, told in the 
Satapathn-Bralimrma, is here repeated with additions; hut bv 
far the most interesting passage in the Brilmd-Aranyuka is the 
dialogue between the Brahman Yajimvalkya and his wife 
Mnitrevi. A short account of this was given by t’olebmoke; 
bat we adopt the fuller translation of Professor Max Muller. 4 

“ Slaitrayl," said Y^jnsvaliya, “ I ntu going away from this my housa 
(iiiLo the forest). Forsooth, 1 must make el settlement between dree 
ami my other wife K&tyaynm. 

“Mattieyi said; 'My lord, if this whole eortli, full of wealth 1*. 
longed to me, nbould I ho immortal by it? 1 

■ No," replied YajTiaialkya. 'Like the happy life of rich people 
trill be thy life. Hut there is no hope of immortality bv nenlilj." 

“ An ^ WaUreyl said; * VVhai should I do with that by which I do 
not become immortal > Wluu my lord knoneth {of immortiditv} mav 
lie t«]J dint to me ?' 

* Tajnavulkyft replied: ‘ Thou, who art truly deer to me, thou 
spctikeei dear words. Sit down; i will explain it to thee, and listen 
well to Wluu l say,’ And bo said ; 'A husband is loved, not because 
you love the husband, but because yon Jove (in him) the Divine Spirit 
(dtma, the absolute self). A wife is loved, not because we love the 
wife, but because we love {in her) tho Divine Spirit, Children are 
loved, not because wo love the children, but because wo love the Diving 
Spirit in them. This spirit it is which wo love when we (seem to) lovo 
wealth, Brahmans, Kshatrija#, this world, tbo gods, nil beings, this 

1 Dr After, Bib, hid,, toL Li, part ill, J 1 A, 8. L„ p. 2iff. 
p-o. lbid lP .s 9 (r | 1 
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universe. The Birin* Spirit, O beloved wife* is to be seen, to bo 
heard, to be perceived* ami to be meditated upon. If see* hear, 
perceive and know him, O Maitreyi, thou this whole universe i* 
known to us<" 

14 Whosoever looks for Brahmnhood elsewhere .. . . . . should; be 
abandoned by Brahmans < , * . . Brtthmuhood* Kahatra-power K this 
world, these guds ■ -* - all is the Divine Spirit. 111 

Several illustrations follow, Stowing, that m the sounds of a 
dram can only be seized by heating it, or the sounds of a coneh- 
sheil by blowing it, " so is it with the Divine Spirit/* And as 
clouds of smoke rise out of a fire kindled with dry fuel, thus 
have all holy words been breathed out of that Great Being. 

Ilis last illustration is as follows: 

Vl * It U with us* when we enter into the Divine Spirit* as if a lump 
of salt thrown into the aui. ..... It cannot be ttiktiei out again 
—the whole water becomes salt, but the suit disappear!}, * t . . Wbati 
we have parsed away* there is no linger any name, This, 1 tell thee, 
my wife/ said YdjMvptkjji, 

14 Mattn/yi, said; "My lord, here thou hast bewildered me p saying 
that there is no longer (toy name when we have pulsed away/ 

11 And Yujnavtdkya replied ; * My wife, what 1 say U not bewildering 
—iL 1 b aufiieient for Urn highest knowledge* For if there be p os it 
were, two bfings* then the one sees the other; the one hears* per¬ 
ceives and knows the other. But if tin? one Divine Self be the whole 
of all this, whom or through whom should he set\ bear, perceive, or 
know ? Mow should bo know (himself), by whom he knows every¬ 
thing (himself)? How, my wife, should he know (himself) tin- 
knower? Thus thou but been taught* AlaJirgyi; this is immortality/ 
Having said this* Yajiiavnlkya left his wife for ever, and went into the 
solitude of the forests/' 1 

This doctrine may have been satisfactory to Yijtiavalkya, but 
Lt did uot satisfy Maitrcyi; and wc shall find, after a timrt J that 


1 A. & L., p* s*f* 
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maii y felt a.'- slii! did, that to disappear in an endless mass of 
knowledge, and have no name, was bewildering, and that in 
consequence of this bewilderment a refuge was sought in ideas 
of transmigration, 

But Upsides the Aranytikos there are numerous treatises or 
the same description known as Upamaliads, and the writings, so 
called, appear to be amongst the moat important and most 
interesting within the muge of Sanskrit literature. 

Up&uishads attempt to answer the momentous question raised 
in the Vedic hymns, "Whence this varied world arose ; JJ for 
the olijret is to explain, not only the process of creation, but 
the nature of a supreme being, and its relation to the human 
soul. “In the UpanUbads,” continues mi author to whose 
assistance we continually resort, « Agni, Iuilra, VAyu, and the 
other deities of the Vedic hymns become symbols, to assist the 
mind iu its attempt to understand the true nature of our abso¬ 
lute being, and the manner in which it manifests itself in its 
worldly form." Several explanations of the origin of tlie word 
Upani*Lad have lieen attempted, but these it will be unneces¬ 
sary to particularise. The ancient grammarian Pit n ini appears 
to have understood by it "secret," #ud this meaningProfessor 
Colds tucker thinks not incompatible with its etymology, which 
may mean ** entering into that which is hidden—the mysterious 
science which, by bestowing on the mind real knowledge, leads 
to the attainment uf eternal bliss," 1 


1 Thfl UpanitSsudB trasr LIiq 
Hjf tLc Veda* n of ptry inferior iinporf- 
iinw to fbo plLilosaplkia tt-nrtiinjc of 
ihijr own ton, and tfrfl mult u that 
“ ^ PHlbbbai arc ulmotl llio oulj por- 
lion of Vwlifl liteintuirv which b citm- 
mrdy to thU P + 31 U lie 

UlO Rumnhhim madiy \itifo bIIli- 
pion U> YcdSe b™ni, but publiAbcd 
tMnlktions of UfdtariiJitdtp *£r Hi.;- 
parpow,” h* leud^ i- of diJTu'iEijE Hindu 
smpumil fcQuwL^ge among Die euJLi> 1 
™pt# of (Lot ndigicffi." Hi L wjl* tlicre- 


fon? ulotliftbed when hi i ami to Eng- 
| land to find tfw \nH- I>r r Rokii at tllo 
Britiali iliJiHiiJiu, labouring la 
| n correct «(it ion at t| ]& hjnifu, an 
i undertaking whk^ to Hite* appear*! 

* —PreCu* to trat,*,, Kit ha 

t Cp^da-had, Enom Ibu \t £i obriOEu 
• Etmt it it in tin Upazdtbtldi w* wumI 
to la m t lie unripri C Hindu dwrfrrw 
<m num'i nju] h the universal mvl a and 

, immortality.—Golddfidtr, hi Cfiam- 

^T* # * Eiifyckptfrdk, art, "VeiW r, 
54>J. ^ ¥ 
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The Upanishads, which arc numerous, are composed by 
thinkers who were independent erf each other, and who wrote at 
various times* Sometimes they give the same ideas and illus¬ 
trations, although In different order, deriving material appa¬ 
rently from a common source, hut not copying the erne from the 
other. The writer's names are never mentioned. This is a 
marked characteristic of the U panisliads. The authors were 
men who wrote simply and earnestly t with absolute belief in the 
truth of the statements which they made. They had no ad¬ 
vantage to gain by writing anonymously, hot neither had they 
any desire for fame or personal influence. These men appear, 
in faetj to have been possessed by an ardent spirit of aspiration, 
of which Sanskrit religious literature is the result and the ex¬ 
ponent. 

In the Bibliotheca Indies, published in Calcutta, we find a col¬ 
lection of TJpanhdiiida translated into Knglteh, Short accounts 
of some of the more striking of these compositions will show the 
modes by which early thoughts, some trf which originated in 
Rig-Veda hymns, became gradually developed, 

’VV'c begin with the Prasna, which touches on all the leading 
subjects of theological inquiry, A Itisld named Pippaluda has 
d\\ pupils. They approach their Guru (or teacher), bearing 
logs of wood for the sacred fire, and ask from him knowledge of 
Brahma* PippalfLda bids them pass another year in austerity, 
after which he sap they may ask any questions they like, and 
"If we know," he says, cr we will explain to you/' When the 
year bad expired;, the pupils again approach, the first enquiring, 
“Whence arc these creatures produced7" PippalAda replies 
that Prajftpati produced them by means of austerity. Prajfipati 
is the uni vernal soul, the union of the sun and moon, the year, 
the father moving with five fret, measuring the five seasons, and 
Prajfipati is the same as Brahma* The meaning seems to be 
that even Prajlpnti could not obtain what he desired without 
what is culled austerity„ and the conclusion is, that men who 
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practise austerity, the duties of a Brahma-student, and in 
idiom truth dwells/ 1 will obtain the world of Brahma. 

“Hint world of Brahma, which is free from dust (decay), will be the 
sluue of them in whom there is no crookedness, no lie, no delusion." 1 

The second pupil asks, “ How many deities (organs) uphold 
the creature (the body), and which of them is the greatest ?” 
The answer indicates that <( the principal life ,r supports all, the 
"principal life' 1 being the same with Praj&pati and Brahma. 
When the principal life goes out (of the body) all the others, 
the senses, go out, and when it remains, all the others remain; 
“as all the bees go out when their king goes out, and as all 
remain when he remains." And then, regarding life as the 
same with 1 ritjapaii, tho teacher concludes his discourse in the 
following words: 

“ Ali that (is here on earth) and all that is in tho third heaven, is 
placed under the sway of life. Like a mother her children, protect us, 
gnmt uh prosperity und wisdom/* * 

The third disciple asks, "Whence is bom this life, how docs it 
enter this body, how does it abide, how does it go out, how does 
it maintain (its) external relation, and how its relation to itself 
(to the soul}?" 

Pippalncia says tlrnt these are difficult questions, but that, as 
the pupil is " a great enquirer after Brahma, he will explain.' 1 

'* Frem the soul is boro this life. As a shadow (is cast) by man, so 
this i life) is expanded upon that (Brahma, the cause). By the action 
of the mind it enters into this body. 

“ Aa ft king commands his officers to govern these or tlie&o village, 
so ordains life the other vital airs to separate work-” 

Some details follow about descending air, and equalising air, 

* Bibliotheca Indke, voL nr. pp, 123IF. ■ U,kl, pp, 127-1». 
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and ascending air s and 72,000 branches of arteries, and the 
chapter concludes with the following memorial verse: 

" Wboewr knows the origin, the entrance, the locality, anti the Five¬ 
fold power of life, unjoyft immortal it } 1 ; whoever knot's (hia enjoys im- 

mortality F* 

'His is the same as saying that knowledge of Brahma secures 
im mortality. 

Then Gftrgya, the grandson of Sfliya, says: f '0 venerable, 
which [organs) sleep in this hotly? Which are awake therein? 
Which among them is the god (the organ) who sees the dreams ? 
Upon whom are all [those organa) founded ? w 

FippahUla answers 3 "Ab all the rays of the sun, when setting, 
become one in that disc of light, and as they are dispersed when 
he again and again rises, so this all (produced by the organs 
and their objects) becomes one in the highest god (sense], in 
the mind [at the time of sleep) * Therefore, at that time the 
soul (Furnaha) does not hear, nor see, nor smell, nor taste, nor 
touch j it docs not sj>eak * ... it even sleeps /' 

Sonic fanciful rcmark.fi follow, showing that inspiration and 
expiration are two oblations winch lead the sacrifice r day by 
day to Brahma- 

* I hen that gt>d (ihc mi ml) enjoys ilream pmer. Whatever fans 
leeni seen fas again 3 he hears itgnin all the object * that have Leen 
heard ; he eryoys again nod again what hns kn enjoyed (by bim) in 
other countries and places. What h visible (tn the present birth) and 
inrisiblo (in another birth), what is heard and nut board, what is 
Ci]jftvcd and mi enjoyed, all is behold, idl jj beheld by the one who in 
Alt* 


In deep filccp that god of the mind docs not sec dream*. 

11 As the bird', 0 teloved anc h repair to a im 10 dwell there, so 
Indeed this all repair* to the supreme ^ouL" 
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Hl For he 13 Xhe buhtildcr, thE toucher* the hearer, the smeller, ftc. ■ 
the being whoM nature Is knowledge, the spirit (Parasha), He is 
fflimdet] ou the supre me indestructible soul. 

++ The supreme, indestructible (being) is obtained. Whwrer, O he¬ 
lped one* knows this (Icing) which is without shadow* without body, 
without colour . , » , indestructible becomes omniscient." 

And then PippalAda concludes with the following: sentence:— 

** Wlu>ev£r + 0 beloved one, knows the indestructible (seal) ou which 
Uhe Wing) whose nature is knowledge, together with all the gods, tbo 
Mtal airs and the elotflenta i>.re founded, gets otuni^cieDt, peuttratex 
eJL w i 

The fifth disciple asks : u Which of the worlds gains he who 
among men has unceasingly (tad) meditated on the word ' Oni/ 
until his departure from life?" The answer is., that "the 
supreme and the inferior Brahma arc both the word € Om / and 
it is explained that if f Om ^ b meditated upon in its parte, tlw 
knowledge of Brahma lie mg incomplete* the man so meditating 
will be bom again; hut if Om is meditated upon as a whole, 
Brahma will he known in his absolute nature/ 1 and then “us 
the snake is liherated from his skin/ 1 m gets he “ liberated 
from sill/ J And in the concluding memorial Terse it is said 
that the wise obtains by the word Om, ft even tlie highest 
(Brahma) who is without strife* without decity j without death* 
without fear/** 

The sixth disciple came* soring: “O venerable, a prince of 
Kosalu cnee came to mCj mid said: f Kuo west thou the spirit 
of sixteen puts? 9 I said to the youth, *1 do not know him. If 
I knew him* why should 1 not tell thee ? Whoever tells what 


1 BHiUaULec* Indira, tpI. ir. p. las 
—156, 

1 Ibid, |). 159 h The diJTmnt miuin * 
in^ft ittAcHrd to the Smukrit word 
Brahma may lx> j>cr|ihiiiri p far English 
TPikn. U auwLpttkG EoDffir m mind 
lltat Brahma, with the short UmJ a, u 
Hie tiopui mt ire of iko i uaief iutuh 


Brnlimnn, and this m-utcr Brahma ts 
1]ie supreme deity &£ Hindu phiJraoph V. 
Bmkm^ wilh tic baz SuaJ a, in i fiu* 
nam. ling. *>f i m■saline nctta Brah- 
eli m r bjiJ Bralnsul in the fir*i p : „J ,. k f 
the Hindu triad if which Wc haw not 
>vt timed. 
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is not true, dricB eerily up together with his root; therefore I 
cannot toll wliat is not true. 1 Having jn silence ascended his 
ear* he went away, I ask thee about him, where does abide 
that spirit ?■* 

Pippnluda. replies, se O gentle [youth), in tide internal Ijody 
abides the spirit in whom these sixteen parts are produced,.” 
He then explains that these sixteen parts resemble " the flowing 
sca-going rivers/ 1 which, when they have readied the sea, are 
annihilated, Tire sixteen parts of the witness (soul) in like 
manner are annihilated when they have reached the soul, their 
names and forms perish, and only the name of soul remains. 

“Lat man know die *piril T who ought to foe km^n, In whom the 
sixteen parts abide, ay the spokes in the nave (of the wheel), in order 
lhafc death may not pain you.” 

PipppJAda then dismisses his pupils, saving that thus far he 
knows the supreme Brahma, and nothing higher can be known. 
The pupils honoured him, and spoke: 

l+ Thou art our father, who carries 11s over Hit infinite ocean of our 
ignorance. Salutation to the supreme Rsshis, salutation to tho supreme 

Rishts*" 

* 

We next turn to an I'panishad which was translated into 
English by the late Ratumohuu Boy so early as the year 1816, 
We uw* however, the later translation of Dr. Roer. The cor¬ 
rect name appears to be TalavakAra, but it is commonly called 
Kcua, from the word Kena, with which it commences, "The 
object of the TaluYuMra-TJ]j£mishad/ p says Dr. lliicr, " is simply 
to define the idea of Brahma as the one absolute spirit, and to 
show its distinction from the world. It does uot attempt to in¬ 
vestigate its relation cither to the individual soul or spirit, or to 
the material world, hut is satisfied to indicate the existence of 
those relations,” 1 

The leading idea or (lie work appears to lie, that man can 
1 Pih, 1 tu1, f yoL X*. |>. 75, 
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never know God imtil he is conscious that it is impossible to 
know him. The pupil asks: “ By whom appointed does the 
mmd speed tu its work?” ft Which god awigius it*. ftmeiiuii to 
the eye and ear, &c + ? J * The Gum answers : 

H He who is the ^ar of the tnir* the mind c*f the mind, the npaeeh of 
speech* i& verily tin. life of life, the eye of the eye. , . . . 

14 W* do not recognise Brahma as any thing perap table , ... it is 
different from what 3^ known 4 . , . , it is also beyond what is not 
known * , * . * 

11 Think that wliicli is not manifested by speech* and by which 
speech is manifested. ns Brnlimn, not whflt k worshipped us this (any 
individual being which is perceived), 

“ Know that which does not think by the mind* but by which ihc 
mind is thought, as Brahma, 

i! Know that which does not by the eye p but by winch die eyos 
aee p ns Brahma. 

“ Know that wliieh does not hear by the ear, but that by wlikh tikis 
ear is hoard, as Bmhnta. 

* fc Know that which does not breathe by breath, but that by which 
breath is breathed, as Brahma, and not whftt is worshipped as Ltiis." 

The second section enlarges on the misleading effect of an 
imaginary knowledge of Brahma. In a note Dr. Kdur refers to 
remarks by the celebrated Sankara-Ach&rya on this passage, in 
which he refers with approval to the decision of the school of 
the Yediata as given in tlie wordts* ff He is even different from 
wlint is known; he is also beyond wltat is not known." 

This second section commences thus s 

" If thou thi nkos t, I know well (Bnihmn,)., (I aaj) what thou ktipwfct 
of iht? nature of Brahma k little indi-ed. . * . . Wboaocvor runongsi ns 
knows tut (that word) 1 1 do not know, that I da not know him/Is huh - -; him. 

* d By him who thinks that Brahma is not comprehended. Brahma b 
comprehend^ ; he who thinks that Brahma is comprehended, does 
not know him, .... 

11 If he is known to Lo the nature of every thought, he is compre¬ 
hended/’ 
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The cflttcftidtng sections illustrate tlds by telling that tlic 
gofk Agui, YSyti, and Indra were once victcricraa over their 
enemies without being aware that Brahma was the cause of 
their victory. "They reflected, to us belongs this victory.” To 
cure them of this delusion, Brahma made himself manifest. 
None of the gods knew him ? but begged Agni to ascertain 
whether the being they beheld was worthy of adoration, Agni 
ran up to him* Brahma raid, "Who art thou?” He an¬ 
swered j "I am verily Agni; I am verily JAtaveda.” Brahma 
asked, "What power hast thou ?” Agui replied, "I can burn 
wliatsocvor there is on earth,” A blade of grass was placed 
before him ; but Agni could not burn, and returned, saying 
that he could not ascertain "whether that lasing was worthy of 

D * 

adoration.” 

The same thing happened with Yarn, the wind, who said he 
could sweep away whatsoever was on earth ; but when told to 
sweep away the blade of grass, he could not. 

The gotls then spoke to Indr a, saying, “ Maghavan, do thou 
ascertain whether this being is worthy of adoration.” But 
when Indra approached, Brahma disappeared; and he was met 
by a woman, who said to him, "It is Brahma. Verily, you all 
obtained victory through Brahma,” 

ludra did not show self-reliance, for knowledge showed him 
that from Brahma alone came power and victory. 

One of the best known Upamshada is the Kfttha, translated 
by Eammohtm Boy about the year 2816, and in I8i>3 by 
Dr. Boer, who* in his Introduction, praises Its " elevation of 
thought, depth of expression, beauty of imagery, anil ingenuous 
fervour.” "The lofty conception,” he continues, "by which, 
in its introductory legend. Death is made to give a rcplv to the 
highest question the human mind can propose to itself, the 
enthusiasm ami intimate conviction which Ndchiketas shown 
alHjut the infinite sttijcriorily of what i$ good to thu pleasures of 
the world, mid the fintmras which he znidutajiur amidst all the 
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allurements that arc pi need before him* beam some rc^cmljlaiiee 
to the energy of mind with which Plato* in the first and second 
Ikmks nf his * Republic/ phnwns that justice has an incomparable 
worth, and ought to be preserved under any circumstances. 1 

Of the form of the composition, viewed philosophically, Hr, 
Koer does not give the same praise, finding a want of connexion 
between the thoughts, Sec*, but he admits tlrnt on close exami¬ 
nation it is bo arranged as to answer the questions to which 
Hindu philosophers were ever seeking a solution, vbs. t * f \Vfcat 
is the highest object of man? What is the last (or ultimate] 
cause of the world ? and, How do we know of it ?" 5 

Before giving an abstract of this Upamskid, in which Yam a 
is a prominent personage, it will he interesting to look buck to 
the conceptions of Yam a expressed in Vedic hymns. Yama is 
there addressed os one of the IHtria (or souls of departed an¬ 
cestors) who are supposed to be able to place the worshipper 
" in that imperishable and unchanging world where perpetual 
light and glory are found ; JJ this being the realm in w hich 
king V&ivafiwata (or Ynran) dwells. The blessings anticipated 
in the "shining regions JJ (of Vaiva&wata) were much the same 
as those which had been enjoyed on earthy as, by offering a 
black-footed sheep the worshipper "ascends to the sky, where 
no tribute is paid by the weak to the stronger .** 3 But in the 
Upanishnds, l ama becomes a distinct personage* and has, as wo 
shall find, u kingdom over which Kb authority is unlimited. 

The Katha-Upunlshad commences thus: 

dl Once dt.-Eirc.ua (of heaven; the son of Yajdxrara (Gautama) gave 
away \i\\ hi^ property. He had a son, KatihikeUis by iiHn]e T 

SH When the presents were brought, filial anxiety penetrated the 
youth. He thought: 

M L Hr- who gives to attending jirivsts ibetd cows or) snub cows as are 


1 BiblfcAhnn Indka, t&L Xv t p r 'll r 

3 Ibid, p,OJ. 


5 Stuit-, in J. K. A. S., m], \ m (New 
p. 300 . Yimn,miii iho Boolriiu 1 
iff ft Falun 1 Lifp. 
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no 1 anger able to drink water or to eat grass, and are iuoripjiblo vi 
giving further milk* or of producing yuuug, is carried to that mm Union 
where thara is m felicity whatever' M 

Thus reflecting with a view of averting such misery, bo asked 
kia father to give him in lieu of the corn, saving, if To whom, O 
father wilt thou consign mc ; in lieu of these cowb? w The 
father, making uo reply, the son repeated the question a second 
and third time- Then the father, impatient and aligns said, 
Mf Tn Yama (god of Death) 1 will give thee.” The son b asto¬ 
nished, but submits; whereas the father is greatly grieved at 
his own hasty word, and most unwilling to part with his son. 
The son, however, persuades I dm that a promise must bo fuh 
filled; and to the house of Yaiua he goes. AVhen he arrived, 
Yaiua was absent; and for three days Nucbikctas remained 
without food or water. So soon as Yam a returned, he hastens 
to repair the neglect, amt desires hie guest to choose three 
boons in compensation for the three nights during which he 
had received no hospitality. Nachiketas is readily conciliated* 
and makes it his first request that his father's distress may be 
removed and his anger extinguished. Beiu^ satisfied upon this 
point, lie nett begs fur that knowledge respecting fire, by which 
heaven b attained, where there is uo fear, and et where even thou, 
Yaina, Carat not always exercise thy dominion.'" Yam a con¬ 
sents f and proceeds to explain the nature of that lire, which is 
prior to alt creatures. He tells of the bricks which arc depo¬ 
sited every day after the fire-offering, and shows the number of 
ceremonies to he"performed during (he year; and Yama, pleased 
with the manner in which this instruction is received* says: 

11 I gram dice now another boon. After thy name shall be named 
that firs- Take also this many coloured chain. 1 ' 

Naelnkctas* third request was to be instructed in the nature 
of the bonk Yaiua objects, saying, " Even god# have doubted 
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and disputed on this subject, for it is lint easy to understand it, 
so subtle is its nature. Choose another lioon, O XaGliIkctas* 
Do not compel me to this; release me from this.** But Nacki- 
ketaa cannot be persuaded to think any other Ijood worth ask¬ 
ing. Yuma offer? sons and grandsons who may live a hundred 
year*, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, and horsey the wide- 
expanded earth. Nachiketas replies : 

14 (All those enjoyments) are of yesterday; they wear out. 0 ihm 
end of man. . * . . + With thee remain thy horses and Lhe like, with 
thee dance and song, 

" ilan rests not satisfied with wealth * - . P the boon which I have 
to choose La what I said. .... Nachiketaa asks for no ether Loon but 
that (concerumg the soul) of which the knowledge h hidden / 4 

This closes the first chapter, or* as it is called, Valll, literally 
“ creeper; af The second chapter gives the discourse of Yuma, 
saying that wlmt is good is different from whet is pleasant* 
They both enchain man, but have different objects, “ Blessed 
is he who between them takes the good/ 1 The knowledge of 
things that are pleasant is ignorance. fs Those who live in the 
midst of ignorance, but fancy themselves wise and learned^ go 
round and round with erring step, deluded, as blind people lead 
by one blind/ J After reflecting on the transient :uul the per¬ 
manent, he allows that Nachiketns is as 11 a house whose door is 
open for Brahms/ 1 Wliercupon Ev&chikctas say*: (“Then) make 
known to Yne the (being) which thou beholdost, different from 
virtue, different from vice, different from this whole of effects 
and causes/ 1 Then Yaraa suy* it is Om, and continues: "This 
sound means Brahma, tins sound means the supreme. Who¬ 
ever knows this sound obtains whatever he wishes/ 1 t It seems 
to lie taken for granted that Xacliiket&s will he aware that Om, 
Brahma, and the soul are identical. Yama proceeds : 

H+ Thr knowing (anal) 1 its ml bom. nor does it die. Jt mu es-ue pro- 

1 Bibl. lbd. vu!. iv, jp. uni. 
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iluecJ from nuj one, imr was tiny produced from it Unborn, eternal, 
without decay, ancient us it is, it if net skin, although ilm Iwdj id 

6 lain, 

“ Jf &h* hIB j-er thinks I sky, if the shun ilkinks 1 am alum, then 
hutb nf them do not know well, 

tp The soul which u subtler than wbat is subtle, greater than what 
k great, je seated in the cavity of tbe living being* 

* l He who is tee from desire, and without grief, beholds by the trail' 
quillitj of his senses that majesty of the soul* 

14 Sitting, it goes afar; sleeping, it goes every where. Who else 
(therefore) flam myself is able to comprehend the God who rejoices and 
not rejoices ? 

" Thinking the soul as nnbodLtj among the bodies, m firm among 
the Meeting things, as great aud all-parv&dtng, the wise casts oiF all 
grief/' 


Tim third chapter treats of the "two sends/ J or of the rotation 
of man's soul to Brahms, the universal soul. 


" The indestructible Brahms is the place whore nil four disappears, 
ike refuge of those who anu desirous of crossing iihe ocean of tliu 
world), 

“Know the send (the embodied soul) as the rider, the body aa the 
car, know intellect bs the charioteer, tmd mind again as lIio reins, 
“They say the senses are the horses, and their objects are the roads. 
The enjoyer is (the soul) endowed with body, souse, and mi mi. 

“ Whoever is unwise with reins never applied Inis the senses unsub¬ 
dued, like wicked horecs of the charioteer, 

" But whosoever is wise with the mind a! wilys applied, hits those 
senses subdued like good horses of the charioteer. 

*' Whoever Is unwise, immmdfuk always Impure,, does not gain that 
goal* but descends to the world again, 

" But whosoever is wise* mindful, (tEways pure, gains the goal, from 
ubouoc ho la not bom again. 

******* 

,+ Higher ihan the muses are their objects; higher rimu tlu-ir rejects 
is ihi. 1 mind; higher than tho mind is intellect \ higher than intellect 
is the great eouL 


* 


* * 


* 
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44 Let tin? wise subdue hie speech by mind, subdue big mind by Lhat 
nature whirii Is knowledge, subdue his knowledge by the great soul, 
subdue tins also by the placid son]. 

■ + Arise, awake, get tbo great (teachers), and attend. The wise say 
that the read to him is (as) difficult to travel over as the sharp edge of 
a razor* 

u Whoever lias understood (die nature of Brahma). which is without 
sound, without toueh T without form, which does not waste, which is 
eternal, without smell, without beginning and without end, higher than 
the great one (intellect), which is firmly based , escapes from the mouth 
of death.” 

The? end of this third chapter wa s t Professor Weber considers, 
origin ally the cud of the K at ha* U paid shad. The second part 
consists, he observes, almost entirely of Yedic quotations. The 
language is different; the name Nachiketaa is spelt Nuehiketa, 
and one perceives, indeed, it has very much the character of an 
addition. 

The fourth chapter further describes the universal soul, or 
Brahma, and the fifth chapter sjjcaks of the body as like a town 
with eleven gates through which the soul enters. The rouL 
dwell* in the heavens as Ibnsa, a name for the sun, or in the 
wind, ns Vasu, a name for the god of the wind, or it sits as a 
dwarf in the middle of the ether of the heart. The soul is as 
the one fire which, entering the world, becomes of every nature 
to every nature. It is the internal soul of all beings, and is “ m 
the one sun, the eye of the whole world/ 1 

The last and most important Upanishftd is the CkMndogyn, 
or that relating to the chanters of the S?\ma-\eda; it is ac¬ 
cordingly appended to the Siima-Veda. For an English trans¬ 
lation the European reader is indebted to the distinguished Eab& 
R:ij end rain I Milra, one of the most learned and laborious Hindu 
ttcholars of our days.* 


1 CIibia^^ L Upani£Jiid of Skio- 
Tedn, tw^htfd by HAjanrirnlAJ Milrm. 
C^kults, For wsreral rwwus it 


il judged probabla tkt lh\s Upaiuihml 
h rtf hter tkto dm ibow mlretdj men- 
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lH opening word is "Om" "This letter, the Udgitha/' it 
states, " should be adored*" Om is thus identified with Ud- 
gi tka, u chanting/* because the Udgfltria, who chant, commence 
their chants with Om + The two first sections dilate upon the 
potency of Udgitha, meaning "Gm/ J properly enunciated. 
When the Amines assailed the Devas, the Bevas were protected 
by Udgithfl, and the Asuras were in consequence destroyed " as 
an earthen ball is destroyed when Lit against an impregnable 
rock/ 1 Section IL of the first chapter ends thus: 

^ He, who knowing it thus, adores ibis liDilccaymg Udgitlia, be- 
cipmi'a tlui (uwst successful) soliuitor (of boons). Tills is spiritual 
(worship/ 1 ) 

Continuing the same subject, we are told in Section IV. of 
the same chapter that the Devos, dreading death, shielded them¬ 
selves with the hymns of the three Vedas; hut this was not 
sufficient protection, for— 

bi As fishermen look at fish in water> so did Death behold them in 
the Rig-* Ynjnr-, and .^anm-hymns, They, apprised of it, forking the 
Verba, of a truth betook themselves to the asylum of Voice (Swam)/ 1 

Which is immediately explained to be another mode of express¬ 
ing Om- 

After further discourse upon Udgitba, and the component 
part* of which the word is formed, a story is told of— 

,+ Ushasti* son of Chakra, who p with bis virgin wile, forsaking LCtiru, 
lived in great dhitrL-sa m n village inhabited by an elephant-driver, 

" Of Idui ho lagged food. » . . + . The elephant-driver said, I Lave 
none other limn what you sec before me/' 

Ushaeti did not *crui>Ie to eat, because he said, " [ cannot lire 
without eating/* but he would not drink, because *'drink" he 
could "command at pleasure/ 1 and to "swallow the remnant 
of another's drink " was against his principles. The remnant of 
the beans he gave his w ife, and she put it aside for future use* 
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44 hi the miming, rising from bh bod, he said, J Alas f if 1 could (now) 
obtain a liltle food, 1 could earn, some wealth* A king is performing a 
sacrifice in the neighbourhood r he would surely employ me/ 

f ^ His wife said to him* * Here are iho beans; eat, and proceed quickly 
to the sacrifice/ 

■ L Having arrived, ho took hU seat in front of the chanters of the 
L'dgUha, and hlLill? addressed them :~ 

JK 4 0 chanters of praise h should ye eulogise tlini who is the presiding 
duity of all praise, without knowing His nature, your heads would be 
lopped off/ n 

These words were repeated to each division of the choir. Then 
the king, who instituted the sacrifice! expressed a wish to know 
him ; anti hearing that he was I/shasti, son of Chakra, said that 
he had been seeking for ih% and would wish him at once to give 
instruction, 

Ushaatt then endeavour® to teach them, who is the deity, ff who 
is the presiding deity of all praise/ 1 He is life—lie is Adilya, 
the sun, and he is aliment (Anna). 

In Section XUI. of the hrat chapter we find some curious 
praise of inarticulate sounds as assisting the melody of chants. 
Isl a note of EsyeudraiM ^Istra it is said, that ff Each of the 
Vedas Las its appropriate sounds \ * . * . but instead of being 
placed at the end of a stanza, like the tol di rol of old English 
songs, they arc introduced promiscuously in every part of the 
hymns, Whenever a word happens to tie lengthened out to 
double or treble time, it la folio wed by one or more Hiti I Mu, 
or some such phonetic particles. JJ ] We meet again with re¬ 
marks on the musical system in Section XXII. of the second 
chapter, where a chanter says:— 

■■ * [ wi&h far the taurino-tfln&d Bfima hymn, the canticle of Agni* 
which mu tribute to thti wed of nniinals/ The hymn* of the amrukt^ 
til tie belong to PmjnpAli: those of tbn ■ fiirtiJitn-liuiQ to Soma: those of 
the mild sweet tone to Yayu; those of iho sweet high-pitched tone to 
hidru: those of the totio resembling the voire of tlio i-rano in Urihog- 

1 Dl of Milm'e troii^IiiOuiL 
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ptij ; and to Yanina those of the tone of n broken piece of bell-metal: 
they are alt to be pructLseil; tie liDursa-tciEcd alone to bo Avoided/' 1 

In a note the learned i ms is tutor observes* that these tones 
"evidently relate to the seven tones of a gamut/ 1 

The following gives a sketch of a Hindu performing daily 
worship:— 

M Before the refilling of the nrniin client (pratar-nnuTzik). Fitting down 
behind the household fire (garh&potjs agiu) r with hU face to tho north, 
he singeth the SAma hymn relating to the Yjvsus :—- 

“ 4 Unfold the gates of this earth, that we tnay behold thee for our 
supremacy. 1 

“ Then doth he offer the oblation to fire p as * Salutations be to Agni* 
tlie receptacle of the earth, and the support of regions. Secure u region 
for me. die institutor of the sacrifice* I will secure it after death. ..... 
Qmt aside the burs," ri 

M Before die commencement of the mid-day ceremony he sits behind 
the Agmdhriya fire, and facing the north, sings the Sania in praise of 
the HudraSp saying:™ 

Mi Unfold the gates of (yonder) region„ that we may behold thee for 
our supremacy/ b I salute tlio winds who abide in the eJty, 

and are the supports of region?/ M 

M Before the commencement of the afternoon ceremony h sitting 
Itflhhsd thi^ Abmnlya fire, with hia faue to the north, ho siugoth the 
Siiuui in pmiso of the Suns and the Viswadevas (saying): 

i+ fc Unfold the gates of (yonder) region, that wo may behold tlice for 
otrr ht^Tcnly supremacy!' . . . * '1 salnto the Suns aud tliVisivu- 
duvu, the dwellura of heaven and the supporters of regions/" 

The third chapter compares the sun to honey t and it allnde s to 
" the Itihnsu and the Puriiiia/* which is noteworthy, as it w would 
indicate the existence of some liihiisa and Pnrana, long anterior 
to the time when the extant compositions bearing those names 
were first compiled/ 13 

After much discourse upon sun-worship, we are told that For 
him "who pOtoe&s&th knowledge of Brahma, there is neither 
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rising nor setting of the sun* — for him them is one eternal day/* 
Thb knowledge was explained by BrahniJi to Praj&pati, by l J rs- 
jjipati to Manu, by Maim to hia descendants, one of whom was 
the present Guru Uddhlaka Antna. The sun* the mmm r fire, 
eland, and wind* ore said to 1 m? the five door-keepers of heaven. 
" Heroes are bom in Mb family, who know's these five venerable 
beings to be the door-keeper* of heaven/* And then follows 
tlm most important passage of the treatise. 1 

Ai All this, verCy + is Brahma; for iherefrocu doth ii proceed, therein 
doth It merge,, anil thereby is it maintained. With a quiet end con¬ 
trolled fcjLjnd should it be adored. Man is a creature of reflection ■ 
wlmteier he reflects upon in this life, he becomes the same hereafter; 
therefore* he should reflect (upon Brahma) say Eng ;— 

Ff 1 That which is nothing but mind, whoso body i& its life, whose 
figure is a more glory* whose will is truth, . . * * . is the soul within 
me. It is lighter than a gndu of com, or the seed of barley, mustard, 
or canary. 

“ 'That which performed! all things and willoth all things, to winch 
fheiong ail sweet odours and all grateful juices, which envelop tho 
whole of till* (world), which neither speuketh nor reapocteth any bod}*, 
is the soul witlun me. IL is Brahma : I shall ohtaiu it after my transi¬ 
tion from this world/ lie who believath this, ami hath ho hedtatfotij 
wilt verily obtain tho fruit of hU reflection* So said Sindiha/* 


Section XIX. of the third chapter gives the often-repeated 
idea, that " Verily at first all this was non-existent $ non¬ 
existence became existent j it developed*—it Irccarae an egg* it 
remained (quiet) for a period of one year; it bum in two; 
thence were formed two halves of gold and silver. The silver 
half is the earth* and the golden half the heaven/ 13 

The fourth chapter gives a story a! rout J&nasmtt, " the 
charitably-disposed, the giver of large gifts, and the preparer of 
much food; who built houses everywhere that (people) from alt 
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sides might come and feast (therein)/ 1 We a to then told of a 
conversation which took place between some geese, or more pro¬ 
bably flamingoes, w 3iu passed over the ho use of Janasmti one 
night. The last bird said to the first, “The glory of Jwnasruti 
is as wide-spreading as the heaven. Have nothing to do with 
hinij bo that his glory may not destroy thee/ 1 The other answers. 
** Who is lie, to vrliom yon compare Itakyya of the car?” And 
being called upon to explain, says, that be ia alluding to a l*eing 
to whom the fruits of all the good deeds of mankind become 
subservient, in the same way in which all the minor immtjers 
become due to him who hath secured the Krita or the highest 
east of the dice/ 1 

TMs conversation was heard from Ijoneath by J&ftasrati, and 
in the morning, when his hards began to eulogise him, he said 
to his herald: “ 0 child, do you ad drew me as if 1 were Hakvya 
of the car ? if And protesting that he did not deserve such praise, 
he desired the bard to seek out Rakvya, anti say that he longed 
to see him. The bard returns, saying, “I have found him not/ 1 
The king then bids Iiiin go and look for him where the knowers 
of Brahma are to be met with. And this, snys the Hindu com- 
lnc'Tit&tor, would be “in lonely places near rivers and pools, in 
mountains or in groves.” The hint sufficed, mid Rukvya was 
soon discovered, “sitting beside a car scratching Iris itches,” 
Upon this, JfijiBsruti went to 1dm and said, “Q Rnkvya, here 
(is a present) of she hundred head of cattle, a necklace, and a 
chariot yoked with a pair of mules; accept them, and dcigu^ 
0 Lord, to impart to me instruction on that deity whom thou 
adores tJ* The present was not accepted until a thousand cows 
and a damsel were offered* but then, accepting the damsel, 
Rukvya explained the nature of the deity ho adored/ 

The next story is of the son of a worn Pin named Jahflla, who 
longed to become a Brehmachlrin or pupil, and ike beside u 
(jurm But Jabftla could riot tell her son who was his father, or 

1 F^aClS-^, 
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to what gotra he belonged, The young man 1% however, so far 
favoured that he is permitted to live in the bouse of a Gum, 
and he ia so auecessfud in tending his Guru's cattle, that under 
his care four hundred lean and weakly cows multiplied to a 
thousand* Ncverthdesa, the holy man will not accept him as 
a pupil or answer his questions. Thereupon a bull instructs 
him, and saysj because he cannot show that he was well hum, 
that Agni will give him further knowledge. f - When night ar¬ 
rived he lighted n fine, folded the cattle, placed fuel on the fire, 
and sat behind it, facing the cart/ 1 Each nig]it Agin, the hero, 
instructed him* At length he returned to the house of the 
Guru. For twelve yeans he carefully tended Ms household fires. 
But although other pupils, after much shorter periods of service 
obtained leave to return to their hornet indulgence was refused 
to this unfortunate SatyaMma, the son of Jah&la* Then the 
wife of the Guru pleaded: "This exhausted HmlimacMrin has 
successfully attended the household firca; let not the fires upbraid 
thee; explain to him {what he wants)/ 1 But the Guru, without 
condescending to grant the explanation, went out on his pilgrim- 
age. Then the youth fell rick rmrl abstained from food, and tlic 
wife of the Guru tried! fficfFectaally, to perstmde him to eat. 
Then the Fires undertook to complete hi* knowledge, When 
the Guru returned lie was amazed, and said: Child, your ap¬ 
pearance shines like that of the knowers of Eralmm; who has 
given thee instruction ? JJ And finding that the Firca had thought 
him worthy to hear of Soul! he also ventures to speak about 
Soul* even to this son of Jabahl, of doubtful pedigree. One of 
the illustrations used is that the Sam a ( Veda) corrects the Vajna 
as gold is corrected by borax, a Liver by gold, tin by silver, IcarE 
by tin, iron l>y lead, and wood by iron or leather. 1 

In the third section of the fifth chapter, we have a story of a 
king of Panel bibs, who possessed knowledge concerning the future 
state, of which a Brahman of the Gautama-gotta was ignorant. 

1 Pig* 7ft 
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The king feels troubled at being asked to teach a Bin&hm&n* but 
says, “ Since you have so inquired* and inasmuch m no Brahman 
ever knew St before, the Kshairiva* alone have the right of 
importing instruction on this subjectj” and then he consent* to 
communicate that which he know*. The most remarkable part 
of thin instruction is irazu iingraEiuii. He whose conduct h 
quickly attains to some good existence, such as that of a 
^ ml in i an, or Kahntriyuj or a Yaisya,-—he who is viciously dis- 
posed soon as&umca the farm of some inferior creature* such as 
that of ei dog, a hog, or a Cbaiidfilu/ 11 

In this discourse occurs a description of the universal soul, 
often quoted:— 

“Verily, of that nil-persuading soul, the heaven b the head, the sun 
i* die eye. the wind is the breath, the sky is the trunk, the muon is the 
fundament, and the earth b die feet* The altar is his breast,, the saerU 
ikiinl gmn* Ills hair, the liitrhnpaLya fire hb la-art, die Anvaburya* 

11;i i'I i.tj ml fire hi-, mind, and the Ahavtimya Ore his face ." 5 

The sixth chapter tells us of S wetaketu, son of Arum, To him. 
Id* father said, 1 " O Swetaketii, go anti abide si* a BrahmacJdriu 
in the house of a tutor, for verily, child, none of our race has 
neglected the Vedas and thereby brought disgrace on himself/ 1. 
After twelve years the youth returns, being then in the twenty- 
iburth year of his age. But hi* father finds him u vain-minded 
vnuthj confident of his knowledge of the Vedas, and proud, and 
mjs to him , ft If mo you inquired of your tutor about that which 
makes the unheard-of hcard^ the uncon^idercd considered, and 
the unsettled settled 7 n He I hen proceeds to show that ail 
existence is one. In the counts of hk explanation he uses some 
striking illustrations, as — 

Ft ring me a fruit of the Njugitniha tree (the banyan. the largi-st 
known tree), Break it; what dm you perceive? Some very small 
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weds. Ilmenk omr; what da yen percent in it? Nothing, my Lord. 
My child, where you perceive n«'thing. there dwells a mighty Nyagrodha." 

And Again t ft Dissolve this salt in water. Taste a little from 
the top* from the middle, from the bottom. How is it*"— M It 
is saltish/ J replied the soil To him said Iris father: "Such is 
the ease with truth; though you perceive it not, it pervades this 
body. Thai particle which h the soul of all this Is truth/* 1 

The seventh chapter 5 relates that " N&rada repaired to Sauat- 
kumhro for instruction. He was required bo say how much he 
already knew. The list is formidable; including four Veda**, 
and the Itihasas and Purunas, the rites of the Fitris, arithmetic* 
knowledge of the stars, the science of serpen Is, &e/* a But lie 
adrfSj. w I only know the w ords or mantras, not the spirit [thereof). 
1 have heard that the worldly-af dieted can find relief through 
men like your lordship" The reply is, “All that you have 
learnt is name/ 1 

A discourse is then given on speech/ which Is greater than 
name; on mind, which is greater than speech; ou will, which is 
greater than mindshewing that these and other powers arc 
Brahma, 

As we shall have occasion to touch again upon these meta¬ 
physical distinctions, when discussing the systems of philosophy* 
we will only allude here to the praise given to quietude. 

(l lie who has mereesee acquires faith : the reverent alone possessed 

faith, 

4i lie who mi central Jris passions possesses reverence. The man 
ruin pa ut passions tail never have reverence. The quiet alone inn have 
reverence, 

U 'J hat quietude. 0 Lord, said Nirada, b sought by me/* 


1 ^*$2 . , W- hftS iliO tmnahitfti tliLi 

1 In ihu cbptii Dandh iln is rrfiTJvcl pa&mge, 

10 at fl prtmnco, find ordraJ by fire u ■ ChhfciiriftOTm UpaiiirihiuP Lrnnstotol 
mWittOTU^L by 11:"ij -l iii Lm] jJji itiern* p. Ha, 
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The conclusion is, the mail who knaweib this confronts not 
death nor dUcjtsc.1 nor doth ho meet with pain and sufferiiifj;. 
“-Finn did Sanatkumfira explain whatiabeyond darkness, lienee 
ia tlii?. portion of the Upanbhad called lib section 1 > —hence is it 
called his section S n 
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INTRODUCTION TO HINDU PIJ JLO&OFH V. 

Hindu philosophy is not precisely the same as what we undcr*- 
ftbmd by European philosophy. It does not search for abstract 
truth, but rather by a mingling of philosophic, mystical, and 
religious speculation seeks to solve the deep mysteries of csbt~ 
nice. Indulgence in such speculation i* one of the oldest and 
strongest characteristics of the Hindu mind. Even in the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda we meet with the beginnings of this philosophic 
thought. The ancient Rishis ask searching question* concern¬ 
ing the origin of the world and the nature of man. " YLswaknr- 
mmi, JJ they say, u produced the earth and disclosed tire sky/ J 
And Yiswakamnaxi is ** One who dwells beyond the abode of the 
sieren Rishis ; >J whilst, further, Purus] i a created the seven Riahra, 
and the seven Ilisbis created the world* Dwelling ff beyond the 
abode of the seven Rialiis, JT was therefore an indication of eternal, 
uncreated existence. 

Another name used in the hymns to indicate the One Eternal, 
is Rrihaapati; and on the Eternal, whether called Viswakarroan, 
Rrihuspatb Brahman, Atman, or PammitmaiLj the ancient Hindu 
poets arid philosophers ever fiv their earnest gaze. This One 
Eternal they felt to lx* the Universal Soul - r and the soul of man, 
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although apparently separate, they felt to l>e, in reality, the same 
—the Universal SouL The distinction upon which they chiefly 
(hrell, is the calm tranquil lit v and real of the Universal Soul as 
contrasted with the nestles, changeable condition of the indi¬ 
vidual BOlllii 

And although man** individual soul is distinct from Brahma, 
it ia only by the presence of Brahma within 1dm that umn sees, 
hears, amelia, speaks. When Brahma departs, all departs. 

Knowledge of one's seif, knowledge of the sixty-four sciences, 
and ho forth, lead on to knowledge of Braluna. 

" From the unreal lead me to the real, from darkness lead me 
to light, from death lead me to immortality/ 1 arc the w r orda of 
one of their prayers* 

A continual effort is mode to understand the relation of maiv* 
nature to God's nature. 

“Higher than the senses are their objects, higher than their 
objects is the mind/* but tlic highest is the Great Soul, and 
to become merged in the Great Soul, is presented as the goal 
attained by him who is wise and pure: ..... be who attains 
** this goal is not bom again/* 

This important doctrine, that the Supreme Soul is the only 
reality, and that the world lias no claim to notice, except in so 
far as it emanated from this reality,” is, Professor Goldstucker 
considers, clearly laid down in the U prmirdiarU j and indeed, 
he finds in these works the germs of all the ft philosophies. 1 ' 
First, man diiatingnishetl the eternal from the perishable; and 
next, he perceived within himself a germ of the Eternal- This 
disco very, says Professor Max Muller, u was an epoch in the 
history of the human mind, and the name of the discoverer has 
not been forgotten. It was Sftndilra who declared that the Self 
within the heart was Brahma.” 1 

The idea of an imperishable base, from which that which is 
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manifest proceeds, and upon which alone it rests, consistently 
pervades all Hindu thought. More or less of personality ie 
attributed to tho eternal hose, according either to the immediate 
object of the writer or to the stage of progress at which he had 
arrived. 

To quote again from the valuable paper referred to stove, the 
Upanishads "reveal the struggle of the Hindu mind to reach 
the comprehension of one supreme being* ■ , * , • They advance 
sufficiently far to express their belief io such a being, but at the 
same time acknowledge the inability of the human mind to com¬ 
prehend its essence.” J Having recognised that man belongs 
both to the perishable world around him and to the eternal 
world "beyond/ 1 they next proceed to investigate the powers 
with which he is endowed, and to inquire how these powers, or 
faculties, could be made available for procuring escape from the 
perishable and the attainment of the eternal. 

The result of this thought is cmlHxlicd in the sis philosophic 
systems of which we are now about to treat* Professor ’Wilson 
was much struck with the kindred spirit of these systems and 
l hat of the older Greek or Tonic schools, " The metempsychosis 
itself,” he says, " is an important feature in this similitude, for 
this belief is not to Ijc looked upon as a mere popular superstition ; 
it is the main principle of all Hindu metaphysics—the founda¬ 
tion of all Hindu philosophy,”—the object of each system, 
whether Brahnmuieal or Buddhist, being "the discovery of the 
means of putting a stop to further transmigrations.” And that 
such was also the leading principle of Pythagoras, is, he eon- 
aiders, well established.' 1 The systems are oil alike iu making 
this their special aim, and they also agree that knowledge of 
truth is the effectual means bv which to secure this cud. But 
in their several definitions or representations of essential truth, 
we shall find considerable variation, according to the bias of 
each system, 

1 dtambcn 1 Encjdo^ wri- “India," J PjufiliX’ lo SAnUhva -Kjokil, \k %, 
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There are six. systems, called Diinaiiiw, into which the scat¬ 
tered thoughts of previous periods have been collected. 

I. The Sankhys System of Kapik, to which is appended— 

II. The Yoga System of PataujrJi. 

HI. The Nyiva System of Gotarna, to which is appended- 

IV. The Vaiscshika System of Kanada. 

V. Tim Pirva-Miiuftiisfl, by daimiiii- 

VL The Uttara-Mimitasi or VedAuta, by i visa* 

The "order" in which the systems first appeared is a question 
of difficulty, “ because,” Dr. Goldstucker observes, «we have 
no evidence that the Sutras' of these systems are the same now 
aa they were originally.” And secondly, fI because it has not 
vet been sufficiently ascertained to what extent one may have 
borrowed from the other, supposing the present shape to lac the 
original one.” He concludes, that probably besides the Gpaui- 
shads, there were philosophical works which were more original. 
but less systematic, than those now preserved, and winch served 
as the common wiurce of the works which have come down to 
us as the six Daraums. And thus their general concordance may¬ 
be accounted for. Of these systems, the oldest in thought is the 
Siinkhya. Rest, or exemption from transmigration, we have 
observed to be the aim of all philosophy, each system in cu l catin g 
that this is to be attained by knowledge of truth, according to 
jts, particular teaching. Kapila’s scheme for attaining this know¬ 
ledge is to look steadily at the whole united universe and recog¬ 
nise that man, and all w hich is created, is transitory'; hut that 
bevoml the transitory is the eternal. And this is the kuow lcdge 
which he seems to new as the key which unlocks for man the 
l*>rtal of the eternal. Sfinkhyft doctrine is a very wonderful 
effort at unravelling the deep mysteries of our existence. On 
oue side, it exhibits the worthlessness of the perishable universe, 
1 For an HCplfltttttiori of I In* wcji-lI prr p, lj-L 
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including man, with tJl his powers and qualities. On the other 
side, it pkcea imperishable 3ooL The perishable portion of this 
division is fully and firmly dealt with, anil has excited the admira¬ 
tion aud interest of such men as "Wilson, Ballnittyne, &c k But cun- 
ecruing the Soul* or the imperishable portion of his subject, one 
feels that the author is reserved* or that he ha# more thoughts than 
he chooses to express- His silence on the subject of n Supreme 
Being has been supposed by seme to imply atheism ; and the 
Yoga system, which completes the Silukhya, is said to have been 
written to correct the atheism of Kapila. But on the other 
hand, it is suggested that if, when the Yoga was written, the 
Shnkhva had been viewed as a svstem which denied God. St 

B- B 

would not have been completed by so decided a theist as Patau- 
jalL The Yoga doctrine is taught in four chapters, and these, 
in the best existing manuscripts* arc named as forming part of 
KapUaVworkj the Sankhya-pra vadium. 1 

Later than the Sdukhya* wv have placed the Nyaya, of which 
the very name seems to imply that it is its counterpart. Samkhya 
means, something analogous to speculation or synthetic reason¬ 
ing, The word "comes from Sankky&f* \mm t together, khyd, 
reosoningt) indicating that it is philosophy, based on synthetic 
reasonings The Nyftya, however, takes the other course, and 
gives philosophy founded on analytical reasoning. And thus, 
whilst the Slinkhya builds np a system of the nuiverse, the Nyilyti 
dissects it into categories, and fff enters into its component parts. 1 " 1 
" Entering into* 1 apjiears to 1 m? the literal rendering of Nyftya, 
a word which aptly describes a system w p hidi “ enters into M the 
whole content# of the universe. Comma, the reputed author of 
this system, took spedid note of uuods mental powers* and of 
the uses to which such powers may be applied; and to the unfail¬ 
ing interest attaching to such £f objects, as also to the ability of 

A F.'pc furtlier mlcrviliJiR thuught -un ihu subject, JPf WYslmifl&trr Kovieu $ 

* tJoWilu^ter, fc'oikJja, p. HIl 
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the author, may be attributed the yet-continued popularity of 
lik work. The Vaiaeehika system, attributed to KaJinda, is a 
fuller and probably later development of the Nyftym It is re¬ 
markable for its peculiar due trine of atomic indindmalitiee, or 
rises/ta#, from which its name is derived. The name of it* author 
Kan&da, comes, accortling to native authorities, from Kam f 
miuutcj and &da f eating. 1 

MiinAiuA is the name given to the tw o last divisions of Hindu 
philosophy. They attribute implicit authority to Yedle writing** 
With tbc other ^ygtem% these w ritings are considered sacred; 
but the two Mimuusas refer to them as absolute Revelation* 

The Pfirva-Miotinsi, or the interpretation of the prior part of 
the Vedas* viz., of the Sanhitiis and Brahmanns, is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to questions purely Brahinanicul, especially to those con¬ 
nected with the Braluuanicol cert mound ■ mid it is therefore 
less interesting to European reader* than the other systems. 
The Uttara-Minxfeiisfi, or " the investigation of the latter” part 
of the Ycdaa, yul, the Aranyakas and UpamsbadSj is, on the other 
hand, the most universally attractive. The name by which this 
system is generally called is Vcdinta, a compound of vedu and 
tmia, which means, literal!y f "the end or ultimate aim of the 
Vedas/ 1 Like the other systems, it seeks to emancipate man 
from trailsmigration, and like them, it teaches that tins is ip be 
effected by n proper understanding of truth; but the truth which 
it inculcates is not a duality of principles* as in the Sankhya, 
tmr a variety of topics^ as in tbc Nynyu. The Vedanta 3 imply 
leaches that the universe emanates in a successive development 
from Ural mm or Faramatman, Supreme Soul; tlmt monk soul 
m identical in origin with the Supreme Soul j: and that libera- 
Lion, or freedom from trmismigratiou, will be obtained *0 soon 
as mart fawwt his sold to be one with the Supreme Soul. 

We w ill now, as briefly 21 a the case admits, endeavour to bring 
into view the essential character of each system. 

1 l hniikbuV Encjt L ta. a art. Hi V altcshilui.^ 
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tUE la AX K IE V A A N r U Yoga SYSTEMS OF PHILQSDFHYp 

ICat il^b doctrine is taught in SutraAj distributed in six 
lectures, uiul bear* the title of Sill ikhya-pmach ana. To teach 
by means of aphorisms was the custom of the undent IIiii<hi*, 
extreme brevity appearing to he the object; and this, it is sag- 
gested, may have originated when writing materials were sc-W, 
anil the pupil was required to retain the teacher'* lessen iu his 
memory. The aphorism was written on a leaf, usually a narrow 
leaf, such as the dried palm leaves oil which, even to this ilav, 
works arc either written iu ink, or scratched with a stile, A 
pile of such leaves is called a Sutra, from sir, to sew, the custom 
being to pass one or two long strings through the pile, to keep 
the whole together. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
n:.mr Sutra does Hot imply a thread or string of rules, hut 
merely refer# to the mode by which the works were kept fit for 
use. The Sutras or aphorisms arc peculiarly brief and pithy, 
so aa alMsolutdy to require a commentary to supply that which 
the voice of the teacher origin ally explained. 1 


1 CKuuuImxV tinv} i iirl. Lk S4tm 
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Kapila’a main position is, that ^ absolute prevention of all 
three sorts of pain is the highest purpose of soul.* 1 The 
three sorts of pain arc “evil proceeding from sclfj from Eternal 
beings, and from divine causes ;** and deli ye ranee from these 
evils, he maintains, b attainable by knowledge or discriminative 
acquaintance with the twenty-five tutrwas, or true principles of 
all existence. 

The first principle, or tattwo, b nature (prakrilti], the hist is 
soul (puroshii}, and the creation of the world is attributed to au 
involuntary union between nature and soul. Nat Lire b, as it 
were, the actress, and soul the spectator. The twenty-five true 
principles, or (at/wax f as evolved by nature, are thus explained : 3 

1. JVdferiW, or pradhdna t substance or nature ; the universal 
and material cause; eternal, umlberete, uifemble from its 
effects; productive, l>nt not produced. 

2. Mtihat 9 the great, or buddhi, the intellect, is produced by 
prakritL It b the intellectual principle which appertains to in¬ 
dividual beings. 

3* AhanMra, self-con sciousuessj is produced by huddbi. This 
principle b, Litemlly, the assertion of “ l/* the function by 
which the objects of the world are referred to oue^-self- 

4 —S are five subtle particles perceptible to beings of a 
superior order, but umpprchoiidcd by the grosser senses of 
mankind, These arc produced by ahankilra, or adf-conscious- 
ness. 

11—13, Five instruments of sensation, nbo produced by 
ahankftra, viz.* the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the skin. 

I-P—IS. Five instruments of action, its the hands, the feet, 
the organs of speech, and two other organs. 

19. Maria Jf, uiind, or the organ of volition anti imagination. 

Mr. Colebrooke observes l hat the eleven organs of sense am l 
action, "with the two principles of intelligence and CGnedoa*- 

> Co1ebn»Vr, Min', Ess. tqL i. p. SM. JaluimitGCD, l r ^bcr dm Q^ltbuch do* 
MuJju. y] i. 0—7- 
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ness, arc thirteen instruments of knowledge; three internal, ami 
ten external, likened to three warders and ten gates." 1 

20—24. Five elements produced from the live subtile par¬ 
ticles. 


1, Akasa, space or ether, which is the vehicle of sound. 

2. Air; 

It. Fixe; 

4. Water; 

5. Earth. 

25, ihfrusha, soul, which is neither produced nor productive. 
It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, eternal, unalterable, 
and immaterial. 

"The soul's wish is fruition or lilwration." For this purpose 
it U invested wit It a subtile body composed of intellect, self-con¬ 
scious ness, the five subtile elements, and the eleven instruments 
of sensation, action, and volition. 

" This subtile body is affected by sentiments, but being too 
subtile to l»c capable of enjoyment, it liecomes invested with a 
grosser body, which is composed of the live gross elements.'’ 
This grosser body is liable to death, but the subtile frame trans¬ 
migrates through successive bodies, " as a mimic shifts his dis¬ 
guises to represent various characters." 4 

The Sitnkbya tenches that nature possesses tliree essential 
gotta*, or qualities, viz., saitwa, the quality of goodness or purity; 
rtyas (lit. coloured ness), the quality of passion; and taaut*, the 
quality of sin or darkness. Virtue, knowledge, dispassionateness, 
and power, partake of goodness or purity. 

This peculiar power, which is attained by intellect of the 
good, or gattwa quality, is culled uixwura. Mr, Colcbrooke cle- 
* scribes it thus: "Power is eight-fold; consisting in the faculty 

1 tokfrrinto.*eLip.&JS; I GuMri-Qelwt. in GUambn * 1 
SlukhTii-SMHi W- i flopwdiftT art, M SAnkJ™” 
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of shrinking into a minute form, to which everything is per- 
views; or enlarging to a gigantic body} or assuming levity 
(rising along a sunbeam to the solar orb); or possessing un¬ 
limited reach of organs (as touching the moon with the tip of a 
finger) - f or irresistible -will (for instancej sinking into the earth 
us easily ns in water); dominion Over all beings, animate or iu- 
miimate ; faculty of changing the course of nature; ability to 
accomplish everything desired. 171 

But all these advantages refer to man on earth. They eralt 
liii condition, but cannot give tbe soul that "liberation 77 which 
is its desire. For this purpose it is essential that the third 
principle, ahanMra, (eelf-condousness) should be annihilated. 
Alumkura means referring existing objects to oneV&df, but 
with this important understanding, that the doing so is based in 
error, Ahankura is not, philosophically speaking, "egotism/ 7 
lint the notion of ** J/ J that is, of assuming that the external 
objects refer to one's-selfj and as this usually becomes unduly 
exaggerated, the wortl ahankura assumes the negative sense of 
" egotism," “ pride/ 7 

When at last sclf-Hmsciausni&Si and its associates have learned 
the nothingness of all phenomena, including self, the process is 
complete; the three sorts of pain arc precluded, the u subtile 
frame" and the "grosser frame" have fulfilled their purpose. 
Nature (prakriti) reposes, mid man's soul returns to Brahma or 
Punish a, the universal fount of soul* 

This scheme has been called atheistic by certain sections of 
philosophers, both Hindu and European ^ but the deeper thinkers 
mid more learned students have regarded it as a philosophy, not 
us a theology. The leading idea of the Sftokhya is, in fact, to 
explain that which is within reach of the human mind, and to 
say as little as possible on what is incomprehensible. The Bixx- 
khva Imscs intellect, and all that refers to mind, on wliat it calls 


1 Ckdcbrookf, Miw- £hh. tdI. L p, iSO, 
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prakritt or nature, and neither denies nor asserts the influence 
of Furusli a, (nnivei^nl soul). 

Before proceeding to the exposition of PatanjnIPs Yoga, we 
will transcribe the much-approved summary of Kapita*s "San- 
khya/ # which was given by Iswara Krishna* as the ^ S&nkhya- 
Kfkrikft/* or “memorial verses" This work has been edited by 
l L H. Wilson, aecuiri partied by the translation of Mr* Cokbrookc* 
and a commentary by G^dap&da, which Professor Wilson him¬ 
self translated into English; hut the text alone will best suit the 
aims and Limits of the present short work. 


The Skvextv-twq Veuses or tile Sankiita Kaujea, 

“ l. The inqdiy is into Lha menna of precludkg the three sons of 
[Kiin, for pain is euibarasam^nt; nor h llie inquiry superfluous,. beoAJU»j 
although obviiHLE means of alleviation already exist* absolute and final 
relief is not found to W thereby accomplished, 

dh 2. The revealed mode ia, like the tcm])oml one, ineffectual, for it 
is impure ; and it is defective in some respects, ns well as excessive in 
others. A method dUFercnt from both is preferable, counting in a dts- 
trriminative knowledge of perceptible principles, and of the imperceptible 
one r and of the thinking souk 

11 fi. Katurtr, the root (of all), is no production. Seven principles, tin- 
gnat or intellectual one, dc. n are productions and productive. Sixteen 
are productions (unproductive). Soul is neither a production nor pro¬ 
ductive. 

14 4. Foreoption, Inference, and right nllirniatiois, ore admitted to bo 
threefold proof; for they (are by all acknowledged uud i comprise every 
mode of denwraBtration* It is from proof, that belief of that which is 
to ho proven results. 

I+ 5. Perception Is attainment of particular objects. Inference, which 
\a of three sorts, premises oti argument and deduces) that which is 
argued by it. Right affirmation is true revelation. 

++ 0. Sensible objects become known by perception : but it ia by in¬ 
ference (or rtaseiungji that acqumi jinnee with tiling transcending the 
senses is obtained ; and a truth which is neither lu be directly perceived, 
nor to be inferred from reason iug, U deduced from revolution. 
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iV 7. From various causes things may be imperceptible (or unpereeived): 
excessive dbtinracc. (extreme) ucartie^s defect of the organs, inattention, 
minuteness. inierpeskLciu of objects pradacriiuiiicc of other matters, and 
intermixture with tin- like. 

'• g. It is owing to the subtilty (of natural, not to the non-existence 
of this original principle, that it is not apprehended bj tike souses, but 
inferred (ram its effects, Intellect, and the rest of the derivative prin¬ 
ciples, are effects ; i whence it is ceticlniLed ns their cause) in some ro- 
apflets analagouE, bm in others dissimilar. 

iiC J, Effect subsists (antecedently to the operation of cause}; for 
what exists not, can by no operation of cause he brought into existence- 
Materi&h, too + arc selected which ura fit for the purpose; everything is 
not by every means possible; what b capable does that to which it is 
t -03 ei patent; and like is produced from like, 

>* 10, A discrete principle is causoble, it is inconstant, unperrading, 
mutable, multitudinous* supporting, mergent, conjunct, governed. The 
Indiscrete one is the reverse. 

“ 11, A discrete principle as well as ike chief (or indiscrete) one + has 
the three qualities ; it is iodbcrimiiifltive + objective, ectnmon, irrational, 
prolific. Soul is in those respects. as in those H the reverse* 

- a l-i. The qualities respectively oomist in pleasure* pain, and dillness ; 
are adapted to manifestation, activity, and restraint; mutually domineer; 
rest on each other ; produce each other; consort together, imd arc re- 
riprocally present, 

*13. Goodness is cotittdered bo be alleviating anul enlightening 3 
foulness urgent and versatile ; darkness heavy and enveloping. Like a 
lamp* they botfpmate for a. purpose (by union of contraries)* 

* * 1 L 1 mlii^fi titinativeness and the retrt (of the properties of a discrete 
principle) arc proved by the influence of the three qualities* and the 
5L Lseijce thereof in the reverse. The indiscrete principle, moreover (ns 
well ns the influence of the three qualitis*,) 11 demonstrated by affect 
pou-sessing the properties of its cause (and by the absence of contrariety). 

■ s IB. Since specific obji'cts are ikiite; since there is homogeneous- 
ncss; since effects exist through energy; since iliera b a parting (or 
issue) of effects from cause, and a reunion of the universe,— 

11 Id. There U a general cause, which b indiscrete. It operates hy 
means of the throe qualities, ami by mixture, by raodificaliop* m water ■ 
for different objects are diversified by influence tsf the several qualities 
respectively. 
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M it. Since ihs ttssembkp& of sensible uhjcelfl 15 for (mother"* use; 
the oonvereo of that winch ha* ihfl three quail tiea, w itli other 
properties (before mentioned), must esist; since there must be superin¬ 
tendence ; since there must foe one to enjoy ; siiwe there is 11 tendency 
to Abstraction:—rherefore* soul is. 

HE 18. Since birth, deaths and tile instrument* of life art id lotted sevu- 
nil!y; since occupations ate not at once universal ; and since qualities 
nJTcct varioualy^multiUide of souls is demonstrated. 

,+ 19. And from that cootm^t (before set forth) it followa that soul w 
witness, solitary, bystander, spectator. and passive. 

M 30. Therefore^ by reason of union with it, insensible body seems 
sensible 1 and though the nudities foe Active, the stranger (soul) appear; 
us the agent. 

M 31. For the souls contemplation of nature. and for its abstraction, 
the union of both takes place, as of the link and the blind. By that 
union a creation is framed. 

+ " 33. From nature ksue* the great one, and honco egotism j nttrl from 
this the sliteenfotd set; from fire among the ^ixieen proceed five ftlemavts. 

il 33- Ascertainment is intellect, Virtue, knowledge, fiispasdpn. and 
pnvfr are its faculties,, partaking of goodness. Those partaking of dark¬ 
ness are the reverse. 

** 34- Consciousness is egotism. Thence proceeds & twofold crnfltimi. 
TJie elevenfold set is one ; the five elemental rudiments |}ie other 

^35, From consciousness, Affected by grtodnoss, proceeds the g***] 
elevenfold sot; from it as a dark origin of being, mm& ehumuitary 
particles ; both issue from that principle affected Ly foulness. 

" £6. Imellettual organs are the eyes. rhe earn, the nose, the fungus, 
and the skin ; those of action ore the voice, hands, feet, & 

“ - 7 - < ln itiH «eL la) in)i]d T which is loth (an or^an of^eusatknc and 
of action). It pnaihw, end it k mi organ, ns l^ing (Agnate with the 
rest. They are numerous, by specific modification of qualities, nMl ] m 
tiru Mtornnl tlivcraities- 

“ fte - Tlw function of five, in respect to colour tm] tho rest, h 
observation only. S^ech, handling, trending, Ac., me the functions of 
live (other organs] r 

Of thr three (internal inrtnunetits) iho functions arc their 
respective oimroeteriaiica; these arc pwolinr to endi, Tire common 

function ^ Utra iiiitrumcuts is breath, and die rest of the (Ivo 
vital airs. 
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'* 30. Of all fouir, tho function* are instantaneous, a# well w gradual, 
in regard to sensible objects. The function of the three (interior) is, 
in respect of an unseen one, preceded by that of the fourth, 

n a L The instruments perform their respective functions, incited bj 
mutual imitation. The. souFs purjrtse is the motive j uil instrument is 
wTougfit by none. 

41 32. Luatruuieut- is of thirteen sorts* It compasses, maintains, am] 
manifests. What Is to he done by it U tenfold—to be compared, to 
bfl mitintiuftdi, to be mind felled, 

"33. Intenml instrumental are three, external Len< la make known 
oLJectai to tiiow three. The external organs minister at time present j 
the imamul do so at nnv time. 

11 34, Arming these organs the five intellect ill! concern objects 
specific snd uiiftpccilc. Speech concern# sound. The rest regard all 
fire i objects* 

"35. Since inflect, with the (other two) internal instrument#* ad¬ 
verts lo every object, therefore those three instruments ore warders, 
and the re*t are gales. 

41 3fi. These characteristically differing from eneb other, and va- 
zioudy affected by qualitie#, present to the intellect the soul's whole 
purpose, enlightening it as u lamp, 

** 37* Since it U intellect which accomplishes soul's fruition of all 
which is to I.k> enjoyed, it is that again which discriminates the subtle 
difference between the chief principle (prarfAdha) and soul. 

** 33. The elementary parlietes are unspecific ; from these five pro¬ 
ceed the live elements Y which are turned Mpecific, for they are soothing, 
terrific p or stupefying. 

+l 3fi, SuLiilo (bodi<rt)p and such as spring from father and mother, 
together with the great dsfuimta. tm* three sorts of specific oljjr^-ta. 
Among these the subtile bodies are lasting i such os issue from fit 1 her 
ami mother are pcrialiriblc. 

11 LU, (Subtile tally). primeval, uncoufmed. material, composed of in- 
tadl&ct. with nthe r a ubii le principles, tnigreta -h . el ^ unenjoying ^ i u vested 
with dispositions, mergeut. 

"'41. As a pointing stands not without o ground, nor a shadow with¬ 
out a stake, Ac., so neither does subtile person subsist supportSe*?, 
without specific (or unspecific) particles, 

** 43. For tho sake of soul's wish, tlmt subtile person exhibits (before 
it), like it dramatic actor, tlirongli relation of moans at.id eanseqilDrkou, 
with the aid of milure's influence. 11 
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M 4JJ. Eswntwd tlwpn-skifm* are Tnqidenillt as Virtue and 

lIi^ reit T tire do ruddered appurtaimiit to lie iuetniEiieut, 

" 44- By virtue U ascent to a region above 3 by vice descent to cl 
region below: by knowledge is deliverance; by the reverse is bondage 

” 45. By dfgpftsaian is absorptiem into niilure: hy foul pasaion, 
migrstwn! by power, nnunpeffiment: by the reverse, th* contrary. 

-b 4t5 + rids is m imedectuci] creation, tanned afafructioft, 
itcr/NMcwiietp and By disparity of influence of qualities tliu 

tsorts of it are flfty. 

s '4l. There are Bvc distinctions or obstruction ; and. from defect of 
iiistninootits twenty-tight of disability ; ac^idcsceitco L> nine-fold ; per¬ 
fected^ eight-fold. 

_ "' 4B- The distiuctious of obscurity are rightJb9d, ns also iho^- of 
illusion : extreme illusion is ten-fold ^ gloom is eighteen fold, and so is 
litter darkiitsx 

"40. Depravity of eleven oigniiii, together with injuries of the in¬ 
tellect, ere pronounced to bo debility. The injuria of intellect aro 
seventeen, by inversion of aftjuicseeiK* and perfectness. 

" NiriC MrLs of MqtriWftm® are propounded; four internal. re 
luting to nature, to means, to time, eml to luck; fire extenul relative 
to ab*uueiie® from (enjoymemt of i ubjecis. 

" 5L hearing, study. prevention of pain of three aorta, 

mtareodiw of friends aid purity (or gift), are perfections (or means 
thereof ). Tim fere-mratinned three are curb* of perfectness. 

’■ M. Without di.Bjjositions there would bo no subtile poison; with¬ 
out person there would he no pause of disposition!!; wherefore a two¬ 
fold creation is presented, one L-fined (mms/, the other mttlh etwd 

"58 .'17m divine kind is of eight sort*: the grovelling j* fivefold : 

nmnkmd * single in its class. This, briefly, is the world of iiwnu 
beings 6 

" 54 ‘ Aboro ' thcr< -' is prevalence of goodness; Mow, the creation is 
full of dmkucss; in the midst is ibo prcdomiimuee of fbnlncs* ftTO11 
Bmhuiil iu :l 2>ti>.rk. 

" 55 * Tlwe d&e * «ntwnt soul expsrfence pun, arising from dway 
aiid demit, until it be relieved from its person; wherefore pain is of dm 
CHMlftCfl (of bodily distance). 

*’ 60. This evolution of nature, from intellect to the special dements 

1S Tor the dulivtnrere of each soul mpectirelv; done for 

Mwthflf ■$ sake its for nelfl 

“ llm As il is a *“«&» of milk, on unintelligent (substance), to 
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nourish tho Cfcklfp so it ii lh« oMw uf the chief (principle) to liberate tins 
90 uL 

,+ As people engage iu. aol* la relievo cl-esir^-, so dues the indis¬ 
crete (principle) to liberate the soul, 

N ^11, As a dancer* having exhibited herself to the spectator* desints 
from ihe dance* so does nature desist* having tmuiifc^UHl herself to 

BOlil. 

" (Hh Generous nattm). endued with qualities* does by manifold 
means accomplish. without benefit (to keraelf ) R the wish of ungrateful 
seal, devoid us he h of qualities. 

M CL Nothing in my opinion is more gentle than nation; oueo aware 
of having been seen, she does not again expose herself to the gaze of 
soul 

+p 32, Yerily* not any soul is ln>und R nor is released, nor migrates; 
liut mi Lure alone, in relation to various beings is bound, k released, 
and migret&ff» 

+l G3. By seven modes nature binds herself by herself; by one, she 
releasee (herself) for the so Lira wish. 

fb !?4* So, through study of principle the amdueivo, mconttndH 
vcrtible, one only knowledge h attained, that neither 1 am h nor is aught 
mine. unr do l exist, 

,+ fi. r > Pgas^ed of this (self-knowledge), soul contemplates at leisure 
and at ease, nature, (thereby) debarred from prolific chungo. and ism- 
ttfi]tlfljuly precluded from those seven forms. 

■* 33, He deskrta* because be has seen her ; she does so. because >ho 
h h been men. In their (more) union die re is no motive for creation. 

*' G7 By utmiii incut uf perfect knowledge, virtue and die rest be¬ 
come causeless; yet soul remains awhile invested with body, m tho 
pottora wheel ocratmues whirling from Uio effect of the impulse pre¬ 
viously given to it. 

L ' G£. When separation of the informed soul frem its corpora! frame 
at length take* ; lore, and nature in respect. of it temm r than is abso¬ 
lute and II mil deliverance oceow [disked* 

+ " Gy. This nlstruic knowledge, adapted to the liberation of soul, 
wherein the origin, duration * and termiitadon of beings are considered, 
buy been thoroughly exjiounded by the mighty saint. 

“ 70. This great purifying (doctrine) the -age compassionately ira- 
i il rrr-il to Asuri. Asuri [might it to PuiidmsiMm, by w|ii>ml ir wn- 
tenflively pn>|nLgjitrib 
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,l ?U Received hy tradition »f popila, it hiia Wn wnipndicmslv 
written in Ary a nicLrt* by the pionHly-diapdoed IswartL Krishna, Sulvih i •> 
thoroughly iuveBti^nicd irath. 

,1, 7*2, The Rnbj^bj which are treated in stmmty c&upkts am ihoM > -i' 
i he whek - r i i 3 i H’e. rum prising sixty topics, exclusive of iHiulttitivt: Lith : 
mill omitting controversial qu&±t joins/ 3 


YOGA. 

Ynn.i is tike second division of the Sihikhya system* Its reputed 
author is Patnnjolij a follower of Kftpiia, whose S Jink I jy n.-S u tr: l 
we have just been considering, Kb* aim is. the same that 
of Kapil a, viss^ to teach men “to east off ignorance \ 7 the 
“means** insisted on being Yoga, concentration. But here we 
perceive the notable advance which the Yoga make* upon the 
Silukhyn system. 1 Patanjali requires the devotee not merely to 
distinguish between the illusion of phenomena and the eternity 
of whi. 1 but he assorts that soul b Is warn, Xrord or (rod, and 
that mnnV liberation is lo be obtained by concentrating his 
attention on Is warn. The literal meaning of the word Yoga is 
junction, iniion, (from yuj Sanskrit, the Latin juiny), which, in 
its philosophical sense, implies the muon of the mind with the 
supreme soul. Patanjali accepts the twenty-five Tat liras ? or 
“ priudplcs ,J announced by Kapila, and give* his own four 
Puda&j or chaptersj a_s the completion of the Sankhyu system. 

Patanjali defines Iswam aa " a particular Punisha, or spirit, 
who is untouched by ufllictiuiis, works, the result of works or 
iicHerts. . . * . in whom the germ of omniscience reached its 
utmost limit, and whose appellation is Om, the term of glory/ J 
TJik word is to be muttered, and its sense is to be reflected 
upon, for from it comes the knowledge of Ih wans.. According 

1 Pto&Stfrar □uldftiiir’lccf p!l¥HW tbfi 
V&^A sjfclvm bilf-r Omu fclur altlwL Vfr 
'iiihl. 1 . rmi.1 lui- no Iwwitiiticin Lij UoibrriEij; 

1 ihUl 1 li«' ^riiiiLEturiiLi^ wus muJ 


ihc Pdtimplli who pPDctairrwd thv Yoga 
phllin I •} ilty. — CJwiitMfn 1 ' EtKijL-kpitaJ b, 
art. “iflp." 
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to Fatanjali, man is kept apart from thb supreme and infinite 
existence by various obstacles, eueb as his activity and restless- 
ness. Yoga lie explains to lie "the hindering of the modifica¬ 
tions of thinking;" by winch he understands perception, in¬ 
ference, testimony, misconception, fancy, sleep, recollection* 
These must be hindered by a repeated effort to keep the in bid 
in its unmodified state, or by dispassion, which is " the con- 
^riuiLsuess of having overcome nil desires for objects that arc 
seen (on earthy or cue beard of (in Scripture )/ 1 1 

Disgiissian is conducive to meditation, is of diderent kinds, 
and may be attained either "impetuously" (in adopting varmiLs 
transcendent methods^ ur **hy a devoted reliance on Iswara, 
the Lord/' But in elfoctunl meditation, Is warn must he thought 
ot aa Ora; and this mysterious appellation must be contiuuaUY 
repeated, and its sense rejected on, for from it comes the know¬ 
ledge of iswara, and the prevention of " the obstacles " which 
hnpede Yoga* Mere follows an enumeration of obstacles, ns 
4t illness, apathy, doubt, iistlessness about the accomplishment 
of meditation, want of exertion, attachmerit to worldly objects, 
erroneous perception, failure to attain any stage of meditation, 
or inability to continue in the state of meditation when it has 
lieon reached," g 

The argument 1&, that liberation Is procured by reliance on 
Is warm Kelmnce on Iswajra is obtained by knowledge. Know¬ 
ledge conics from meditation, and therefore, as n matter of 
cuursc, illness, apathy, doubt, liflticssness, or any things which 
impede meditation, must be "obstacles'* to the attainment of 
Yoga. 

It is very remarkable that in the Yoga-Sutras die existence of 
supreme spirit or universal soul is assumed as a recognised truth ; 
and it is spumed els equally indisputable that the highest blcascd- 


1 (IwfiiforlV 1 Kn-i's L'U^'.ulin, art. * l Yd^ii." C^kbroo][i; h Mi^ 1 E*s \*A t» 2^1 
- LUajk-r * 1 Em^ L i 
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lies a of man consists in becoming united with this supreme spirit. 
Fataiijali docs not therefore labour to prove these truths, hut to 
teach the moans by which impediments to bo blessed a union 
may he removed. These means include j for instance* concen¬ 
tration of thought or* "pondering Over a single accepted truth/' 
and the practice of benevolence► 

When, by these and other exercise^ the mind is liberated 
fmm worldlines&i “t|ualitics will have accomplished the object of 
spirit/* and matter will disappear; and the mind, then be¬ 
coming free from id! lingering of the external worid, and pure 
as crystal, will receive and hold* as in a mirror, the image of 
Iswara, the Lonh 

Wo have now, in a few words, touched upon the essentials of 
the Yoga system. Its details chiefly refer to the “practices JJ by 
which Yoga is to be aecumplished. In the second chapter of the 
Sfltraa certain ceremonial and religious austerities arc presi rthed 
which must be performed, however, without desire of benefit; 
and by such <f practices ” it is asserted that pain and afflictions 
are removed. By afflictions, Fatanjali understands ignorance or 
illusions^ egotism or cautiousness of separate existence, aflhe- 
tbuj aversion* and tenacity of life. 1 

Fatanjali then makes a “special investigation into the nature 
of what is to fu* got rid of, of what is not to be got rid of, of 
wlisfc ifl constituted by the cause, rad of what is the constitutive 
cause/* Eight means, of eight stages in the process by which 
Yoga [nr coueentration) must lie accomplished Eire then enume¬ 
rated, These are forbearance (yar/ui) t religious observance 
(nhjftma), postures [fixartu) p regulation of the breath (primtiywftfi ), 
restraint of the senses {pratyfik&rdh steadying of the mine! 
{tlhdranfi) t contemplation \dhyttmi\ and profound meditation 
{tam&dhi}* Under the head ynmti f fnri^aranctj there arc live 
divisions s not doing injury to living beings, veracity, avoidance 


Wunl'i ViuWj v-i.i] . it, p. 205. Cttuuluf* 1 Encjdopa^ L I, 
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of theft, chastity, and non-acceptance of gifts, These five con¬ 
stitute the universal great duty. The second stags, called reli¬ 
gious olrecrvancc, has also five divisions. It comprises external 
as well as internal parity, cheerfulness or eontentmeutj auste¬ 
rity j muttering of Vcdic hymns* and devoted rc Uan cc on the 

Lord. 

The third stage of Yoga, via., postures (ikana) t is a very 
curious feature in the system. Fatanjoli defines these postures 
to he such as arc at the same time "steady and eomfortnhle / 1 
and then prescribes postures which to us at least would seem to he 
rigid and painful. It fa, therefore, the duty of one who aspires 
to become a Yogin to acquire these postures by degrees, distract¬ 
ing his mind from the irksomeness to his IhhIv, by contemplating 
the wonders of the heavens. Perfection in preliminary postures 
prepares for the more difficult exercise of regulating llie breath, 
called prdndtfihtui. Tins consists in suppression of the inspira¬ 
tion and expiration of the breath, and is a complicated and diffi¬ 
cult accomplish men t, which requires daily and persevering 
practice. It is said to be three fold j as, exhalation, inhalation, 
and suspension. Suspension of the breath is also called knm- 
hhakaf from a jar, because when the breath is suspended 

Ll the vital spirits arc motion]ew ns water in a jar /* 1 

These extraordinary practices appear to have been prescribed 
by Fatanjali, with an hone&t belief that they a^wted man in 
disengaging his episrit from its connection with the Ih-hIv; hut 
the strange effects they produced tempted impostors also to report 
to them* Palm ij ah declares, for instance > that when a man is 
perfect in those profound meditations* or 44 & toadyings of the 
mind/ 1 which arc called collectively samyami i, “restraining/* 
he gaiitii a knowledge of the pa*L ami future, a knowledge of 
the sounds of all animals, of all that has happened in his former 
births* of the thoughts of others, of the time of bis own [h ath, a 


1 Ward's Viuw* tqL iv. \k 212, Chambers 1 J£siyi , la. H v. u Vq^l 1 
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knowledge Of nil that exists m the different worlds, of stars sod 
planets, of the structure of hh* own body* 1 Eight great powers 
art specially enumerated as-powers which a l ogin will acquire* 
if he properly regulates and applies the samyartta, or faculty of 
" Tcatrairau^” vi*., he will have the power of shrinking into the 
form of the minutest atom; that of assuming a gigantic body ; 
that of becoming extremely light * that of becoming extremely 
heavy; that of unlimited reach of the organs (as touching the 
moon with the tip of the finger) ; that of irresistible will (as for 
instance, sinking into earth as easily as into water] ; that of per- 
feet dominion over the inner organs of the body ; and that of 
mastery over all beings animate and inanima te. 1 These strange 
effects, attributed to Yoga practices, are the secret of the power 
which tins doctrine has at all times exercised over the Hindu 
i nil id h Religions Hindus delight in believing that they can attain 
eternal blessings by austerities, and hypocrites and impostors 
delight in a system which leads to a belief in magic, palmistry, 
and all sorts of j uggling. Within unr own generation, most un¬ 
accountable powers arc still attributed to Yogine* In an instance 
recorded by Professor Wilson, a Brahman appears to sit in the 
mr wholly unsupported, and to remain so sitting, on one occasion 
for twelve minutes, on another for forty minutest 

In a treatise by N. 0. Paul (iiC + Kaviua Chandra Fdla), pub¬ 
lished at Benares, in Idol, some of the strange phenomena of 
Yoga practices are explained* He refers to the cases iu which 
human beings have allowed themselves to be buried for the space 
of a mouth, or even for forty days* They undergo a certain prtf* 
{juration, as prescribed in the Yoga-Sltras, and tliis preparation, 
N. C. Paul endeavours to show, is founded on a careful observa¬ 
tion of the nature and habits of hibernating animals. 

1 Ganmb-ra 1 1.1, s ColebrMb, 3 WitiQd 1 * E:5 ht on ihr fidigitmi 

Mine. Em. Vtd. ii. pp. Sol,, £££. g£ i\m Hindus. W^rk-j L p. 200. 

: M*nj of Oik-sb p^rnt an? etnimed Astatic MunUAj Et^ltcr for Starch p 
h_i a dcrotoii, m ill d Hnur.n of Malall !S2U 
itml SlftUb&m Aa t. {VVil±<JU K a tfWJs. p 
toI ii. Cniv* tdrp p. 
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The Sanskrit irorks in which Yoga doctrine is taught are, first, 
lhe Sutras of Patanjali, in four Pidae or chapters, and, secondly, 
the Commentaries. One of these, hy \ ilchaspati-Misra, is a com¬ 
mentary on an older commentary, said to be by Vj Asa. 

Those by VijnSUiabbiksliu, Iihojadcva, Nigojihhatto, are the 
most studied in India. 



CHAPTER X. 


TJ1L XYXYA AND YaISEsIIIKA SYSTEMS. 


The Nyaya System. 

In the Nyflya System, Gofcazna, its reputed author, asks himself 
tivo questions: What arc the subjects on which "right notions PJ 
arc iudispcixeabk? and what arc the means by which they can 
lie obtained ? He begins with the means, or instrument^ for 
wluch the Sanskrit word is prumdna. These instruments he de¬ 
clares to be 1 — 

ik l, Knowledge whidi has arisen from the contact of a semse with iis 
dsjctst (that is, with the dements]. 

b+ *- Inference of three sorts,—a priori, a posteriori, rad from analogy. 

" 3, Comparison ; and— 

’■ 4. Knowledge vertmltj comiuuuieat/^, whidi may t»of ’ tlint whereof 
the mutter Is seen,' and of * that whereof the mutter | fi 110 | sflen.’ (ravi:- 
luff on.) ” 

Tii® jiram/i/a, or objects almut which it is indispensable to 
linvc knowledge, are next mated of. These arc:—the sun I; 
body; five organs of sensation anti their corresponding objects; 
understanding mams, or the Organ of imagination and volition; 
activity; faults or failings which cause activity (vise., affection, 
aversion, and bewilderment); transmigration; fruit ur retribu- 


1 CljumberV Eiii?rit>jifttlw p arl. ^ Njij 
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tioii, or that which accrues from activity anil failings; pain, ami 
absolute deliverance or emancipation. 

We must content ourselves in this sketch with conveying an 
idea of the mancr in which Gotama defines the first four. 

Soul {dtman) is the site of knowledge or sentiment] it is infi¬ 
nite, eternal. Souls arc numerous, hut the Supreme Soul is 
one. It is demonstrated as the creator of all tilings. Know¬ 
ledge, volition, desire, aversion, pain, pleasure, severally and col¬ 
lectively, argue the existence of soul. They are not universal 
attributes,—as number, quantity, 4 ec.,— common to all sub¬ 
stances; but arc peculiar qualities, apprehended only by one 
organ. They have a distinct substratum, which is neither sub¬ 
stance, as heretofore understood, nor sp:me, nor time. Tliis sub¬ 
stratum is the liring sou!, jti'iHiniiii, the animating spirit of cadi 
individual. This individual soul is infinite and eternal, and ex¬ 
periences the fruit of its deeds, whether pain or pleasure. 1 

Gotama'a definition of body (ruro-a) is, that it is earthy, hut 
not composed of the tlirec elements, nor the four, nor the five; 
It is the scut of the soul's enjoyment, for it is the seat not 
merely of motion, but of effort or action, tending to the attainment 
of what is pleasing, and to the removal of whut is displeasing. 
Organs of sensation (tiifri-iyt/), arc next defined as ‘'instruments 
of knowledge, conjoined to the body and imperceptible tu the 
senses " Some of the observations on these senses are notable, 
ns, in reference to sight, ftotnma does not consider the pupil of 
the eye to be the organ of sight, but “a ray of light proceeding 
from the pupil of the eye towards the object viewed, is the visual 
organ." And no also in reference to bearing, " the outer ear or 
opening of the auditory passage ” is not the organ of hearing, 
Ijut, " ether contained in the cavity of the ear, and communi¬ 
cating by intermediate ether with the object heard." ’ 

Objects »f sensation {urtha), corresponding with the indriya, 

' ChiuubnV Encrclo., t, !„ CdLAnxdu', Mwe. Em., voL {, pp, JBJ— S. 

> lUd, vol i. pp. £ffl*-y. 
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art; the qualities of earth, via., odour, savour, colour, tangibility, 
and sound. 

Hating determined what kind of evidence is to be admitted 
os proof, and what are the objects concerning which proof or 
right notions arc indispensable for future bliss, Catania proceeds 
to investigate the method by which doubt is removed and cer¬ 
tainty is obtained, Doubt (.ta/m/yn}, he says, may be caused “from 
unsteadiness in tbe recognition, or by the non-reeugnitioii of 
some murk, which, if we were sure of its presence or absence, 
would determine the subject to be so or bo, or not to be bo or so; 
but it may also arise from conflicting testimony” 1 

“But how” in tbe words of Dr. EaUantvnc, “is a man to 
get out of doubt? He will be content to remain in doubt if 
there he no motive for inquiring further.” Gotama proceeds 
therefore to describe motive, prayojana t as that by which a 
person is moved to action. “ It is the desire of attaining plea¬ 
sure, or of shunning pain, or the wish of exemption from Loth; 
for such is the purpose or impulse of every one in a natural 
state of mind.” 

lie next defines druhtdnta, a familiar instance. It is, aceord- 
iug to him, a topic on which, in controversy, both disputants 
consent; or " that in regard to which a man of an ordinary and 
a man of a superior intellect entertain the same opinion.” By 
the aid of such example the assertion of the projibaitbu establishes, 
as lie believes, a tenet or dogma, SiddMnta. This tenet may, how¬ 
ever, be “a tenet of all the schools,” tliatis, universally acknow¬ 
ledged, or “ a tenet peculiar to some school,” that is, part ini tv 
nek nowlcdgcdj or “a hypothetical dogma,” that is, one which 
rests on tbe supposed truth of another dogma; nr “an implied 
dogma,” that is, one the correctness of which is not mcpresslv 
proved, but tacitly admitted by the Nyflya.* 


’ Chamber*, LL p. 14. Cokbrookc, 
1. I. trill. I. p, m. 

J vy|, i_ p. £}\ m Liman- 
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A tenet, however, is supposed to require a syllogistic proof. 
Gotama proceeds, therefore, to examine the nature of such a proof, 
and bring thus led to an exam i nation of the nature of discussion 
in general, enters into a detailed account of the various modrs 

in which a discussion mav be carried oil The definitions he 

■ 

gives, on this occasion, of the different sorts of discussion,—in 
which the object of the disputant is not truth, but victory,—are 
not the least interesting part of his treatise. 1 

Even the bare outline hero given shows? Gotama's peculiar 
mental power* and practical mode of dealing with the deepest 
questions which affect the human mind* He tries to discover 
man's place in the universe; and to do this correctly, he care¬ 
fully examines the tools or instruments proper for the attain¬ 
ment of truth. His conclusions on one subject or another may 
be rejected; hut his dearness of aim, and his distinct percep¬ 
tion of right means towards its attainment* Continue to be the 
invaluable guide of successive generations. 

It has been remarked, that ** the great prominence given by 
the Nydya to the method, by means of which truth might lie 
ascertained, has sometimes misled European writers into the 
belief that it is merely a system of formal logic; hut far from 
being restricted to mere logic, the Nyftya was intended to be a 
complete system of philosophical investigation* and dealt w ith 
some questions, such as the nature of the intellect* articulated 
sound, gen ns* variety, and individuality in a manner so masterly 
as well to deserve the notice of European philosophers/'* 

The prominence, however* which Gotauia himself gives to the 
methed of reasoning, and the general interest which attaches to 
it, render it desirable that we should recur to it with greater 
detail. But before doing so we must note, that whilst Eurojjcan 
logic employs phraseology founded on dnssidcatioii, the Nyjlya 

1 Dr. BnJhuatjna, m Tin’ PandLl" 
vl>L L |v GO, CmirsilpcF*" 

nri. u N^r p. 
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system makes use of terms upon which a rlassificati on would lie 
bused. The one infers that “ kings are mortal/* because they 
belong to the clast of mortal beings. The other arrives at tile 
i<aine conclusion, because mortality is inherent in humanity, and 
humanity is inherent in kings. 

This difference may not seem to be in itself of groat importance, 
but not to understand it would throw unnecessary’ difficulty in 
the way of those who desire free and confidential interchange qf 
thought with enlightened Hindus, on those anhyeeh? which are 
most deeply interesting to our common nature. Dr. JJ&U&ntvnc 
says: "What we wish to impress in regard to this is, the neces¬ 
sity (if both parties wish to understand each other) of acquiring 
readiness and dexterity in transforming the one phraseology into 
the other; for a person habituated to the one form finds the other 
at first both repulsive and perplexing, because the rides which 
lie 1ms previously been accustomed to trust to, do not apply di¬ 
rectly to the form of expression propounded, and arc of no use 
to bun till he has got the matter into the shape in which it might 
have been advantageously presented to him at the outset. The 
European logician will have no difficulty in bringing to the test 
of his own rules a statement presented to him in any intelligible 
si tape by a pandit, or anyone else \ but be will place a needless 
obstacle ill the way of his own argument if he leaves to a pandit 
the task of doing tbe same thing for himself/' - 1 

The proposition given above would, as wc have seen, lie stated 
by a European logician as, « All men are mortalby a Hindu 
ns, "Where there is humanity there is mortality/’ The process 
of reasoning is the same; but whilst the European is assisted by 
the abstract idea of clout, the Hindu makes tisenf what in Sans¬ 
krit is termed ty^fi. 1 This word indicates that inherent con- 


1 Br. UalljratTnc r in the Bocmrea Mag*, 
vi-4 l (1 840) % i-^rrintcd in ihu " Puidll/ 1 
tdL Lp> 

1 f t h dJ Uaeuh.,™ ton Dr. EiSw, ** to 
fLhit Jih adcquole wortf icl KUffliah far 


Khis Iflrm, K r>lptl w Jl ifKsiiu, 
raHr. peTTftdta mJin- hick, but U ffn lr 
m (h* phitaHphfcal io tip 

Dirt*. 1 luRicaf n,'] Alio jus in n |irvjm€itjffn 
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noction of subject and predicate has been ascertained, and that 
mortality is inherent in humanity is an ascertained iact. The 
asocrLainment of this pervading inherence appears to answer 
almost precisely to what w e call imlu.CE ion; and this Leads us to 
another, but less important variation, between the modes of 
Hindu metaphysicians and those of Europe. In the process of 
induction the Hindu calls in the aid of his memory, as, in the 
exposition of the Nyitya System, Gotama says: " Having re¬ 
peatedly observed in tbc case of culinary hearths and the like, 
that where there is smoke there is lire, having assumed that the 
concomitance is invariable, having gone near a mountain and 
being doubtful whether there is fire in it; „ * + * H seeing smoke 
on it, one recoiled* the invariable concern itancr of fire and 
smoke., , . , * u Tills recollection of a preidously-cstahlisited 

genera! principle".answers to the H Enthymema" of the 

Greek, The Greek holds the unexpected premiss to be in the 
mmdj —the Hindu in the memory. 1 

In now turning our attention to Gotam& J a nyftya or syllo- 
gism, wc must first obsent that, according to liim t it consists of 
five amyam t or component parts, 1st. The proposition or the 
declaration of what is to be established 3 the Sanskrit word for 
which is praiyiriL 2nd. The reason or means for the establish¬ 
ing of what is to be established, hdu, 3rd, The example or 
some familiar case, w hich cither illustrates the case to be estab¬ 
lished or shows the impossibility of its being otherwise i this in 
Sanskrit 13 uddharanti. 4th, The application or restatement 
of that in respect of which something is to be established, the 
&pati(iya w And, oth. The conclusion, niyam&na^ or the re-stating 
of the proposition l^ecaiise of the mention of the reason.* 

af ■ a-rUc^um, And rojircqu^aUr, the ef Bha*hd~Par&Meda f pp, 

MTO-nli WvEpa 1 of 'TJ&p&W *r*! only madia 31^^ nf)l* r 

ti y*' of in io o j^ynsira] prapo- 1 ftr. BnUiuatvne^ on ItvAto. 111 Pan- 

lilims. And 11 * a lin-raJ Lfjm±bitn.ni of lLli, 1 ' vu-L L \k 2 -V, 
rlwjw wanlj ptir^lul e&iVy Ind to trm>- * Xfe GuliUt£ata' fe in Cliaiubcn 1 Eh- 
mui Ur. E5«r gm» ih tit fiqni- nido., nrt. “ XiAjV p* ] L Cbbhrcobu, 

iduut 111 flic of Eiiiu|it?.— Misl\ Kb 4 rol, j, p. 
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Tho example gpirett of Emch a syllogism tom if ms — 

- 1 L This hill in fierj ; 

“ 2 + For it smokes; 

■ J Ik Jt smokes in the same manner as a culinarv and it does 

not Btaiob-- ah a Joke, frum which vzijiotir is *een Ui arise ; for tajmir is 
not smoke> and n kkc is iuvjirjuLlr tloYaui uf TiJa ; 

14 4. Accordingly, the liHl is smoking ; 

J - 5- Therefore, it is fieiy + " 

That the Hindu, syllogism consists of five instead of three 
members, lias been charged upon it as deficiency in « smirnov 
of definition” This accusation is thus met by Dr. Balhmtyne- 

Tim five-Tnembered expression, so far us the arrangement of 
its parts is concerned, is a summary of the Na'tyiyikn*; views 
in regard to rhetoric, f an ofTslioot from lugic J (see TVIiatdj rl s 
Elemctits of Rhetoric, p. 6), and oue to which, after ' the ***r- 
tain merit of the truth by investigation/ belongs the establish¬ 
ment of it to the satisfaction of another.” 1 In fact, Gotanm 
appears to have expressed bare logic in a two-membered argu¬ 
ment, and to have added two other members when he sought to 
convince rhetorically, After the declaration, and the reason, 
he inserts an " example,” confirmatory and also suggestive, and 
an "application,” that is, he shows in the fourth member of his 
syllogism that his example possesses the required.character; and 
then he winds up with the "conclusion,” or Q. E. D., which is 
common to all ayflogisniB. 

Gotamn himself probably used the fivc-mombered syllogism 
exclusively, for the three-membered and two-meinbered arc only 
referred to as promulgated in Inter works, in which the Vaiscahika 
Mystcm is combined with that of t!ie Xyftva. 

We must complete this sketch, or'outline, by giving a few 
specimen* of the manner in which the Nyftya sdiod, or the 
Naiyayikas, conduct their school debates ; and these wc take 

1 Up, Balkiujiw, on the Njif* Svaieui, « i'aadit," roi. L |», a‘», 
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from \\ wetYs {i View of the History, Literature^ and Mythology 
of tli? Hindus/ 1 

An opponent is introducedj who takes the teachers reasoning 
to pieces* “patting it/* Dr. fialkutync nays, "into the form 
of the hve-mcmberrd dbeourae, and trying to show its insuffi¬ 
ciency/'' 1 

An opponent asks whether, when a horse is seen at a dis¬ 
tance, and cannot he dbriuguished from an ass, or vice ver*d, 
the doubt exists in the object or m the mind of the person see- 
in**. Gotama says in the inind, and that the mind must remain 
if) doubt until the senses furnish fuller evidence. 3 

Another opponent makes the following statement: 

" The souses were created pa give knowledge of objects. 

,k Therefore objerat* must have eiLated before the senses, urd inilc- 
pendeutly of thom. 

Ueenuso lire senses are the medium of knowlt-Mlgo ;. and it would 
have been Einreasoujiide to create rim cu f-^ls utei p h:Ld there not be on 
something whereon the medium should be exercised-" 

He then reproaches GotEmrn with having affirmed that it was 
not until the senses were exercised on an object* that that 
object became known, whereas, since " all objects ueccssarily 
existed before, the senses could not lie necessary to their exist- 
cnee. Proof / 1 he eoutimies, “must be common to past, present* 
and future time; but according to your acknowledgment there 
was u time when it did not exist. ,jP He goes on to show that 
objects and proof of their existence are not inseparable. Know¬ 
ledge or proof comes to us gradually * first, names of things arc 
given, then the names arc sounded, and when the sound is beard, 
mid its meaning understood, the knowledge of it is obtained. 
Gotama appear* to treat this m cavilling, for hr ask* the oppo¬ 
nent how, if be maintains that nothing is capable of proof, he 

1 On tin' Ejfijn Bq^luhcid Cram Bt'Mrej k “Pandit/ 1 

vol. L ji. 22 , 

* WAid'a VicWp ml. iv, p, 24fi h 
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will nhtuiu proof nf Tim own proposition* flint nothing pan Im¬ 
proved* The opponent shifts his ground, sayfc lie meant to 
aJfinu tint there was no such thing us substance, and that objects* 
and the evidence of their existence, must be a mistake* Gotnnia 
shows this proposition to he untenable* by the example nf a drum 
which must have hail an existence before the sound which pro¬ 
ceeds from it readies the ear. Sound Ls the proof, the object > * 
which is the drum* And again, in the ease of objects displayed 
by the sun* the sun proves the existence of objects ■ wherefore 
ff it is manifest, that wherever the proof of tilings can he united 
to that w hich is to he proved* such proof will be established*" 

In some coses it U said that the understanding is needed to 
confirm the testimony of the senses j hut there are eases in 
wliieh the evidence of the senses alone sufiiccs: ff A lamp de¬ 
pend* upon the sight of others for it* mazixfe&latLOD; but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy* m that other assist* 
mice is rnmecsssary.^ 1 

When the opponent objects to the evidence of the sense*, 
because their power depends upon their union with spirit t 
Goiatitn replies tliat this docs not affect the question. The 
union of spirit is necessary Lo all ideas ; but spirit merely assists 
iu forming general conceptions* while the souse* are indispen¬ 
sable ill forming notions of individual objects. The following 
examples arc add need : 

u A man in a state of profound sleep is awoke by the sound 
uf thunder; in this instance the car alone h the means of 
evideiu:e f for the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the 
time; so also, when a person iu deep thmiglit is suddenly stir* 
prised by the touch of (ire, the first impression ]& m\ the sense 
of feeling* mi afterwards spirit I* awakened to a sense of 
danger. 1 * 

When the opponent object* to the proposition that the proofs 
of things apply to time as past, present* and future , and says 
1 lYftrd'j toL iv. |i. ^48, 
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that present time h a nonentity; for that w hilst we utter the 
words it is gone, “ Gntama contends that if present time be not 
admitted, neither the past nor the future can be maintained, 
for they bekmg to each other; and the very idea nf anything 
being preaeot or visible necessarily belong to present time/* ] 
Allusions to the nature of sound are of frequent oceurrence in 
H indu philosophy; and the manner in which it is investigate*! 
in the Ny%a has been thought rf deserving the notice of western 
speculation/* * 

The opponent says that sound is not in itself a medium nf 
proof, it is the same as inference, Sound is a cause, ant! the 
meaning inseparable from it must bo inferred* Gotama denies 
that any meaning is inseparably attached to sound, for he anys, 
barley is called hy us yarfl, but the mfc$hchk&& [barhariaiiB or 
inferior races) call it panfot. The direct or literal meaning of 
sound is admitted in all that relates to visible life, and for the 
invisible world the Stfoints (or religious boohs} give efficacy to 
soi mA* “We arc not to suppose that the siLstra is uncreated, 
for nil the words of which it is composed arc of human mm- 
position; to be at all understood, they are dependent upon the 
faculty of hearing; and they are subject to decay; the source of 
sound is the pow er of utterance placed in the throat/** 

The conclusion is, that sound is of human invention, not, &s 
the opponent asserts, uncreated* 

The opponent carries on the argument, saying that men have 
constantly repeated the same alphabetic sounds? to which 
Gotama replies that, if sounds wore uncreated, we should nut 
depend upon the reiteration of alphabetic Bounds* What is un¬ 
created has only one form, whereas sounds possess endless 
variety ; they- are the symbols of things, and their power lies in 
expressing kind, qualities, actions, 

When (j omnia asserts that the destruction of the body is not 

1 Ward, tpL if. p, &4£L, | 1 Wird% Vkw. vqL iv. m\ S50 d LI i>L 

1 dumber Bzwjdo* m, u JfyAfik/" \ 
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tlit ilcitniction of spiritj but of the dwelling-place of spirit, the 
opponent says in that cum the word death has no meaning; hut 
(iotanui explains that death is “ the dissolution of the tenacious 
union between the soul and ihc animal spirit/' 

The oppon ent thinks that the faculty or reason or mind must 
be identical with spirit, because nc say, “ I do not remember/' 
To which Got am a replies that a person so expressing himself 
means to say, “ I am endeavouring to remember that which in 
my mind I had lost/’ And he further remarks that iT mind 
were the same as spirit, it would happen, that when the mind 
wandered, the hotly would be without a soul. 1 

One of Gotnroa’s reasons for inferring that spirit is distinct 
from body is, that a child is subject to fears and other sensa¬ 
tions which it could never have acquired but from the impres¬ 
sions received in preceding forms of existent*/’ The opponent 
thinks that you might as well attribute the expansion and con¬ 
traction of the (lower of the lotus to joys and fears experienced 
in a former birth; but to this Gotama observes that the motions 
of the lotus arc subject to the seasons, whilst the actions of the 
child arc not. 2 Further observations are made to slrow that 
there iB in man an undying lining spirit of Which mind is merely 
the organ, and of which remembrance and knowledge arc 
qualities. 

Remembrance is a part of knowledge. Knowledge produces 
Impressions, “ and when these impressions meet with some 
assistant, remembrance is produced."* 

The Vah»riea System. 

The Abstracts and Commentaries, in which the Vtiiscshika 
system is at present taught, arc, os already noticed, an inter¬ 
mingling of the system of KaniUla with that of Gotoma. For 
European readers this is to be regretted, for in Europe wc like 

1 WariS h i "View* to-L iv, \k 253* f Ihid, mL It, p. 254, 1 FbhcL. p. 25€k 
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lo identify an authors individuality with Ira work. Hindus.. on 
the other hand; coraider this is a matter absolutely unimportant* 
Knowledge, or truth, is to them the precious power which re^ 
Louses from the bondage of transitory existence, and ushers the 
emancipated soul into realms of eternal bliss; and, whether this 
knowledge come through the medium of one teacher or another, 
or whether such teacher lived iu by-gone centuries or h a coil* 
temporary, is perfectly immaterial. 

I si our country, and in our generation, the question of author¬ 
ship assumes a different aspect. Even when the truth, winch 
we desire to receive, is to be received as absolute truth, we 
imagine it better, or accept it more readily* if we can form 
to ourselves a notion of the character of the person through 
whom it is conveyed to ns. Words vary in meaning from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and; even amongst contemporaries, opinions 
similar in language may vary in force* Thus, it will help ns tq 
understand the ten lectures attributed to KauAda, if we keep in 
mind that they lean towards physical science rather than towards 
metaphysical analysis; that his system was later than that of 
Gotama; and that it may on several points be looked upon, not 
na opposing, but as completing, the Ny&ya system. 

Ka qll tla distributes the contents of the universe under six 
categories or padiH/m, 1 , to which later writer* of this school 
add a seventh. 

These paddrtha arc : 

Substance , druyya. 

Quality ***- + « *juna. 

Action or motion - Aurtfiufl, 

Geuciiilily or community . * - rtZmaityu* 

Atomic individuality or difference . « rm*ha. 

Co-hihercueo, or iutiimuc relation * B mbuil^i, 

1 Dr, ~B j 1 tim l ii-nn- that in the it-rm in ita etymological bctim to 

onlhinry Lingua^ pdrfdrtks mean* < + s fft^ssJy ** tL.it which ii iffixnt by u 
lining; 1 " and odds that, ha w worn" fteprinlod I™ 1 " tha Bawwh 

LltniblK tfliLilhar tin* Phnrtil* will ttgnv Muslim* ill ■■ t p andit p rt voL L ]>. -2. 
wiib hm f he belbres that Kimj^lu umh3 
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Tu these tlic modem Ymseshikas add ium-eristenra, abluira. 
Substance is treated a* the intimate cause of an aggregate effect, 
-that hi which qualities abide, and in which action takes place* 
Substance is not therefore anqlagouft to our idea of matter, but in¬ 
cludes what we consider as aerial, imponderable, abstract, spiritual 
:un\ emotion a). Nine descriptions of matter are enumerated, as 
earth, water, light, air, ether, time, space, soul (dimun) , and 
the organ of affection* With these species of substance 
the following qualities unite: colour, savour, odour, feel, lmnibni*, 
dimension, several! ty, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteri¬ 
ority, gravity, fluidity p viscidity, sound, understanding, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition or effort, merit, demerit, and self- 
restitutiott. 

Qualities not only unite with substance, but substance, of 
one kind or other, is tike substratum necessary to the existence 
of the quality j and this idea, that ff mbstance* are the eulistmta 
of qualities and actions," appeal's to have originated with KaoMa + 
Passing ever action and generality, Kanfulab fifth topic b atomic 
individuality or ultimate difference. This ultimate difference is 
called mmha t and from lids term, and the doctrine which it sig- 
nitiesj Kuniulab system lias been named, I n the form of rismka* s 
that is, of atomie individualities substance is, it aaaerts, eternal, 
Imt transient a when assuming the condition of products. Atoms 
are eternal anil unchangeable, and two atoms of the same sub- 
stance, though homogeneous with each other, differ merely in so 
far as the one excludes the ether* Kanada's atoms are absolute 
units of space, without dunembii or motion, mere mathematical 
[joints. Hut whilst they are without cause themselves, they are 
the Cause of the material universe. To the senses they are wholly 
imperceptible, mid knowledge of them can only tjc obtained hy 
inference , 1 

hi the interesting Introduction which Dr. Htier Jm$ appended 

■ rhrisuln’r*' Eiii-vckj^ article u VuiKfltjte^ Hucr'i IrcuadiUiun uf ihi? lHutaliA- 
Piim-Lid ilh'ilta, iM ro. 
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to hk ‘'Translation of the BhleM-Pariehchheda/ ’ he compares 
KanMus doctrine of atoms to that of Democritus* and pro¬ 
nounces it vastly superior; because, in the Hindu system, 
"atoms are fir^t conceived in their real nod on as units of matter 
without an y extent; and, secondly, because the theory of atoms 
forms only a sulrardinate part of Hindu research." 

We wilt now endeavour to give a few of the more significant 
points of this system. Wlien the nature of earth is investigated 
it is said to he of two kinds;—eternal in its character of atoms, 
uneteniid in the shape of products. The distinguishing quality 
of earth is its smdL 

In the description of qualities, the following is the account 
given of self-restitution. It is threefold.: 1st. It is the impetus 
causing activity in earth, water, light, air, and the organ of affec¬ 
tion* 2iuh The mental process peculiar io the soul, and the 
cause of memory. And 3rd. It k plasticity, eamdng mats ami 
similar substances, when disturbed, to resume their former 
position. 1 

In concluding this very cursory statement* it must especially 
he noticed that, in this system, understandings buddfii, is the 
quality of soul, (Hutim* And it is through the action of buddhi 
alone that truth or right notions can be acquired The tool* or 
insinuomts with which buildhi works fur this purpose am two. 
I] i the words of an article of which we have already made 
much use, " Kam'uia admits of only two such instruments, or 
praiiiurtas, via., know ledge which arises from the contact of a 
sense with its object, and iiifercnce. Comparison, revelation* 
and the other instrument* of right notion, mentioned in other 
systems, the commentator* endeavour to show are included in 
lhose two. Fallacies and oilier motifs of inconclusive reasoning 
ure further dealt with iu connection with ‘ inference/ tliough 
with less detail than iu the Ny&ya, where these topics are en¬ 
larged upon with particular prudilectinin ,,£ It has likewise Imjcii 
1 Cbmibt.fi 1 U nrt - 11 \ TiitcnliiW 1 1 lbh\ t L L 
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observed, that Kanfida nullified the syllogism, and that a syllo¬ 
gism of three members, or of two members, has been the form 
iwed since KaitfuiaV additions liavc been made to the Nyfiyn 
doctrine* It would be interesting to trace obeaTatioaa on phy¬ 
sical science up to their source, so na to ascertain whether they 
originated previous to Xanadu; nnd p if so* whether Kanada,*s 
otoervatiIona added essentially to their acuteness, 

r Plie following statements are recorded in the BhdsM-rariehch- 
heduj one of the later hut renowned works of Vis waiiMha F&ucha- 
umla, wluoh teach the doctrines of the Ymsealiikas. 

Tile teacher contends that the scat of vision is the pupil of 
the eye, and not the iris. An opponent objects that the pupil is 
too small a liody to embrace large objects, and that the whole 
t-vo must be engaged in the work of virion. To this the teacher 
replies that the scat of vision must be confined to that part of 
t he eye which is made up of light, tic Sanskrit word which be 
here uses for light being Ugats and he argues, that as the blase 
of a lamp is capable of compression and cxpfturian, so also is 
this light in the eye- When the power of vision MU upon a 
transparent object, it sees through it; when it falls upon an 
opaque body, it re&ts upon the surface. The teacher further 
shows that the light of the eye must be confined to the pupil by 
referring to animals who see in the dark, in which It is evident 
that the pupil of the eye is full of this light called teja*, 1 

The phenomena of sight arc again alluded to us an illustmtimi 
of the rapidity of thought. The teacher states that ideas arise 
in succession, and that one idea remains in the mind only till 
the nest is formed. He admits that continually many Ideas 
appear to have been formed at once; lint this* he says, is illus¬ 
trated by the rapid motion nf a shaft, which, in a statu of cx~ 
treine velocity, appears to the olisurver ae a regular circle.* 

We also meet with some striking remarks on sound, as: 


1 Ward"* Vjuff, tl>L ir. \k 2S5. 


1 ]Uid> riiL ir. p r 2&P, 
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" ] m. There are two kinds of south!, inarticulBU) and artkukitc ; the 
liwt is produced by n drum, io,, and the latter, us Kit and ulliur letters, 
by the contact of Oio throat with the palate. 

11 ICS. Every mo fid abides in the other, but it is perceived when ii 
h* produced in the ear. Some say its production tubes plane like it 
succession of waves, 

* l ICG. According to others, like the tud of the Kadamba plant. 
From tile knowledge that the letter Ka is produced, and that it is 
destroyed, hod eternity of sound would follow.' 

And the concluding verse of Yiswaiifitha says: 

11 1C 7. The knowledge, that this Ka L, that Kn, depends upon the 
perception of gem ml knowledge. -This is tho medicine,' such and 
oilier sentences depend upon general knew ledge, 1 

Neither the Nyftya nor the Vniscslukn must be viewed ns ox- 
[Kiuniiiiig theology. Ideas of God are introduced, hut inei* 
dentally, os when Speaking of the three evils which comprehend 
ell the rest, the teacher says it has been asserted that the know¬ 
ledge of God will destroy all these errors at once f hut this Is 
incorrect; knowledge of God trill destroy the parent evils, and 
the attendant errors will vanish as a consequence. Nature, the 
teacher declares to be the same with God. Nature, in this 
sense, is separate from things, and is, as he shows, competent to 
the work of creation. 

\Vu conclude this outline or the Nyiya imited with tbeVaise- 
shika doctrine by referring to a few very Interesting passages, 
in whirli Dr. Rtier states bis estimate of the religiousness of 
these philosophers. He eojisiders their doc true decidedly 
tlitiisticid. " According to them/' be says, “God is personal. 
He is not . . ■ ■ mere existence, mere knowledge, mere bliss, 
hut he is a substance, of which existence, See., are attributes; 
for it is impassible to think of existence, knowledge, &c., with¬ 
out referring them tu a subject which exists, which lias know- 


1 Dr. fiacr’l Traiubkttea of Lire BNUliu-ftuiclicIlluid*, [>|i, WU—SI. 
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ledge. PJ And this existence Dr, JLder eomdders to be distinct 
from the world and distinct from finite spirits. " He k of in¬ 
finite power, the ruler of the universe/* 1 

And this idea is not a mere fortuitous addition to the system* 
but one of its chief springs. Atoms in themsclved are uncon¬ 
nected, have no action, produce no effects. So also with loan's 
higher nature* to use Dr Ruor's own words: "There may be 
soub* independent of a creator* but without conscience, without 
enjoyment* without development, and without a final end, fur 
they are not united with mind, the instrument by which they 
are com meted with the world, among themselves and with the 
creator. Because this coimectiou exists* because there is form* 
because individual souk have conscience, therefore it k neccs^ 
saiy to assume a Uod who, by lus infinite power and knowledge, 
is the author of this connection, of the nll-perrading harmony 
of the world, This argument for the existence of a Deity is 
essentially teleological, or based upon final causes in nature. 
The Deity is the creator of the world as to its form, not as to 
its matter. The Nydya approaches most closely of sill Hindu 
systems the Christian notion of God^ as its deity is an in finite 
spirit* and at the same time personal, ..... distinct from 
matter* and the creator and ruler of the universe** * 

But little is known of tins reputed author of the Yaiscshika 
system beyond his bearing the name KnjJkla* which native 
authorities derive from kan% minute, and rfrfa* eating, and 
sometimes change into Knnahhuj or Katiahhnkshti, b/iuj mid 
bhuksha being synonyms uf Mu* These Siting, like ihk Kvavn 
SntniKj have hveu commented by a triple set of coimneutariis, 
and popularised in Severn! elementary treatises. The text* with 
the commentary of Sankara Mkra, edited in Calcutta m 1861, 
by Jayaniriyiuifl T&rkfc PancMjuma, k the best edition for 
thwe who read Sanskrit; and even those who do not will find 

■ FI^Vt, Ln*n-t.ofn]^lii-Pandiclilh> I 1 Tnuiaktbn af DluL,y1W bciibo- 
■ Li. lHln.i b lv. | dn, ]iitrB F w[. 
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some portions translated by the late Dr- BuLlantyne, Amongst 
the Inter works ou the same r abject, the most important is the 
lUniAlm-Parichchheda,' to which we have already referred- The 
author is YiswauAtha Pnnchauatia D halt a, sou to ^ idywiivcsu 
Bhattn, This is accompanied by a commentary, entitled, 
“ S idrihanta- M uk b\ vail" ("The Pearl-Wreath of Truth"). 
Vis w ami t ha is known also by a commentary ou the Nyaya 
Sitras* Pandits believe him to have lived about two hundred 
years ago. His RhasluV-Parichehheda is a text-book in the 
present schools of Bengal. There is no Pandit of any repute 
who does uot know it well, anti many know the whole of it bv 
heart. It is written in metre, although making no attempt tu 
possess the merits of poetical composition- The Commentary 
bv which he accompanies this work, called Sidtlhfviita-Muktitvali, 
'‘The Pearl-Wreath of Truth," is altogether different. It is 
written to support the views of the author and his school in 
coutruveny, ami enters into discussion, and uses u the whole 
armoury of the sometimes very abstruse tcclniieaJ language of 
the Nyfiya." * 

The hist work that need he mentioned on the united Nvaya 
and Vaiflcslvika systems is the Tarkn-Suugrahn, of which a 
popular abstract was written by Annum Bhatta, and published 
at Allahabad in 18i3l, with the appended English translation 
from the pen of Dr, Dalian tv tie. 


The T4MU-Sa.nosaha or Assam Bhatta- 

U aviso placed in my liearl tin- I-cnl of the world (iliat is to ft ay, 
having meditated on Prod), sud having g&luted mv preceptor, I oomiHuse 
iltat troniise, named the Compendium of Logical results for tlm ptcammL 
instruction of the uirinstructed. 

Sulatacmc, Quality, Action. Genus, Difference, Co-inherence, ami 
Koii'csistcnw,—these are (lie seven categories. 


1 Tmu of lilifebA-t'nrrlicUlit.ili*. Illlco, niv. 


* Vlad, Intro. ii»- 
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Amongst thorn (that is to say. amongst the Categories). Substances 
(that Is to say, the abodes of Qualities), are nine—Earth, Water. Light. 
Air, Ether^ Time. Plate. 8ouI T and Mind. 

Colour Savour. Odour, Tangibility, Number, IVuneusioQ, Severalty, 
Caujimctiom Injunction, Priority, Posteriority, Weight. Fluidity, Vis¬ 
cidity* Sound, Uttdontanding, Pleasure, Pain, Desire. Aversion, I-^tTcirt, 
Merit and Demerit. Faculty, 

To throw uplands, to threw duwnwnrd*. to contract, to expand, to 
go ; these are cal fed the five Actions, 

Genus (that is to say. a common nature, as tiro nature common to 
jars, ike nature common to webs, Ac..) Is of two kinds—higher and 
lower. 

Differences which reside in denial substances are endless. 

Co-inherence i 3 one only, 

Non-existence (that h to say* the fuel of not existing) is of four kinds 
—mitccedunt nen-tvtistence, destruction, absolute ngw-existenco, and 
mutual noEMSiisLetice 

They call ,s Earththat hi which there id the quality Odour, It ig 
of two kinds—denial and un-rternal. In its atomic character it b 
eternal: and when soma product arises out of those atoms, then that h 
tailed un ctema!. 

This (that b to §ay+ Earth io the ohurucier of a product) fo uf three 
kinds, through these differences—body, organ of §ens£ a nutfee, Tha 
body Is that of m men. The organ is tlio appreheuder of odour, called 
the Smell, which resides m the fore part of the nose. And the masses 
(that 15 to sav t what havo parts ) arc clods, stones, Ac* 

What appears cold on touching it, they call Water, 

And that (namely, water) is of two kinds—eternal and un-ctemah 
In the form of atoms it is eternal; and when a product is produced by 
those atoms, then that is called Lin-eternal. In the form of products 
water is of three kinds, through the difference of body, seiuto, mid tna^ 
The body exists in the world of Yurumi* and the j rf the peruipkut 
of savour, which they cull the Taste. It reside* in the fore pan of the 
tempa. And ibo masses are rivers, seas, and the like. 

That of which Lhe raraation by touch is warn, they cull Light* 
Tins is of two kinds—tftarn&l and un-eternal, This light in the form 
of products la of three kinds, through tbeso differences—k*dy, ^nsc, 
mid mass. The body exists in die solar renkn—this is a familiar 
assertion. The sense, the percipient of colour; which tiny call the 
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light, iwiilea in the fore part iff the pupil of the 070. And the masses 
are of four kinds, through these difforeiice-i,—produced in pro¬ 

ducer! in the sky. produced in the stomach, and produced in mines. 
Produced in earth, it is fire, Ac. Produced in the sky. it is lightning 
and ilia like, the fuel of which it water. And that is resident i» tho 
stoiosrh winch is the cause of the diction of tiling eaten. That light 
is produced in mines which, such as gold and Ihe like, is found in m ' nC '' 
That which has not colour, and lias tangibility, they call Air, It jo 
of two kinds—etcnml and unfliemnl. In the form of atoms it is 
eternal, and in the form of products it is itu-cteni&L Air in the form 
of products is of three kinds, through the differences of body, sons.', 
ami "«■■»* The body is in the aerial world. The souse is tho Touch, 
the apprelwnder of tangibility, existing throughout the whole body. 
Its mass is that which is the cause of the shaking of trees and the like. 

Air circulating within the liody is called prdtui. Although it is hut 
cue, ret from the difference of its accidents, it is called breath, flutu- 
lento, cerebral pulsation, general pulsation, end digestion. 

They call that Ethur in which there resides tho quality of sound. 
It is one. olbperending mid eternal. 

The cause of the employment of " Past," *’ Present,” eud "FttUire. 
they call Time. It is one, all-pemAing, and eternal. 

Tho cause of the employment of “East,” “West, Ac., they rutl 
Space. It is one, all-pereading, and eternal. 

The substratum of knowledge 1 tluit is, that in which knowledge resides 1 
they call Soul. It is of two kinds—the Animal soul and the Supreme 
soul. The Supreme soul is God, the Omniscient, lie is One only, ami 
devoid of joy or sorrow. And the animal soul is distributed to each 

Ii ifi all-pervading &nd elemiiL 

Tho which is tim tmiae of the perception of plgraiirt or pain, 
Ac,, they call the Mind. And it Is innumerable for this reason, that 
it remains with each Soul, It is iu Lho form of h# atom* mid is 
eternal. 

That qimlily which to apprehended only by the sense of Sight, they 
call Colour. And this quality is of scran kinds, through these diffid¬ 
ences; white, blue, yellow, red, green, brown, and variegated. This 
quality resides iu earth, water, and light. In earth, colour of all the 
seven kinds resides: nnd in water, white colour not lustrous resides; 
und lustrous while colour resides in light. 

The quality which is known through the soiwe of Ta-tu, they coll 
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Savour. And it | namely. the quality of savour) Is of gix kinds, through 
the different of sweet, *t>m% saline. bitter, astnuguruJ. iml pungent. 
Tikis quality resides in earth und water. In earth there is savour of tho 
six kiutU. and in water there is only the sweet savour. 

Tlsiv ijiitilEry which i?j. apprehended by the sense of Smell, they mil 
Odour + It h of two kinds, fragrance and stench. This quality reside* 
in earth alone. 

They call that quality Tangibility which titer perceive only by the 
sens*! of Touch. This quality is of tluee kinds, through the distinctions 
of cold, warren and temperate (that b to Kay, neither cold nor warm). 
This quality resides Ln earth, water, light, and air* Coldness to (he 
touch resides m water. warmth to the couch in light, and teioperiteuesu 
in earth and air. 

The four of which Colour is the first (that Is to say; Colour. Savour 
Odour, Tangibility), may 1 * produced in Earth (that is to my F in earthy 
things!, by maturation (that is to say, by the special conjunction of heat), 
and they are then transient. In others (that i$ to bay, in water, light, 
and air], colour and the like ara not produced by the conjunction of 
boat. They are hero eternal or transient When they reside in eternal 
fhiugs they are eternal; and when they reside in things not eternal, 
they are said Ui lie transient. 

They call the peculiar cause of the perception of Unity and the like, 
Number, This (that k to say, number) resides in the nine substances; 
aud^ reckoning from unity* it ts us far ns a fH Mft of lakhs qf ktiron." 
Unity is both eternal and un-eternal. It b eternal in an eternal thing, 
snd uu eternal in an un-eternal iking ; hut Duality and the like is every- 
where uuotartuL 

Tiny cull the peculiar cause of (he conception nf Hulk, Measure. 
This quality resides in Urn nine substances; and it (that is to say, 
measure) is of four kinds, through the destine noma of small r great, long, 
and short. 

They call the pecuLiar cause of the conception of (lungs as numerically 
distinct, Severally. Tliin quality resides in all (ho substances. 

They mil (lie peculiar cause of the conception of things as conjoined- 
Cotyunt tlom Tliis quality also resided in all the substance*. 

They mil the quality which anuihilaiesCoujmiction, Disjunction: and 
ihtfl reside* in all the substance 

They tall the peculiar cause of the conception of (things ns). Lir and 
near. Renietenesiand Proximity, These qualities reside in earth. water, 
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liylit, air, and mind. They are of two kiirnlH,—made by B|*«> mid 
Hwcio by Time. There is remoteness, mudo by spdM, iu lh ' lt 
which remains in a distant r'W! [ ™ 1 pm*™ity ( made Uv s|*ce. in 
that thing which remains in a pUca nwU'* 1 L tito lairMin who w the 
older, there is remoteness male by time : and in the person who in the 
younger, there is proximity mails by lima. (Distance and proximity 
are determined by relation.) 

They call the quality which is the non-intimate cause of recipient 
falling" Weight. This quality resides, in earth ntid in witter. 

The quality which is tlia non-intimate chum of mcipi. nl trickling 
(that i» to say, oozing, or molting, or Bowing) is culled 1 iuidity. It 
affects earth, light,and water, This quality is of two kinds: natural 
I thin is to say, established by its own nature), and fuUdtiiious (that is 
to say, produced by Some reuse), Natural fluidity resides in water, 
and adacititious fluidity resides in earth mid light in earthy sulwtime :a 
(Um (it and the likei. fluidity is produced by (he conjunction of fire. 

They call die quality by which panicles and the like become n heap. 
Viscidity. This quality resides in water alone. 

They call the quality which is apprehended by the organ of hearing. 
Sound. This quality resides only in the ether. It is of two kinds,— 
inarticulate and articulate, Inarticulate sound is produced by the in¬ 
strumentality of a drum and the like. Sound, which is hi the shape of 
the Sanskrit (the Hindi), or any oilier language, is railed articulate 
(that is to snv, in the form of syllable 

Knowledge, which U the cause of every conception (that can be put 
in words), they call Undemanding, [t is of two kinds,—remembrance 
und notion. 

The knowledge that is produced only by its own antecedence <i a., by 
itself ns its own antecedent), they call Remembrance: and know ledge 
which is different front that is colled Notion. This (that is to say, no- 
liou) is of two hinds,—right and wrung 

Of whatever description anything is, when our Idea of that thing is 
of the sanns description, it is coifed a right notion, us in the case of 
stiver, tlu idea of its being silver. This is called prmuA (that fe to say, 
oommenBaTule with its object). The supposing a thing to be as the 
thing is not,— 9 ueb u notion is called a wrong notion.—aA in the case 
of a (pearly) shell, the notion of its being silver. 

Right notion is (if four kinds, according ic the division of perception,., 
inferences, conclusions from similarity, and mithoritntfec assertions uu 
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dcrstood. And ilie efficient causes of those i that is to say, their peculiar 
cause*) ulse tire of four kinds, according to the division of perception* 
inference, recognition of similarity, nod nmhorii&tive a^artum. 

Whatever thing, through its operating; is die cause, ml common to 
dJL effecte, of some given effect, that is the instrumental easj*u tiiowf 

TIiulL which is iuvariablj antecedent to some product, and is not other¬ 
wise constituted (i.a., is not by anything else, except Iho result in ques¬ 
tion, constituted a cause; is the cause (of tlmt product). 

That which annuls its uwn antecedent, non-existence h La called an 
Effect 

Caus«s is of three kinds, according to the distinction of intimate, nun- 
intirimte. and in si rumen ltd. That in which an effect mtiumrely relative 
to it urines its rise, is ilii Ultimate cause fof that effect)*— :iJ ? threads elu- 
of doth, and the cloth itself of its own colour, Ac, Where this intimate 
relation exists, that cause wbidi is ftasociuted in one and ibe same object 
(n$ a uorasarilj immanent cause)with such effect crcaii3e h is not iutinuLiv* 
Thus, the conjunction of the threads is the non-inti unite cattee of the 
dolb, and the colour of ilia threads that of the colour of the cloth* 
The cause, which is distinct from both of thefi£ b is the inatrumentiil 
vmi&Qy —as the weaver's brush, the loom, Ac., are of cloth. Among 
the-e tiis'iie kinds of causes, that only is called on instrumental cause 
which is not a universally concurrent cause or condition (of nil effects, 
—ns God, linn 1 , place, Ae,, are*) 

The cans* of the knowledge (called) sensation, is an organ of souse; 
knowledge produced by the conjunction of an organ of sense and its 
object, is sensation. It is of two kinds: whore it does not: pay regard, 
to an alternative, ami where it does. The knowledge which does not 
pay regard to nn alternative is that which involves no specification,'—as 
in the simple cogokion T tiiut M tins U something which exists.” Tlic 
knowledge which eon templates fin alternative Ls that which include a 
specification,—rk? * r thia in Dittka" "this is aBmhitjiaa/^tlmio Hack.” 

The relative proximity of a satiso ami its object, winch Ls tlui ctm-ns of 
pe rception, i> of sir kinds : 1 1 conjunction, (£) intimate union with tliaL 
which is in conjunction, til) intimate union with what i* intimately united 
with tlmt which is in conjunction, (4j intimate union, 15) intimate tirdun 
with that whi> li is intimately united, mid (tit the Connection which urines 
from the relation between that which quidilb.:* and the tiling qualified, 
for example; when ajar is perceived Ly the eye, there U (between the 
sense and the object) the proximity of conjunctidCL in the pertoption 
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i»f ihc cobu r of the jn.r 3 there 11 the proximity of intimate union with 
i.luii which is in conjimctimi, bemuse ibo colour is ratiniatdy united 
wiUi the jsr T which h in eonjunctijim with the sense of riskni- in the 
ptiYrptiffli of the fact that colour genetically is present, there Is the 
proximity of intimate union with what is intimately united with that 
which La in coi junction. because the gcueric property of being a colour 
is intimately united with the particular colour which is intimately 
united with the jar. which is in c mi junction with the saws of vision- 
lu the perception of sound hy llie organ of hearing, there is the proxi¬ 
mity of intimate miiom hNSStise the organ of hearing consists of the 
etkr which resides in the cavity of the car, ami sound is a quality of 
ether, and there is intimate union hi tween a quality and that of which 
it is the quality, fti the perception of [he nature of sound fin a given 

Sound of which *<• iuc cogumant) the proximity is that of intimate union 
wish what ls intimately united* because the nature of sound» Intimately 
united with sound, which, i’ intimately uni toil with the organ of hearing. 
I n tiie perception of oouezisteuce, the proximity is dependent on the 
relation between a distinctive quality ami that which isfio distinguished, 
beciiu^e when the ground is (perceived tu t-e> possessed of the non-ox ist- 
euco of o Jar, the aon-exiutencr of a jar distiii geishea the ground which 
ia in conjunction with the ^fgun of vision. 

Knowledge produced by these aix kinds of proximity is perception. 
Its instrumental cause is sense, Tim-. it h titled that an organ of 
aense is what gives us the knowledge called sensation. 

So much for the eh up ter on Sense 

The instrument tin the prod notion) of an inference is a generalised 
fact. An inference is the knowledge that arises from deduction. Ik 1 - 
din-lion is the ascertjiimug that tho subject loesses that duixaclcr 
which is jo variably attended (by wliat wc then predicate of it). For 
example, the knowledge that Ll this hill is diuracterised by smoke, which 
h always attended by fire; 1 h a deductive application of a general prin- 
triple; the knowledge produced from which, viz. t that the lull h 
licrr/' is an inference. Invariable attcudedness h the fact of bein^ 
eoiLsuntiv accompanied, u in the esatnpk : H WhoHivcr there is smoke 
there is fire {by which it is invariably attended) 17 By '’the subjects 
possessing 4 character, &r. ” wo menu tlmt in a mmiittaiu or the like then- 
i* present that {c g„ smoko j wliich is invariably attended 0 p,. by fire) 
A general principle is of two kind*, hi so far as it may he UMful for 
self ami another. That which is employed for one s self is the 
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muse of ii prime wHi'luaion in out; sown mind. For {itni[i!e, haring 
repeatedly ami ptrsoniilij' Qhwrvtd. in the '-use of culinary beards fm-l 
thfi like, that where there is smoke there is fire, luring nssmned tbiu 
the conMuitniicy is invamhh’. having gone near a mountain, and Lemg 
doubtful ns i.i whether there is lire in it, having seen smoke on the 
mountain, u man recollerta the invariable attendance of fire where there 
a s ,noke. Then the knowledge flriacs that " lliLs mountain is diameter- 
bu d by smoke, which h invariably auewlol by Hre.” This is called 
thi$a-t*t™mpr*n t which means, the consideration of a sign. Theote is 
produced the knowledge that the - mountain ia fiery," which is the 
conclusion (itMinniti). This is the process of inference for onde seif. 

But nfu-r haring, to the sati 15 faction of his own mimL inferred fire 
freTii smoke, when one tiuib?* use of the live-me inhered form of capoai- 
ii„n for the instruction of another, then ia the process one of inference 
fur tlic sake of another. For Sample (t I The mountain ia faery. ; (ft. t 
Ih’huisc it smokes ; [ 3 .) whatever smoke* is fiery, >l- a culinary hcunli ; 
(l ) ami this does so ; (S.j therefore it is fiery ns aforesaid. In n.n-w- 
qiwmoe of the token, here rendered, the other also admits that there ia 

The five metnbars of thi^ syllogism are severally immed: \ l-f thr 
pnipositiup, (2_) the reason, f» P ) the flxflmpfe, [I.) the Application, and 
. r. _ | Mi.- i-orn’lEisIciu. l+ Tho moumain is fiery,* if. ihc proposition ; 
bH Iu i, c L tiii"*i■ Lff its beittg smoky/" is the reason; 11 whatever h smoky, Ae,,” 
[fi the nwimpl.* ; i! and FO tills rmnilJtiiili IS- is List uppliCEllioH t dL tlltito- 
fun* the mountain is fnit?" tlio cotiduskrti. 

Tin? yjiuw of aii Inference ruiNJtfii;i|, wlutliir for oii&s self or fnir 
juioLtuT, is flic spiv 1 ilu* conHidcfutiiin of EL siyi'i; therefore the ttftmuttnn 
I which wos previously ^ te tho c*d*e of ah inference) is just this 

imiHjdenuion of a sigm 

A sign or tolpi {(mgai in of three sorts z ! U that which may be 

i ,rken Iiv its premier or by its ubsence ($.1 llmi 

which lietokeus only by ita presence nntl (3 ) lhat 

•.tbich betokens only by it- ihsence {k^afavgaiirfki^ The firM is thiiL 
token which is possessed of pervading inbenmeo both in r- 

s| J £’Ct of ita association (with the Lblvg ffbii-h it taLokens}, and tin 
iiWiire (when ihc thing it betokens is absoMt}* ks fof example, 
whois ft rr ib to Ikj preyed- When it in s.md F " where there is amokr 
tSiero m Urea tLS on n rulirnuy bomb,” we have a mse of eanc^milant 
When it is Sdiiil 4 M whfre fire is not, there smoke ulsu i> not, 
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ns In a great dftep lute." wo luue a case of concomitant absence. The 
second in that tukejn which hm no negative in-iiimne* us when it in said. 
*- l\ie jar k nmneublo because it is crignisuble, its cloth is, 11 there h nn 
instance of njamoablenoss or of cegrtkfthlofic^ being pwaeuc where tlii> 
other is absent. because everything I that wo oui lie conversant uliont) is 
Imtb cngaiswtts And namedblfl. The thin! k tbnt token in regard in 
, h in’Ii we eon retwon only from its Livurinhle absent*. For cxnmple 
(we might itfguo ns follow) : 

IL) Kiirth is LUffcrem fnmi these hUher element*!* 
f2,l Because it k odorous. 

pi.) Nothing tbtt is not dUTr-rent from these (other element^ is 
mlnrcms—an water (for example, is not odorous), 

( 1 .) But this (earth;, is not odorous 

ffjfr Therefore it is els tie rent from the other elements. 

But if (in the third mouther of the argument! w luid Argued (uftinna- 
tivtdy) that W whnt possessca odour is different front the other dements." 
wo should hove lied no example to eiie in r^nfirmatiWh seeing that or 
earth alone eat: that property ho asserted* 

That whose possession of what is E» he established is doubtful k 
called the subject IpdbAah os the mountain when the fuel of it* 
smoking k assigned ns the reason (for inferring the prunes of fire). 
Thus which certainly p issc^es the property in question is called lul 
matuicc on the same side as the culinary hearth in the 

same example. That which is L-eruunly devoid of the property in 
rjUGation is cnlltd an instance on the opposite side (lipaAaAa), as the 
"timt deep hko. in the same example- 
The five that merely present the appearance of a reason [hm^thh^n) 
ure (1 ) that which goes iintmy. ** ) that which would prove- the contrary, 
ffi r ) that where there is an equally strong argument on the other side, 
(1^) the unreal. And (3*) the futile. 

The alleged reason which goes astray (gnvtjahhiehimi) u that winch 
Ills not just the one coiidiision. It is of three kinds, (1.) W'hn 
would prove too much tiihlhrimiui): (2) what belongs to none beside? 
ihr individual (ttstiMtirawt). nurl tfl ) the non exclusive (anttpusanhilrt^ 
The fallacy falls under the first bond, when that which is alleged as die 
proof may be present, whilst that which hike to he proved Ls absent;— 
us for instance, if one should my. “The mountain is iiofy, because it is 
mi object of right knowledge,” (the reason Aligned would he linbhi 
lo this objection) hecansc the being an object Unit may hr rightly 
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known Is ptedic^blc also of ii kike. which is chanulcriiicd by the * 

uf fi«. 

linn (pretended tukeiO which liefcongs neither to any similar insunrr* 
nor 10 any one dissimilar,, h one devoid of community (rt.WWipM); 
ji_s when one says, M Sound is eternal* for it hits tbe nutate of sound- 1 
Now the nature of Mtmd belongs to tttiwd llano, and to nothing ehe T 
whether eternal or un-eternal. 

The pretended argument, which can bring an example neither in 
>Eipport nor in opposition. uoii-c xclussi'C hor 

example, should one say, " Everything is uu-ettrml because it 
H Opdttltde/' there would be no example to cite, because M everything 
(leaving nothing over), tht! subject of the couchniorL 

A reason proving the rovers* \iimddl\n\ is that which icit nimbly 
attends the absence of what is i*.- be proved For example, supple 
ime- should say, “ Sound is eternal t bacons*" it is v rented," (wo should 
rejoi't his argument at once, becautk 1 the fad of baring U-en created 
implies non eternity,—the negation of being etenui]}. 

A countirUalivnced reason [mtpratipakihtt) is that along with which 
there exists another mean, which (equally weh) establlshts the non¬ 
existence of what is to he proved. As Lf one should argue. 11 Sound i> 
etornal t because it is midible. ets lb* nature of sound is (by Imth parti' 
admitted to be);” tit might be argued with equal force on the other 
side, that) " Sound is mm-eternal, became it is a product, as a jar is.’* 

An unreal reason is threefold, — { I A whan' ther* is not established 
the existence of myr such locality os that where the property i> alleged 
in reside [thrmjmUdh rr): (3.J where the nature alleged does not really 
reside in the stsbjori (mnrtfj t < mddhti) ; nod (-1,} where the alleged Sin 
vu rkblftnesfi of concomitance i* not real I rytippaiwiiaiddh tt\. 

(As an exanifdo of j the fallacy of lion-existent locality rsilp|FO&ft that 
olio argues), fc+ Tbe sky-lotus is- fragrant, because the nature of a lulu* 
renido^ in it. os in the lotuses of the Ukflhuro the uky-lotus is 
mllegod us* iho locality (of the nature of a lolu-'i, and in fact ji >Uu sky 
hrtusl does not C&ist. 

As Celji example of) rtn argument where the nature does not really 
exist in the subject, {sup|ws# one were lo argue), +l Bound Is a quality* 
Invalid- it is vidliio here (every one would perceive at once Unit) 
visibility does not reside jn ^ound, for sound is recognised hy hen ring 
dioE hy vision 

A reason, when iheiv is an indispen&fiblti condition. is faulty n* re¬ 
gards oomprelieu-ivoniKS- Such ;m iiidispeiiftnblf condition ii 
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-tlwuys attends the preporty lo l» wtablishod, but Joes not always 
uLU-nil wluti is brought forward in proof. 

IuvtmaUla attendance on the property to be established (nuJAyo- 
rytipitkiiiim) consists iii the not being ilia ifliifitewinii^ (jjnwijjujiiirii) 
uf iln* absolute non -existence i,jiif«jiftiljA«™). which has tlio same loca¬ 
tion as ) that which is to he proved Nrm-hmiuUe 

[iitcjidance on what is brought forward in proof 

'■ ori TH t" in the being the counter-entity (pmtifogilttii) of the non¬ 
existence. which has what is brought forward in proof. 

fSuppose it to l-:- argued that) “ The mountain umst smoke, became 

it is Gary,"_in this case the contact of wet fuel is an indispensable 

condition. For “ wherever there is smoke. there is ihe conjunction of 
wet fuel so that wo have here invariable attendant* on what Is to b* 
proved But it is not true tliat *■ wherever there is 

lire, there there is conjunction of wet fuelfor there is no curyunction 
of wet fuel in the ease of an {ignited) iron tell!. So we liave here now- 
invariable attendance ou tlio proof fwrdAffmiujjiiHbrl). As there is 
thus its Lit variable aiteiulnuce on what is to b |j proved, the rotitaet of 
wet fuel is an indispensable condition for the sufficiency of the reason 
alleged. As it would require this additional condition (in order to 
prove that smoke must bo present}, firoiuess (in tin; argument before 
us) is faulty as regards comprehensiveness, 

An argument is futile (htidkitn) wlian the reverse or what it seeks to 
prove L- established for certain by another proof. For is ample (it may 
lie argued that), '■ Fire ia cold, because it is a asilfelnnce:" There col li¬ 
nen is to be proved, and its opposite, warmth, ia apprehended by the 
very sense of touch. Hence ihe argument is futile. 

Thus has Inference been expounded. 

Comparison, or the recognition of likeness, (ujnwmwi) is the cause of 
an inference from similarity (tguMiiri). Such un inference consists in 
the knowledge of the relation tetween n name and this thing so named. 

I is instrument is the knowledge of a likeness The recollection of the 
purport of ft statement of resemblance Is the cpenition of that im-tru- 
«i. at. For example, a person not knowing wlial is meant by the word 
«a fllS u (Bos gnraus h having heard from some inhabitant of the foitst 
that a yttnyti ia like it cow, goes to the forest. Remembering the pur¬ 
port of what lie has lieon lold, he sees ft body like that of ft cow. I hen 
ibis inference from similarity arises (in his mini]) that “ this is what is 
meant hf tli' 1 word 

TSnw 1 )jls Compumon Ln*n expounded. 
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A word (or right abortion) is Urn speech of one worthy (of 
ijikuce), Ouii worthy U a speaker of thn truth. A speech (or sentence) 
m a collection of aignUkamt ^uunds ; r-% for example* M Bring the cow. 7 ' 
A iguhleunt sound (jidifrj is iLmt which in posses^ of power (to con¬ 
vey n mi-ailing), The [Hauer (of a word) is the appointment Ira the 
thapfl »f God's will, tint such mil sack an import should be re- 
roftift^hle from such and such a significant sound. 

Tlse cause of Lht: knowledge of the sen so of a sentence is die inter- 
depul idence h cumpJ^Mlitv, uml jUilujiiEirioii (of lb* word*). 

Inh-rd'pendency (ukdnfafoi) ttttam the inability in a word to mdi- 
ente the intern led sense m ilu- alienee of number word. Coinpiillbiliiy 
(jfwjtpttd} consists in (w words) not rendering futiEn- the sense (of the 
sentence)* Juxtaposition consists in the cuuuchitioii of the 

words without a (long) [muse Uitween sack. 

A collection of words devoid of htenh p.-ndence, «t^ T is no vjilfd 
fonfenoft; for eosanpie* " cow, horse, nun* elephant," gives no in¬ 
formation* ttin words not looking cut for one another. 

The espreKqnn* ■* Ho should irrigate villi lire," is no erase of right 
knowledge, for there is no cofopadhilitj (between lire and irrigation). 

The words. Iking—tho—uow * 4 hoi pronounced eIwc together, Lm 
with an in tv mil of some three hours between each, are not a cause of 
correct knowledge! from the Absence of ithc requisite closeness of i 
jnslapeiiiion. 

Kpm el] is ef two hinds—temporal or profane ihwliktr), mid sacred 
i midiJitt i. The former being uttered hy God. is all-aiithoriuidvi:; hut 
the latter only, if uttered by one who deserves confidence, is authorita¬ 
tive : soy other is not so. 

Tlio knowledge of the meaning u( speech is verbally coiuniuuicaied 
knowledge; its instrument ad chum- is kngdnge. 

Tims Eiri-i leeii cxpbrianMl wlml const] lute* correct knowledge. 

Iur^irrc^t knowledge is of three sorts, according to tin- division of 
doubt, mutakop and itsuc,h opinion avis o[*m to) rttfmfko rrrf ri^iirj'Wmrc, 

The recognition, in one (nnd the same) thing p&i^-ring a certain 
nature of several heterogeneous natures us characterising it, i* doubt 
[fitiustffjti). For examj>te 1 ‘ + ji pwt, or a mnn." 

Apprehending falsely is 0 mistake {riptnynyn'h ForoxniDpln, in the 
case of mother of pearl, the idea that this is silver. 

Rttlurtui nd fdmrdmrt (fetrjtn) consists in cstftbltshiitg the porvi^W 

hen. tuippoiK'd Ur lu! [leiLiid 1 threugh the allegation of Uj4 i pervaded 
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Quw supposed to be granted. For oiamptft “ If there we*' i»l fire 
{which you deny), then there would not Le smoke (which you admit 

tht-re la). 1 ' , . ± ^ 

M.-moiy also U of two kinds—correct ami incorrect. Correct 
memory is that which arises from correct knowledge Incorrect 
memory is tlmt which arises from ineonwi knowledge. 

Wltai all perceive to be agreeable, is pleasure \tulihfi i; what appears 
iti l_KU.ll (itaWfcfl)* 

Desire \iehthh«) means wishing. Aversion (JmiiAw) means dis¬ 
liking. Effort fprejfafBttl means action. 

Virtue or merit <dAaj'»imu) arises from the performance of what ts 
■mjniiied: but vi« or demerit (mlfuirerem) from the performance nf wl.nl 

is furlmldsn. ... , 0 , 

Xbedght qualities—InKtoet and tlm rest-are durtuirtmi of bout 

i du tie. 

hitellect, desire, and effort am of two kinds, eternal and transient; 

.nenial in God. I music m in mortals. 

(jptity self-rep reductive (jmiwImJhi} is of tlit'ea kinds- iDomcntiini, 
imamnation, and elnstltitv, Momentum ( rv.,a> resides in .lie four be¬ 
ginning with Earth, and in Mind. Imagination (fcAifiwinrt thu canea of 
memory. and arising from notion, resides only in the Soul. Elasticity 
(d/Hfui/m/tffrOis that which restores t« its former positiou wltat lias been 
altered. It resides in mats and the like, formed of the earthy dement. 
So much for the Qualities. 

Action consists in motion. 

Casing upwards (nr kihtptuia) « the cause of conjunction with a 
[jjjjlmr place- Casting downwards is the cause of contact 

with a lower place. Contraction (.AmuriWm) is the cause of conjunc¬ 
tion with what is near the body. Dilatation Q>io*"mwn) >* the cause 
of conjunction with what L-. distant, t.loing (j;«nwa<*) » die naimi ol 
every other variety. Action resides only in the four beginning with 
Ewtil*. 14-1)■ i hi Mind- 

Conuntmity or Genus (wmimiyri) is eternal, one, belonging to more 
tlorn one, p "aiding in Sufortanco. Qunliiy, and Action. It is -f two 
kinds—higher and lower. Tin highest degree of commimUy (er the 
kmkwu ffrmw) is existence A lower genua is sue), a one ns Sub¬ 
stantiality (the common nature of wind are colled Subaumces) 

DifTcranecs (nVifte) reading in atcnui] substances are excluders (of 
oni.il From cointmitiltv d nature with the other,! 
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Intiinmo relation (/rtwnirviyu) ia constant connection * It exist* in 
things which cannot esist separately. Two tiling* which rarniot vskl 
gep&mtel; are thossci of which two the one exists only a$ lodged in Ltiu 
intJier. Such poire ute< parts and what is made tip of the parti, qualities 
and the tiling qualified, action and agent, species and individual* differ¬ 
ence and eternal substances 

Antecedent non-existem-e (prdyaM fit 1 *?} is without beginning, nnd 
has no end. Such is the non'existence of an effect previously to lbs 
production- Destruction (prtulhivama) has a in-ginning and no etui 
(Such is the nou-exhitenoe) of m effect subsequently to its production. 
Absolute non-cristellCtf (irtjuulAMatir) h that the couuterantUy whereof 
is considered independently of the three times (post, present, and 
future). For example (such is the non-existence in the instance where 
it is remarked, tlmt) there is not a jar on the ground. M LituaJ non¬ 
existence or difference (flNyorijfriAAriru) is tbot the counlCTentity whereof 
is mu aide red with reference to the relation of identity. For example 
(such difference is referred to when it is remarked tlmt) a jar is not 
a web of doth. 

Since everything is properly included under the categories that have 
been how stated, it ia established tbit there aro only seven categories. 

This Compendium of Logical Results was composed by the burned 
Anwtm BhnUtb in *-rder to perfect the acijtmiutMice of students with 
the opinions of Kumubi end of tlia Nvilytn 

Thus ia tbo Tar&a-wngrvha completed. 


CHAPTER XL 


Tin; Mehansa Sv&tems or Philosophy, 

M[\i.vs?a is the collective name of two of the six divisions of 
Hindu philosophy. The word is derived from the Sanskrit ™, 
and implies that the authors of these works have investigated (or 
decided) the meaning of the Vedis, There are tw r o MinihiuAs. 
The Pto™-Mtinftna& and the Uttara-»AIimftiisa, the latter bein- 
muversaBy known as the Vedanta, w hilst the former is simply 
called Mtmlnsft. The terms pftrva and vtlura mean former mid 
latter, and have been supposed to indicate that the one w ork w as 
older than the other. These terms do not, however, apply to 
the relative ages of the two Mtmhnsas, hut to that ot the sacred 
books which they " investigate/ 1 ' The Ptma-MImansa especially 
treats of Brahinaiiic ritual and sacrifice os prom ideated in the 
Sszikitfts and Brahmcmas^ whilst the l T tLura-M?Tmtnsn (known 
a* the VedAuta) treats of the nature of God and the soul as 
taught in the Aranyakot and Upanbbads, which are u iat&r por¬ 
tion of the Vedas* 

The Fflrvu-Mitn&ilsd is always ranked by Hindu w riters as one 
nf the six philosophical systems, hut it h not philosophy according 
to the sense in which Europeans use the w ord. It is not " con- 
rerned with the nature of Ike absolute or with the; human mimb 



nor with the various categories of existence in general/’ 

!LTC the subjects of all the other Dirstumfc, Tlie reputed foamier 
of this system is Jainrini, of unknown date, lie taught it in 
twelve books, each subdivided into four chapters, except the 
3rd, 6th, and 10th books, winch contain eight chapters each. 1 

It appears to have been written after a variety of schools and 
theories had, by their different interpretations, endangered a 
correct or, at any Tate, an authoritative understanding of Vedic 
t vLs; and it labours, therefore, to show that discrepancies be¬ 
tween such texts are merely apparent. Its object is wholly 
religious, but the method adopted imparts to it n higher dia¬ 
meter than that of a mere Yedic commentary. Its topics “are 
arranged according to certain categories, such as authoritative* 
ness, indirect precept, concurrent efficacy, co-ordinate effect, 
It treats, moreover, incidentally, and, for the sake of 
argument, of some subjects w hich belong rather to the sphere of 
philosophic thought , as " the awiKJiattou of articulate sound 
with sense, the similarity of words in different language*, the 
inspiration or eternity of the Veda, the invisible or spiritual 
operation of pious nets, Etc." 

%Vc will endeavour to give an idea of its character by a few 
quotations. It. first Sect ion b. on llnty.* 

"A|'h. I. Next, therefore, if* nuih'iii. that thou hast attained ilws 
r^ij ;i dusire to know Duty \ithapm) is to he cutertmned fcy tbae. 

*> Aplu 2. A matter that is a EJuly is n-reignised by the itintigatiiry 
ehtuacter iuf the imsswge of scripture in which it is mentioned). 

■‘Aph. 3. An esamimttioii of the cause of (our recognising) it (via., 
Doty, is to Lc tuodt)." 

Thu fourth Aphorism explains that knowledge acquired through 
the organs of mu iso is mt the cause, “ because- (tire organs of 
sense are adapted only to) the apprehension of what is (then and 

1 KniaJit'i Euejtfa. art. -‘Fmiairit LiUTatUru ” (l>> l>r. huat). Chitatwri' 
Siii->i tu., art " .tfiLiiiTJ'a ' 1 (by Ih*. lii.tibi ■ll-|ut), 
lliMlibcn' £hL'VL-to,, art, 11 illailnil,” 
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thrifts] existent (which an act of Duty is The fifth Apho¬ 

rism proceeds to siiuw r that “the natural connection of a wOiti 
with its sense ” is the instrument whereby knowledge of Duty is 
acquired, tor the intimation of Scripture is “ unerring* though 
given in respect of flometliiog imperceptible.” And this is 
stated to lie the opinion dsn of SJAdamyan a, the author of the 
Ved Anita Aphorisms. Tlic commentator gives several arguments 
and examples to prove that the souses are fallible, whilst Scrip¬ 
ture Ls infallible, and concludes the Section with the following 
words : "hut the injunction, f He that desirctli paradise should 
aolcraniftc tlie dgnt&otra sacrifice/ never lit any time, past, pre¬ 
sent, or future, » liable thus to wander from the truth; there¬ 
fore is it, independently of any thing dec, the clear evidence uf n 
duty / 1 

The subject of the second Section is the Eternity of Sound* 

It commences by referring to the preceding Aphorism with 
its commentary, which it says declare* "that the connection 
between a word and its sense m ttern&L* 

“ Aph. (i- Seme say that ii (vi*,, SmunJl is a produci* fur in tlw case 
of it we jue (what cousiiiuie* it sudi).” 

And +l Some** we are LoU, means the followers of the Kvbvjl system* 
wbu ' contend that Bound Ls ml eternal, for the following reason/ 

+i Aph. 7, Bec^.stM of its tnir^itorlness, 

Aph. S. Because wo employ (when speaking of Soundl the express 
wins 1 mmkinjt' 

Hl Aplu D. From its siomhAnsausness in Another person- 
Aph* I". Aud (tho Koiyajiluis infur that Sound is not eternal, 
from iho ohsenalioii) uf tbs original and iiUcrcd forms (of sounJsj/* 

The word dadh&atra {i.e. ** milk—hero .**) is given jis an 
example; the original form was dadhi alra, the change being m 
the shape of the lottery, which replaces the original letter t* 

i i AjJl I L AiiJ k by n timHitiule of makers, them is an nugcucii Lallan 

uf it. 
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■*Aph. 13, Bat alike to both npinions— (hat of Uise; ob* 

joctoM wnl of ouratdfw) Is the jwm/rfieu thetruf* (both agrodng ihut 
f/t£i ii only Tor a moment, TdattOTfir dUhiraice of opinion there may l *a 
ta to Sound itself being so)*" 1 

Several Aphorisms follow which assert that “ Sound is proved 
to he eternal " and Aph. 21 adds: “by there bring no ground for 
anticipation (of it* destruction)-" 1 

The " eternity of language,” and “the eternity of Scripture/* 
is the real point of interest, anil the argument for it is continued 
in the third Section, On the nature of sentences. Aphorism 27 
states: “ That sonic have declared the Vedas to Iw recent because 
there are the names of men in it/* Here again “ some” refers 
to the Naiviljtksa, and their argument is met by explaining that 
the “names" in question were the names of men who “read” or 
11 studied** special sections after winds called after them, &e., &c. 

Mr< Ward gives, as “the opinion of a sage of the school of 
Jmmim j lf that “God is simple sound; to Assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he is represented as lights 
but the power of liberation lies in the sound God—God. When 
the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or name repented* 
appears to the repeater in the form of simple light or glory /* 1 
The Puna-Mini final is so strictly Hrabmanical that it neces¬ 
sarily proves less attractive to Europeans tlum works treating on 
subjects of more universal interest. Neither does it appear to 
be so much studied in India as the other five works which are 
railed Bnrsiutas. “A few years ago/* however, Mr. Ward *ays. 
in his edition published in 1820, u Bodhim&nda Ghmicinlra Swa- 
min* a very learned Brahman, Itorn in DrAvira a Thmdm), visited 
Bengal and gave lectures 1 * on the iVina-rnimunsfl, in Calcutta, 
11 A pupil of his, Shoblia SJiMrin, at present one of the pandits 
in the Sudder Dcwani Court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best ac- 
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quaintcd of auv person now in Bcn^sJ with tlic works vvkicL 
h*ie been written on the doctrines of this school/- 1 

The extant commentary on this obscure work is the Bhdsftya 
of Subaru^ WiLTnin, which was critically annotated by the great 
MlniutisU authority, Kumhrila-swAmin, These works quote 
several others, apparently k*&t. The best modern inmipcndiuni 
h the Ju tin buy a rty&ya-mukbvi#lat J ts } by the celebrated Mudhavu- 
chfcfya. 


Vm NTx. f 

The Vedftnta is the second great division of the Mtmfmsu 
school of Hindu philosophy* The name is derived from the 
Sanskrit wda, mid imta M end* meaning, literally, that it gives 
i£ the end, or ultimate aim of the Vedas/ 1 Tins aim it explains 
to he knowledge of Bra&j&G (neuter), the Supreme Spirit, and 
of the relation in which man's soul stands towards Brahma 
i'neuter), the Universal Sold. The oldest work on this subject 
is attributed to BMnr&yaim, or Yy&sm It is written in the 
Sfttra style, and id usually called the Brahina-sutm, It consists 
of four Adhyfhja$ t or lectures, caeh subdivided into four Ptidm , 
or chapters. 

The following may serve as specimen* of the YedAnta Apho¬ 
risms : 3 — 

,h Apis. t. Xoxt H therefore, (0 student, that lm*L attuned ihm fan a 
desire to know Clod m to entertained bj th«V 

■' Aph* '2* {God Is tlmL one) whence the birth , <kc„ of this (utiiverBc 
results). 

*Aph. 3 (That God is otanlsdept, Allows) from the fiwi of (His) 
Iwing the source of the Scriptures {or. on an alternative rendering, from 
Llic fact that Scriptures, which dedam this oimiisriciirc, urt- the source 
—viz f of our knowledge—of Him), 

« Aph* 4. But Tbit One (—viz,, God—la whattho Scriptures deciurn* 


1 WanVn Ykw* toI, iv, p. 2&4—&. 

T dimilH^ art. H Vodbiti" 

1 Thf ApbffrianW of I Ik 1 YrtUnlli Phi- 
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not whli a view in nuviliiii" alienin', bill simply in order that what is 

declared tuny Imj known: ami we nuk ibta nsseriion) Ueiute there 
i- consistency >in this view, whilst the apposite view would bind us in 
ittcoPButtAiunen), 

“ Aph- 3. (‘ Nature,—as declared by the SAiihhyjis to Lo the rnuseof 
I he world—is) not so;—it is uuticriptural. because id the ‘reflueting' (or 
‘seeing.’ which Scripture sptakfiof as belonging to That which is the 
cause of tlio world, j 

« Aph. 0. If (you say that the expression ’seeing/ is) employed trepi- 
• jtllv (the reference being to Nature, which dues not- “ see/ — then l 
SHT), No. because of the wore! ■ Soul,’ (which ia not applicable to Nature, 
and which it applied to That which Is in question). 

•> April. 7. (That ‘That One' is not ■ Nature/ may l» inferred) from 
liie declunU-ton that the Emancipation tithe* plant nf him who is intent 
„pjii ■ That —i which That, if unimelligt nt—its Nature ia—it is ubstiM 
that a thinking being should intently strive tu identify himself with). 

'■ Aph. 8. Is to the same effect- ‘That’ means God, not 
Nature. 

"Aph. 9. States ' that nil souls return into Himself/ 

"Aph- 12. Speaks of IS ml no an (neuter) as ‘the deity without 
qualities'—-'‘ the One that rousisis of joy/ “ 

Severn] Aphorisms here follow, to show that the Vedas teach 
that “ the One consisting of joy ” Cannot 1>e Nature, or an in* 
ferior soul, hut is the Ether and the Life, An objection, 
introduced by the commentator, refers to the conversation of 
ludra and king Prutardnna, reported ill the Cpanishad, called 
the Kaualiitaki-Iliiihinaiia, in which ludra saw," 1 am the Life,” 
The subsequent aphorisms show that ludra was then speaking 
of himself as the supreme soul. Life is God. 

These aphorisms merely give the first quarter of the first lec¬ 
ture, of which Mr. Colebrooktr's summary is as follows:— 

i+ The flisuiip&ttjat + Hiisiiisui'titp teatimt tfttififl uf l\u h universe, i* (tixtna- 

damflwt) WMMtiaUr hippy. lie ia tls« brilliant gulden person. seeii 
within inn tat) the i^Eht «rb and ilie lisimam ey*. lie is thu ethotial 
element (jiiJtfwj], from which nil thing* proceed m& tu which all return 
If q jyi i^o hrenth in whh-h nH bring* mergCp into which they nil 
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rifiij, Ilii i* the light (jjjfoiin) which * bines in U&^mn, atnl in mH \}\m* * 
liigti Eiiiil J<jw r t cyeiywhenj tlmuighout ike wiwld, uml wuhiu tlie Immitn 
pencil. He is the fcrttfl/i i prd«u \ flild initfligom self, humurtid, unde 
cLitingi and happy, with which Tudm (ia it dialogue with Pmtard&na) 
iikniitic^ himself ." 1 

The most popular elemenfaiy treatise on the Ygduiitu u* the 
Vodlmta-4S hra, or essence of the \ c<:Ijl nla h by SaduDnudR, to which 
is appended a roimiseniitry by BdTnakrislma Tiriiia, jilted at CaU 
ctxtta, 1820- Another commentary, by Nrauihasunawati, bears 
the datCj Calcutta* 1840. R£xnak rial nut Tirtha^ work is entitled 
“ Eejoieer of the Mind of the Learned," The Vcd&nta-SAm, 
ns a nrntter of course, deals w ith the same topics as the Yedinttu 
Sutras, hut in the following order: 1, the competent person 
(mlfiikririfi ? ; 2, the object-matter (p hfiaga) j 3, the relation 
(wrtt&mdha) ; and 1, tire purpose L The competent 

person is one "who baa attained to a rough notion nf the sense 
of the whole Veda; who, by renouncing, in this or a former life., 
things desirable or things forbidden * find by observance of the 
constant Litid of tlue occasional ecremonics. of peimiic i s^ umj uf 
derotionaj being freed from all sin, is thoroughly purified in In* 
heart." 

The ^object-matter" is the (act to be known for certain,-— 
that the soul and God art: one,. 

The " relation ” means the identity of soul and God> which in 
to lie known m certain, and the evidence for which is contained 
in the scriptural treaties. 

The “end" or ^purpose" is the cessation of the ignorance 
which invades this identity * 

Each of these joints is dwelt upon at some length, aisd the 
treatment of the subject-matter is, moreover enlivened by the 
introduction of opponents, and by the discussion of arguments 
founded on the Shukhya doctrine of “subtile clement* which 
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produce griHw dements/* The Soul being first invented, says 
tlic Sfiokhyti, with a " subtile body/ 1 and this body beingtoo 
subtile to be capable of enjoyment/* it is next invested with a 
“ grower body/ 1 doomed to perish, whilst the u subtile frame w 
transmigrates through many bodies,, but never perishes. 1 The 
following account ban abstract from Chambers* Encyclopedia :■— 

*■ The abject-matter of the Vedtiulii is the proof dint the mirere** 
emanates in a successive development from n Supremo Spirit or Ski id. 
which is called l£mfaun or Pftntmftemcm : that the human soul is* ther^ 
fore, identical in origin with Brahma; that the worldly existence of the 
human soul is merdy the result of its ignorance of this sameness between 
itedf and the Supreme Spirit; and that its final liberation or freedom 
from transmigration is attained hy n removal of this ignorant*, which 
mean*, bv it proper understanding of the truth af die Vedanta- doc trine- H 

rt According to this doctrine. Brahma (neuter) is both the efficient 
iixiil material cause of the world, creator and creation, doer and deed* 
It is erne, Belf-exisLeot, supreme*—as truth, wisdom, intelligence, eliuI 
happiness,—devoid of the three qualities in the sense in which created 
beings possess them ; and at the consummation of all things, the whale 
universe ±9 resolved or ub&orbed into it From Brahma indmdual 
souls c-mmime. ft* inimmixuble spurts issue from a blazmg fire. The 
mg1 t therefore, is neither bom, nor does it die; it is of divine substance* 
and us -such infinite, immortal. intelligent, sentient, true. Its separate 
existence, as distinct from Brahma, is the cans# of lib ignorance; and 
this ignorance, which consists in regarding the world as a reality, capable 
of subsisting without Brahma, baa a double power,—13wi of enveloping 
iUfcd that of projecting* By 'enveloping' it render* the soul lialilc to 
iikundauo vicissitudes. as to the sensations of pleasure and pain, &c m By 
ii & projective power, ignorance, when it encompasses the soul in it* eon* 
dition of pure intellect. produces the five subtile dements/ 1 * + 

The whole theory of subtil* elements and gross elements, 
organs of perception and organa of action, is here sketched out ; 
but we pass on to what we consider the distinctive diameter *>f 
the YcdAntn, wlueh is, that— 

1 pSt* ikri, “ SAnkbyt," in Chamber* f 1 ClmmWi h Bnogrdcftodb, irt. h Vg- 
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•‘Thu soul. when crisiing in tbs body, its encased in ft succession 
of ■ sheaths.' The first, or interior * sheath,’ consUta of bttddhi, ft-,so- 
oiiiieil with the organs of perception 3 the second, of maikw, associated 
with the organs of action ; and the third, of tin' viud airs, together with 
ibe organs of oetiou. These throe sheaths constitute the subtile body 
of the soul, which attends the soul iu its transmigrationst and the col¬ 
lective totality of such subtile bodies is the Supremo Son], as regarded 
in its relation to the world: when it U also called ’ the soul which is the 
thread,* or passes like a thread through the universe, or Hinmyagarbba, 
or life. The fourth and exterior * slieath ’ of the soul is composed of the 
gross elements; and the collective aggregate of such bodies is the gross 
body of the deity. This whole development being the result of igntn 
raniv, tlw soul frees itwlf from its error by understanding that the 
different stage* in which this development appears do not represent reel 
or LiLs.ilme truth." 

And thus, when error is banished, the soul ceases to be rc- 
I K>m, and I >e comes rc-united with Brahma, whence it cut amt ted. 
Hut sucli complete deliverance can only lw attained by the know¬ 
ledge of Vedanta. Perforin mice* of sacrifices or other religious 
acts enjoined by the Vedas, as for instance, the practice of Yoga, 
cannot lead to the same mult. They can but effect partial or 
temporary liberation. Various moral duties and many of the 
Yoga practices arc enjoined, not us in themselves sufficient, but 
us preparing the mind for successful meditation on i edilnta. 

These practices probably were not inculcated by the earliest 
pmmulgstore of Vedlnta doctrine. They are looked upon rather 
;us a " compromise with the old orthodox failli, which requires 
the performance of religions acts, and a later stage of it, which 
favours such austere practices as are especially known by the 
name of Yoga (q. v.). JJ 

Our summary or sketch concludes by saying that “ the doc¬ 
trine of bhakii, or faith, does not belong to the older Vedanta,” 
ami that “this same observation applies to the doctrine of 
mdtjtf, or allusion, according to which the world has no reality 
whatever, but is merely the product of imagination ; for the 

U 
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older Yedhuta, as will have been seen, merely teaches that the 
world is not the truth, but dues not deny its material rcaIity,- MI 
The Vcdftutn reprcHentg the religion of IIiiulu philiraophy; or, 
perhaps, it would be mart* correct to say that it represents the 
religion of philosophers- To suppose that men who accepted 
Shukkya dortrine, ur who exercised their minds with Nyfiyn 
rcasotUXig, would take no interest in the Vedanta, would be 
somewhat analogous to supposing that Lf a man studied Aristotle, 
lie would despise Wesley's Hymns or the Psalm* of David, 

Kitten to age tire Ved&uia has maintiiiiied its strong hold 
ever noble Hindu LateUects. Hence, hi turning next to the 
writings of Sankara AchArya we slrnl] find this eminent philo¬ 
sopher and dialectician not less remarkable as ah enthusiastic 
Vedantiat. 

Sankara A chilrya, or Sankara, the spiritual teacher r was one 
of the most renowned theologians of ludim Tradition placed 
him about 200 n.c, r but II. II. Wilson believed him to have 
lived between the 8th and 9th centuries after Christ- !L Neve 
adopts this date in the observations with which he introduces 
his recent translation of Sankara Acliftiysb poem, entitled, w The 
Atmu-Bodha, or Knowledge of Spirit/* 

1 1 is as follows : 4 


u 1, This Look on Knowledge of Spirit is composed tot those why 
htive already L-ilaced llwir sm@ by penitence, have attained tranquillity, 
have conquered pfl3finofl + and who are aspiring to hind rtnaueipation. 

3 . ,x Of nil moons. Knowledge atone is uLIo to .fleet cEimurifffltion ; 
04 without fin: there can be no cooking, go without jnaua, science, there 
can Ikj no final deliverance, 

Hl S, Action bua no pweraf rapdEog ignorance: hut by science it is 
dispoisedj an darkness Sn diapewad Ly Hgbt r 

sl L The Spirit h bcnothcreilt os it were, Ly iguorauce; Liu go soon 


1 CljDuibc-iV Kiwjp, irt. 4 Vudlnhi/* 

i-.Tat 

1 fi| t\ i nUiniitiocL iiiei Fivnebj 

ami bi-un the litLi_- “■ AlnifthtalbA, mi ito 


b C-otmajH^nci’ th rEsmnt. Yminn 
romnumUV du pofemi Yttlfluliqius rf? 

( 'aidum* MinL 11 

* 
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us ignorance is destroyed, Spirit dimes forth, liku 2 1:^ Sun when re¬ 
leased from clouds. 

,fc En After tbe Soul, afflicted by Iguoraoco, 1 ill~ hem purified by 
Bdouct, Science disappears, os the seed or berry of the Kainku after it 
lui.s purified water. 

ir 0. Uko nn bneige in r dream, the world U troubled by love, hatreds 
and other pdacntOt So long as the dream htsts, the imago uppoars i-j 
be real; but on uwaking, it vanishes. 

I+ 7. The world appears real, m Ru oyster-hhell appears to be silver :: 
Imi oulj su \ein% as Bmhrnu (neuter) remains unknown, he who k alwvo 
all, atid imU visible. 

That Hoing, true and intelligent, comprehend) within itaelf 
every ninety of being, penetrating md permeating all ws a thread which 
strings. together beads/' 

Veras 0 is to the effect^ that* in consequence of peasesriug 
diverge attributes, the Supreme Existence appears manifold ; hut 
that when the attributes are nun ill dated. Unity is restart'd. 

“ JO. in GOEi^eqrt&Dce of those diverse attributes, a variety of names 
tmd conditions ore supposed proper to the spirit, just mn. variety of 
tastes find colours are attributed to water. 

" 11. The body, formed by thn union of live olements, produced by 
the eflbnt of action, k considered to bo the seal of perceptions of plea¬ 
sure mid pain. 

+ ’ The subtile body, which k not formed by the live (gro>s) 
elements, but by the union of the five breaths <of life) with tmtnm* tii- 
tvllig&MCc H and the leu orgmt^k Elio Instrument of seosnous perception. 

" 13. Ignorance, whieh Ll* no beginning (cmddyimVyff), nod which 
cannot he deling l* the c^rrui/ oUriturtc; but this differ* essentially 
from that tripHdty of attributes which is recognised as Spirit 

“l-l. In union tvith the five ko*Iuui f or sheaths, pure Spirit, (iwWhtti- 
mow) has. as it were, the nature of the ono or the other* just us crvsials 
rolled the blue or other colours of the objects which come near it, 

■* i&, Hy Lbo ilagelhltloii of speculation must pure Spirit lie dk- 
engaged from the sheaths within which It is enveloped, us n grain of 
riot 1 is relieved from its busk, 

u Hh Spirit (aftfrofl), air hough it penetrates all things, k uut aveiy- 
whore manid-gt: it manifests itself in ktdiflu, intdligiiuce, sis up image 
rrikclod in a polished surface. 
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\7 m Spirit must be dLsiiitgiiisSied from from orguLua of seiiae, 
fmra mano?. from iqleDigence (bnddhi). It must Ihj recognised as in¬ 
cessantly superintending their opomtiouj;, ite a king (watcher ovor hi* 
ministers}. 

" 1B Whilst the organs of hbu are in action, ii Appears, lo the 
r^itomnt that it is Spirit which acts, as when dettda pass qcto^ the 
Moon, the Moon itself appears to move, 

” JO. The body* the organs of tense, tmnus and (mddM, accomplish 
their respective futictfoiu. under the hid nonce of Spirit, as men aco-m- 
pH»ti their aRairs (by the light of the sun). 

14 HQ. It Is from want of discernment that qualities cr act a of the 
U.dy and the organs of sense ore attributed to the pure, living, mteJU 
gent Spirit, as tin:- Colour blue and other properties arc attributed Lo 
the hrinameni. 

H ‘ Action, and other faculties which Inf-long to man/iA. are ultri- 
hated to Spirit ill rough ignorance, jis otic nttriLiuea the ugitutkio of 
waves in water to the Moon whose image'they reflect, 

” - Pms'M. desire, pleasure, pain, dwell in htilrtld, whenever 

buddhi really ovisis ■ when in & state of deop sdiimW bttdrthi cerises to 
exist, tliey likewise art* no more. 

iJ £3 As Light i* the peculiar property of the Stm. freshness of 
naur, heat of fire. so p according to Its naiura, Spirit is essentially life, 
intelligence, latitude, eternity, purity, 

lk '2* m The living and intelligent character of Spirit and the 

activity of faitclligcnie ifotrtdhi\ are distinct > when they are idcutilled 
by ignorance, one saya T ,fc I know." 

“35. Spirit cannot diange ; buddhL intelligence, has no forth t. 
knowledge : the b«u 1 fjfwt), knowing things in excess is subject to illu¬ 
sion, and sujns. b [ act. 1 see/ 

■ J £rt. If Spirit fulls Into the error of supposing the individual soul, 
jhw r to be itsdf. as one might suppose a rope to Ihj a snake, it bo- 
mme* frightened : hut so soon rvy it perceives 1 I otu not jfaa* hnt the 
Supreme Spirit (p<mifwrnn)/ it is released from jiEI fear. 

11 £7. Spirit makes huddhi A, and the organs of sea* manifest, an 
n lamp til urn mutes a vase and other objects ; but Spirit, which Is Spirit, 
(ir^ngrtu}, is not illuminated by inert matters. 

Spirit, whose special property is knowledge dot* not require 
knowledge about itsulf from any other: a* a lamp, timing with light of 
ita own. does not require another Tump to make h risible, 
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”30, If once the ujMtdhi, or attributes, are put aside by saving, 
- This is not, thin is not/ let the ieternity of the Supreme Spirit with soul 
I* recognised by means of the sacred sentences. 

1,1 30. All that belongs to die body {must be considered !s as the pro¬ 
duct of ignorance. It is visible; it is perishable as bubbles of air (on 
the surface of water); but that which has not these signs most be re- 
ctpM As pure Spirit, which says of kselL J I am Brahma.* 

“5(, Because 1 am dktiuct from body, i experience neither birth, 
age, decrepitude, nor extinction; and, detached from organs of 
■=icuse< I have no longer any connection with their objects, such unsound. 

* Being deprived of w&nm r, I no longer feel grief, passion, 
haired, fear, or other affections, I am;— and this u established bv 
revelniionl-sewfij, I am w ithout breathing, without wntias, absolutely pur^. 

" 3ft. From Endnim proceed, or are tarn, the breath of life, j prttim), 
thu orgaug of Sense, the air, the wind, light, Water, and tho 
earth, which nourishes all existence 

"34. 1 am without quality, without activity, eternal r without volition, 
without soil, without, change, without form, emancipated for ever. pef- 
fectly pure. 

■ J 35, 1 am like the ether, pcyetrathig all things, within and without 
I am without defect, the same throughout; pure* inijKteriblu, imma¬ 
culate, immoveable. 

Ib 3fl, 1 hat which h eternal, pure, free, one, happy, without duality, 
and truly existing—that which L* knowledge, infinite, and the supreme 
Brahma, that l am. 

11 37, This conception. 1 T nm Brahma himself!' inee^rtntlv eater 
l4uued n dispenfes the Ludlucinalioas bum of ignorance, as medicine dis 
perees sierkneeg, 

"* 5S. Seated In a desert place, exempt from passim, master of hi* 
senses, let man represent to himself this Spirit, one and infinite* with¬ 
out allowing hia i hough [a to stray elsewhere. 

Considering the visible universe as annihilated in Spirit, let a 
man. pure through intelligence, constantly contemplate the One Spirit, 
os he might contemplate luminous ether. 

" 40, Knowing the highest, he rejooEs all &Ese, and remains Irmly 
united with ihe&elhexiatent Being, who is perfect, intelligent* ami happy. 

“41. In the Supremo Spirit there ia no distinction between the 
pored vor. perception, and the object perceived p In Isis quality of thi- 
Being, which is one, intelligent, and happy, he shines by self’illumination. 
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vl. When meditation n i\x* diligently against Spirit* the flnnu. 1 
Khuh such friction produces bums up all the combustible mnicricJ nf 

igHJtltnce, 

■ J Uh When knowledge disposes darkness, the light of the Spiral 
shines forth, dazzling us the Bun* 

1 S L spirit, always ittircssiblti, is rendered apparently inaccessible by 
i^umnea; but ipamnea being .limited. Spirit dimes forth, ami is 
iigaiii accessible, like ike jewels around the neck (of a person wlio hod 
forgotten them}* 

*■ 43 , ft h an error to attribute the spirit of lifo (or man’s individual 
ajnrit jfarrt), to the Supreme Spirit, just as it is mi error to into a post 
for n mauu When once the true nature of jkatti has been recognised, 
jhaui itself disappeani. 

-*45. The knowledge which comes from comprehending that Being 
,vl,ith has sdH^istence, completely destroys the ignorance. which say*. 

* I s tTfl ; or ‘That trdangB to roe,* in tbt same manner ns ihe light of 
the anil dissipates uncertainty concerning the regions of the sky. 

M 4 7, The Yogiiij possessing perfect discernment. conlciG plate* nil 
things os an bits ting in bimaoM* and thus, by the eye of knowledge ► difi- 
rovers that nil h the One Spirit, 

h> He knows that all Lhis moveable world ia Spirit, or dint beyond 
Spirit there Li nothing; as nil varieties of vtuw are clay, so all things 
tie rerea are Spirit 

« 4 fl + He who, emancipated from his own individual attributes (jiririr 
riu^j), knows this, rejects the qualities of the attributes he previously 
Wliaved himself b. possess, and becomes (BrnhinaL in virtue of the essen¬ 
tial nature of that Being, intelligent mul happy, jnst as tlia diiysalis 
loses its former nature to become a bee- 

After having traversed the ocean of illusion, and after having 
destrovrjd the bad genii with which it is infested, the Yogm .-links into 
tnroquiElity, Ilia spirit filled with joy. 

^51, Renouncing attachment for eitumsl find ehangwldo happiness 
atul satisfied with bapplum derived from spirit [4zin«ii) r he shines with 
inward light, aa n limp sheltered beneath tt gin rs. 

*- fo». Tlie Muni *or Yogin}, although subject to the conditions of the 
b idy, resembles the ether In not being wiled by their properties. 
Knowing nverylMng, he conducts himself a-though bo know nothing, 
, nM l paeecs on, like the wind, detached from all things. 

■t ;,g_ Yam ihe moment in which the attribute* (rjjmrJ/ij) are destroyed 
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tbi Muni eti tere inmed lately into that wliieli penetrates everywhere 
(r^/jjjiTig r els water iu water, air in air. fire in time. 

|J M. The pos&essioti j^sessing which lhert. K is no dtkf Us desire, 
ihe happiness above which there in mi higher happiness. ihe silence 
aLoi-D which there is no higher seiemv —may one know that. (LAa i- 
Bruhma! 

*+ fi5 r The o1i|fcct of vision, hojtotid which no further \mm can l* 
desired, the existence in union with which im further SiirtJi ia |w»flilild- 
the knowledge beyond which one need* no further kimwh dge,—may 
one know it,-—it b Brahnuu 

“ The Iking which tills all intermediate regions, smperinr and 
inferior, living, intelligent, happy, without duality, infinite escnial, 
one,—may one know ii.—it is Brahma 1 

“ That which is designated in die books of the Vedunt* as the 
exist suce wliji’h rejects oil which is Hot Him, the Imperishable, tlm 
|]ir.^mr]y hii[ipv r the one,*—piay know ii,—it is Brahma . 

Admitted to a portion of the hnppme^ of that Iking which is 
incessantly happy* Brahma and the other gods attain a partial I Lapp i - 
up. 

^ S9. All things rest upon Him. all activity depend* upon Him ; 
therefore Brahma is universally ditTiised. llko butler iu tho mass of 
milk. 

*■ fliX That which w neither small, nor large, neither short nor long* 
n&ithor subject to birth nor to destruction, that whicli is without fcmu 
wilhoLil s^Lmlilies, without colour, without inline,—limy one know it,—it 
b Brahma 1 

il 0] + That by the splendour of which the Sun and the stars shine* 
whilst itself it derives no light from their light, that by whialt all things 
are iilumiiialcd*-—may ono know it.—it is Brnhum f . 

gs*. Penetrating everywhere, within, without, illUiuislating the whole 
universe, Brahma shines from afar, like a globe of iron rendered, incan- 
descent by flame. 

00, Brahma has no resnuhLuice to the world; nothing iu reality 
exists hut Brahma; if anything, is produced whkh is exterior to him* 
it is but a vain show, like the mirage of the de^rh 

fi-i r All that is Been, all ilnvt is heard, is Brahma: and by knowing 
thin, 11 mh ma is contemplated as the existing, intelligent, undivided 
IMdg. 

The eye nf mmee contemplates the Being which is living, ink I- 
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ligciii. happy, which penetrates tliroughuul; bat the eye of ignaraoe* 
cannot contemplate th*. as a person who is blind cannot pe«eifo tin 
shining 5tm. 

66, The jtm or soul, enlightened by sacred tradition and other 
mean, of kiumlclge, vanned by the fire of knowledge, and freed from 
all soil, becomes brilliant its gold purified by fire, 

67, When drimm, spirit, which is the sun of knowledge, rises in the 
ether of the heart, it disjwisos darknes*. permeates all, and sustains all; 
it shines, and all is light, 

(id, lie, who undertakes the pilgrimage of the sprit, which is peculiar 
to himself, going everywhere without regard to the state of the sky, the 
country, or the weather; neutralising or dispersing heat and cold, nod 
acquiring perpetual happiness: free from ^oil:—such n one becomes 
omniscient, nll-pervailing and iru mortal. 

The aphorism* of the Veil Ant a, the Vedfan-Sun, the Atma- 
Uotlhn, ami the Bhagavnd-GitA, give efideHCC that iu various 
parts of India, mid in successive periods, \cdnnta doctrine ho,^ 
lw*u valued by Hindus as an expression of belief and delight in 
One Almighty Existence. The same belief and delight, and the 
same value for Vedanta works, we shall meet with when wr 
study the tenet* of “ sectsand even in out nineteenth century 
we find the excel lent lluminnhiLti Roy publishing an If Abridg¬ 
ment 0 f the Vedanta" hoping thereby to convince his country - 
men that knowledge of Hindu scripture would show the error of 
idolatry, and "enable them to contemplate with true devotion 
the unity and omnipresence of nature’* God.” 




11 till? rvtnlTinj nirmit at life rr- 
«mbl» file Aawrsttha, tiw etmrtJ 
Nzu?FiJtl fi^trrt, which gto^f ^iil] it# 
p>gt# ntove mid its brandta* 
ivnrdB.'" >—Clinp, 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE buakavah-oita- 

fli.rfloivnl.GffJ, or Me JrfrdV &.*.—!>*#« Cimflf V 

HJtal.—Jfcpow -J"" iMd IW»,—Jfco M»rH »/l™iNd 

Tilt Bhngavnd-GitA is one of the most remark able «nn positions 
in the Sanskrit language. It lias the form of an episode to t lie 
MahnlMnita, and is introduced ns each. Happily it is a«- (J s- 
sihle hi Dullish rendera; for, licsides the translation mad* some 
fifty years since hy Mr, Wilkins, Mr. Cockbum Thompson has 
lately published a translation, preceded by an essay on the Hindu 
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System a of Philosophy, in which he states that the Bhagavod- 
CfitA may lw regarded as an effort to supply what he calls a 
mLfsing link in the progressing chain of these philosophies. The 
character of the Si'mkliya, Yoga, ami \ edAnta systems is, as we 
have seen, this: the Sflukhya explains the origin and development 
of the universe, and teaches that 11 true knowledge" emancipates 
man from the hands of transitory existence. The Yoga further 
shows that true knowledge includes knowledge of Iiwarn, or 
flml, and that this knowledge can only lie attained bv contem¬ 
plation and exercises. And, lastly, the Vedanta agrees witli 
the Yoga in asserting that true knowledge is the knowledge of 
Iswara, but lays especial stress on the doctrine, that man's soul 
emanates from Brahma, or universal soul, and must learn to 
*wa that from which it came, and to which it is destined to 
return. All other knowledge the Vedhuta considers futile, and 
only at a late period were ascetic practices recognised as secondary 
means in the acquisition of this knowledge. 

On some points the several philosophic systems vary ; but all 
itttist that knowledge is the essential means for the attjuumeni 
of "liberation" and more or less all are indifferent to action 
ns a complement of knowledge. Consequently the philosophic 
systems might become open to the charge that "the ascetic who 
never stirred From his seat was superior to the active, brave 
soldier or merchant who defended his neighbours iu war or fed 
them iu famine." 1 The lihagavncUjitii guards the devotee 
against this erroneous idea, by pointing out the duty of action 
as involved in " knowledge/' and the danger of pure asceticism. 

The scheme of the poem is a curious illustration of Hindu 
disregard of "time" iu works of art, for the whole discussion 
takes place on the battle field, where rival forces an- drawn up 
face to face, and chiefs arc already souuding their conelis or 
war shells. Arjuna, as will lie seen in the great epic, was a 


c Thomson, [urn*, 
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PrinEbvn, nr one or the live brothers, sons of Phwrhn Opposed 
to the Piiudnvfri m deadly extent hinting conflict arc the Kawm- 
vas> or ft descendants of Kuru" Aijima is a renowned warrior 
whose heroic deeds are a favourite subject of Sanskrit legend* 
He conies to the hattk-fidd in a huge chariot drown hy white 
horseSj his friend Krishna acting a& his charioteer* Krishna r in 
the MaMbhurata, appears originally as an active, energetic 
warrior of a tribe inhabiting Dwurukr'i, in Guzernt* In the 
later portions of the ]>ocin he in endowed with supernatural 
attributes, hut these passages arc regarded as interjiolatioiUL In 
the Bhagavad-fJitiVi Krishna is the Holy One; lint this is not 
yet known to Aijimaj to whom he appears simply as his friend* 
And now from the opposing force is hcEtril the trumpet of Bliorfimn, 
^ blinding like the roar of a lion"—kettle-drums, cyrohnk, 
drums, and hems res pond , “ until that noise grew to an uproar,” 
Krishna, Arjiina, and all the Pa nil u brothers then stood up and 
blew, too, their famous trumpets* Thi* moment, when Arjuiia, 
according to Ids habit , should be rushing to the fight, is the time 
chosen by the author of the Bhoguvad-GM For the philosophiral 
discussions which form the subject of his work. Arjnna shrinks 
buck from playing kinsmen, friends, aiul holy teachers. 

We ipiotc from the metrical translation given of a portion of 
u The Lord's by M r t Griffith, in 11 Specimens of Old 

Indian Poetry 


' J Full in die centre of tire embattled plain* 

At Aijliu's bidding, Krishna drew the miii P 
And -* Liv'd hi a, horcts and the glorious car. 

To g«ize at leisure on die front of war. 

J 0 mark/ said Krishna, " trusting in their might* 
Groat Kuru*a children eager for ihe fight: 

Murk ivutl the leaders in their bright army. 

And thousands burning ur Eo fall or slay ]' 
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d Ho lmiLfid ; m fbeuien stood on either side. 

Kinsmen and friends by dearest tips Allied; 

Th ere fath ers, sons, and holy * each era stood— 

Undos and brothers, near in love and blood. 

Sid was the sight to Aijun; o'er ilia &011I 
Horror and doubt ami mournful pity fitofrT 

He entreats Krishna to have compassion on him, saying: 

Trembling and fear takes hold of every limb, 

FntehM is tny rneiith, tny sickening sight is dim; 
Bark to tny heart the hast ning torrents flow . 1 
My hand, unnerved, lets full the trusty bow. 

My hmin whirls round : with ad dug sight I seo 
Eure* grievous omens of what soon must hc.‘ H 


Hi* skin hums with fever, anti lie can foresee nothing hotter, 
lie says, even if he should slay all his relations in battle. ** I 
seek not victory, Krishna,, nor n kingdom, nor pleasure*. What 
should we do with a kingdom ? What with enjoyments or with 
Life itself rif we slow these relatives)? Those very men-—ou 
whoap account we might desire a kingdom, enjoyments, or plea¬ 
sures—arc assembled for battle, having ^iven up their lives anti 

richer.When we had killed the Kaurava*, what pleasure 

should we have , - < . ? M e should incur a crime were we to 
put to death these vilLiina. * . < + Even if they whose reason b 
obscured by covetousness, do not perceive the crime committed 
by destroying their own tribe, should we not know how to recoil 
from such a sin—we, who do look upon the slaughter of oue^s 
tribe aa a crime. Alas, we hate determined to commit a great 
crime, since, from the desire of sovereignty and pleasures, we 
are prepared to slay our own kim Better were it for me if the 


1 Or, '*■ mj fact Li dried Ujp r " A 
ELLrofwaci woolI uv, 1 >|y face prMws 
M to this HifUla, dungo ot e^m- 
jik»tLrin not twin# 10 friirLou*, this i'x* 


prmioh reii i n to ck> of ihr 

ktood mbint; bact from rhe suHaw, 
And Searing th$ fiuus dry and blood- 
— Thnisipicm, 



K [l i.a in v^s, l>eing armed, would slay me harmless and unresisting 
in tlu? fight /' 1 

if Having thus spoken in the mid&t of the battle, Arjuim, 
whose heart was troubled with grief, let full his Ikjw and arrow , 
and sat do™ on the lien eh of the chariot.” 

But Arjuiia’s idea of duty Li judged to he mistaken ; and in 
the second chapter Krishna says i 

" Whence built this cloud of error, dark as nigh I, 

Cotue e + cr thy sou] and quench'd thy spirits light? 

Niy, east il fratu ihce, hbs the Hero’s shame. 

Li is bar t o Heaven the ruin of Ills feme : 

Scourge of thy foeiccn H spurn the fair tlua lies 
On Ihy sud spirit and awake’ Rri^- ,,s 

Arjuna replies in m agony of doubt and horror, and implores 
Krishna to explain to him his duty. 

This introduces us to the main purpose of the author, which 
is to teach the nature of uian, hi* relation to the universe* and 
the means by which lit may obtain spiritual union with the 
eternal spirit of the universe. Krishna begins by telling him 
that those for whom he grieves l# nec*j not be grieved for. ,! 
‘'The win- grieve nnt for dead or living"— lf never at any 
period did I, or thou, or these kings of u\m not exist, nor shall 
any of us at any time henceforward cease to exist.’ 1 

“ He who ’befieves flint this spirit can kill, and he who thinks 
that it can be killed . . * . are wrong in judgment. .... It 
is not bom, nor dies, . . . . Unborn, changeless, eternal both 
as to future and past time* it is not slain when the body is 
killed, . . . . A* a man abandons wom-tiut clothes, and takes 
other new 1 ones, so do-re the soul quit worn-out bodies, and enter 
into other new ones. Weapons cannot cleave it.'"* 

1 TlminuJn's owns., [if- K fk 

1 Speoffim of OLd Indian 

R. T- Griffith, p. fi«. 


* TkwmtOlft trait*-, i* IU. 
1 Ibid, p. 12.1 
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Aijuna must not, and need not, fear therefore to kill even Mi 
kindred, if Iris duty as a Kshatriya require it! Death is certain 
to every due, but regeneration is also certain. The *on| is- in- 
comprehensible. 4i One looks upon it as a miracle* another 
speaks of 1 it as a miracle, another hears of it a& a miracle; hut 
even when he Inns heard of it, not one comprehends it.” It is r 
however, certain that it would he vain to grieve for souls which 
are invulnerable, and wrong for a Kshatriya to waver in the 
lawful duty of his caste. If he did, he would incur infamy, 
which is worse than death, 1 

{t Therefore arise, O son of Kunti t Make up thy mind for 
the fight. Looking on pleasure or pain, gain or loss, victory or 
defeat, as the same, gird thyself for the battle, JM 

Krishna then proceeds to show that devotional action, or 
meditation and mortification, art the means by which man must , 
strive to emancipate his soul from all the perplexities of material 
life. “ In this * r (system of Yoga, devotion. i Si there is only one 
single object of a steady, constant nature. Those who do not 
persevere have objects with many ramifications, and without 
cmU* Arjuna is urged to be free from "the three qualities/* 
and to repose on eternal truth, free from worldly anxieties. He 
liegs Krishna to describe a man who lias attained such spiritual 
knowledge Krishna replies, that wlicu a man has put away all 
desires, he is said to be FL confirmed in spiritual knowledge. 
When hia heart is not troubled in adversities, and all enjoyment 
in pleasure* is lied—when he is free from passion, frar, and 
anger. Constant in meditation, he is called a 'Muni* .... lie 
draws in Ins senses from the objects of sense, even as a tortoise 
draws together its limbs, and remains in devotion whim at rest, 

intent on Krishna (or the Supreme Being}.He who 

does not practise devotion has neither intelligence nor reflection 
* . . . he who does not practise reflection has no culm. 

1 TI]0pfl!“i>h - Intm.p |tp. {-I, 1^- 1 IkitL, fp< 14—X7. 
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When a man** heart is disposed in accordance with, his roaming 
senses, k snatches away Ids spiritual knowledge ns the wind 
docs a ship on the waves; . * - , * but if the man's senses arc 
withheld from objects of sense, he is awake in that which is 
night to others. Tlmt man who* casting oft" ail desbes, acts 
without interest, free from egotism and selfishness, attains to 
tranquillity, This is the condition of the Supreme Being, O 
son of PrithaS Having obtained this, lie is not troubled* and, 
remaining at the time of death, he passes calmly oil to extinc¬ 
tion (nirvana) in the Supremo Spirit/' 1 

Arjuiia inquires, in Chapter 1IX + , why Krishna urges him to 
action, when mental devotion, he says, is superior to action. 
Krishna replies, that only through action can. a man oh tain 
freedom from action. Never lor a single moment can one exist 
without notion. A gun a must be free from selfish interest, and 
practise action, which lias devotion for its object. When man 
was created, sacrifice was also created, to lie to him a cow of 
plenty> <f He who cats the food given, without first offering some 
to the gods who gave it p is a thief. , IK who performs hi# 

duty without interest, obtains the highest (region). By action, 
* JTnnnka and others arrived at perfection/* Krishna** next argu¬ 
ment is, that Arjuna must perform fictions for the tmke of the 
example he will set to others, £t Whatever the most excellent 
practise, other men practise likewise/ 1 He gives himself <ls an 
instance, and says that if he did not continue indefatigable in 
activity, mankind, who follow Ids steps in everything, would 
perish. “ Do thou fight/* lie continues, ,f reposing all thy 
actions on me, by means of meditation on the Adhyittmnn, free 
from hopes and from selfishness, and having put away this mor¬ 
bidness/* A man must not ftdl under the dominion of love or 


1 TTuus^ua, p, 20 r 
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hate; he most perform " lii* own duty, even if it lie devoid of 
excellence." This in difficult to loan, because he baa to contend 
with the quality of badness or passion {rajaa} which ^lutouiuIc. 
i lie universe, " as fire is surrounded by smoke, mid a mirror by 
mat." Raja* (Or badness) bewilders the boh! ; Arjuua, beat of 
Bharat as. you must therefore " cast off this sinful incubus " 
Chapter It 7 , commences by Krishna's announcing that he imd 
'■ delivered this imperishable doctrine of Yoga to Vivaswat. 
Vivamrit declared it to Maim, Maim told it to IkAhwflhu." 
Thus it bad been banded down; hut now, for a considerable 
time, it had bean lost. Arjuua, not being aware that Krishna 
was tlte same iieing nn Vishnu, asks how this could be, since 
Krishna's birth was posterior to that of Vivamrat. Krishna rc- 
[ilies, that both he and Atjuna have passed through many trans¬ 
migrations, which to him, Krishna, are known, hut to Arjuua 
are unknown, 11 Even though I am unborn, of changeless es¬ 
sence, mid the lord also of all which exists, yet tti presiding 
over nature [jtrairiti), which is mine, 1 am bom by my own 
mystic power (mtfytf). for whenever there is a relaxation of 
duty, and an increase of impiety, I reproduce myself for the 
protection of the good and the destruction of evil-doers," 

Caste was instituted by Krishna, therefore Arjuua must per¬ 
form the action which attaches to Lis caste. Hut the action of 
a man who is free from self-interest, and acts for " the sake of 
sacrifice, is £us it word dissolved away." For such a man, 
"the Supreme Spirit is the offering. The Supreme Spirit is 
the sacrificial butter. The Supreme Spirit is in the (sacrificial; 
fire. By the Supreme Spirit ia the offering (really) made. 
Therefore the Supreme Spirit is attained only bv one who medi¬ 
tates on the Supreme Spirit in (performing) his actions." 1 
Spiritual knowledge is the great purifier. A man who has 
attained this, soon attains to supreme tranquillity. "The man 
uf doulitfut mind enjoys neither this world nor the other, 

* Tb0mw»l*l ttanj^p J* 
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nor final beatitude" and therefore Krishna urges At] mm to 
never from Lis heart this doubt which springs from ignonuuW, to 
turn to devotion, and to arise- 

Chapter V. commences with the following remark, from Ar- 
juna: fl Thou praisest, Kris boa! the nemmeiatiou of works, and 
on the otlmr hand devotion (through them). Dcchn; to me 
with precision that one only which is the hotter of these two. 
Krishna replies, that imth the one and the other are menus of 
final emancipation. But that of these two, devotion through 
works is the higher. Boys, but not wise men, speak of the 
Sinkhyn and the Yoga doctrine as different. That place which 
is gained by the followers of the Sftokhya is also gained hy those 
of the Toga system. But renunciation of actions is difficult 
without the aid of Yoga, whereas (in the words of Wilkins' 
translation) : 

"The man who, performing the duties of life, and quitting all 
interest in them, placeth them upon Brahma (or tlie Supreme 
Spirit) floats like a lotus on the lake, unruffled by the tide." 1 

The remainder of this chapter enlarges on the blessedness of 
renouncing interest in “ actions," and the necessity of conquer¬ 
ing ignorance. Knowledge is surrounded by ignorance; but 
when ignorance is destroyed, knowledge lights up the soul like 
the sun. " Enjoy incuts which arise from external contacts are 
also wombs of pain, since they have a beginning and on end.” 
But , . “ Kish is, who have solved all doubt, who are self- 

governed, .... obtain extinction in the Supreme Spirit" 
The ascetic, “ knowing that I, the great lord of all worlds, am 
the enjoyer of his sacrifices and mortifications, and am well- 
disposed to all creatures, obtains tranquillity." 1 

Chapter VL continues in the same strain. The soul of the 
devotee must be fixed on the supreme soul, mid become indif¬ 
ferent to all outward conditions. As a means towards the 
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attainment of such blessedness, the devotee must choose a 
secluded spit, with a sheet or skm for covering, and sacred 
Knaa grass for his carpet. He must sit immoveable, ff regard¬ 
ing only the tip of his nose/' He must cat, but lie must not 
eat too much; and he must sleep, but he must not sleep too 
ranch. He who errs on these points will not attain devotion, 
bnt he who attains freedom from desires becomes “as a caudle 
placed in shelter/ 1 which 11 does not flicker/ 1 Arjnua fears that 
steady contm nance in such equanimity must be impossible, 
w For/ J he sava, * f the heart is fickle., full of agitation, bead- 
strong, and obstinate/ 1 and as difficult to restrain as the wind. 
Krishna admits that it is difficult., but not impossible to him 
" who uses efforts by (proper) means/ 1 

In Chapter VII. Mr. Thompson observes that we £t commence 
a new division of Krishna's doctrine* The subject is the nature 
and attributes of the Supremo Spirit, and his relation to the 
universe and to mankind. 

"Hear, O son of Pritlul, how with thy heart attached to me, 
practising devotion ...... thou mayest know me. * P P * / J 

" Earth, w ater, fire, wind, ether, heart, intellect, egotism—into 
these eight components is my nature divided." But these eight 
components merely indicate the inferior nature of Krishna. 11 is 
superior nature is other than this, and is that which sustains the 
universe. We will give the passages which follow in the verse 
of Mr. Griffith:* 

" Of my two Natures thou hast beard the Loss; 

But now again preptwe thy listening ear, 

My bight r Nature nobler still to hoar. 

Life of all Life, Pmp of this enrlhly fnune r 
Whither all creatures go, from whence they cam.\ 
l am the Best; fruoi Mu all l>eingi spring, 

And rest on me like pearls upon their siring: 

1 Thomson'* jj. \\ r 
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[ am tlie moisture in the moving stream* 

In Sun and llo&u the bright essential Beam, 

The mystic word in Scripture's holy pag^. 

Sound in the Air— Earth 1 * fragrant Scent am 1 — 

Life of all Living— Ootid iuen*s Piety— 

Send of all Being— BrigUtn<ho in die Flume; 

In die WLstJi Wisdom; in the Famous Fame.” 

The three qualities (puna) also proceed from Krishna] lmt 
the influence of these qualities causes delusion {uahjit }, hard to 
he overcome. H Those who have recourse to me only can sur¬ 
mount that illusion. 11 4 * Evil-doers, fools, anti low men . . + * 
do not have recourse to me. Four kinds of upright men wor¬ 
ship me . , , , the afflicted, he who 1* dfiairouS of knowledge, 
he who is desirous of some posscssiou, and he w ho is pouched 
of spiritual knowledge. + + * , OF these, the best, is the one who 
is possessed of spiritual knowledge. 11 . - - - t4 A great-minded 
man w r ln> (is convineed) that ‘ VA&udcva 1 is everything/ is diffi¬ 
cult to find/* Those who, i( deprived of spiritual knowledge/ 1 
adopt rites - . . . those 2 

11 Whose Fires have duly glowed T whose lips have qucifTil 
The holy Soma's purifying draught. 

Pray unto Me, nor are their prayers in vain. 

For due reward and heavenly bliss they gain ; 

They iiio to Indni*s holy sphere,, and shame 
The joy of Gods* and pH the glories thoru ; 

But time at length exhausts their atom of worth h 
And brings, them down* uupanidisoii* to earth/ ? 

This idea ia afterwards given in other words, os, " the reward 
of little-minded men is finite. They who sacrifice to the gods, 
to the gods. They who worship me, come to me.” The 
chapter concludes by saying that 

pi Thev who turn to me, and strive after liberating from jtgeneration 
' A hhtw far Krishna whm fjewpd a? Vuhiiu mul tUcSofmair Bring 
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und death* know that whole supreme spin l and the Adliyulnuut*—and 
know mo (I^rishna says) to be the Adhibliuia, the Adhitlaiva, and ihv 
AdliiyAjim, and in tlie hour of death know me indeed. 

In Chapter VIII. these terms are explained, Availing our- 
selves of Mr* Thomson's notes f we understand that AdhyAtoan 
is composed of adM, above, or presiding over, and fitman, soul— 
die supreme spirit in its relation to soul—“the spirit from 
which it lias emanated, but Trith which it is still intimately con- 
meted, in the relation of an inferior pan to a superior whole " 
Adhihhuia is adhi f presiding over, and. hhuta> rf that which 
crisis f f the supreme being in his relation to the universe, prnk- 
riti t which is the essence of matter dirigible in its development 
into twenty-three categories. Third, Adhidaiv^ “presiding over 
deva or devaidj a deity; and here a general term for ail supers 
human beings.” Arid in addition to these spiritual aspects, 
Krishna must also be known as Adhiyajua, “ presiding over 
sacrifice/* which means the Supreme Spirit gt m bis relation to 
religion.” 1 

Knowledge of Krishna, as the highest object of worship, Is 
further taught in Chapter IX. Krishna says; “This is a kingly 
science and a kingly mystery'* » . , + AM tills universe has been 
created by me, embodied as the undeveloped principle. All 
things exist in me- I do not dwell within them, and yet things 
do not exist in me. This is my lordly mystery. My spirit, 
which causes things to esixt, sustains existing things, but does 
not dwell in them. Understand, that even as the mighty air, 
which wanders everywhere, always dwells within the ether, ao all 
existing things exist within me. At the conclusion of a Kid pa, 
all existing things re-enter nature, which is cognate vriLh me. 
liut I cause then! to come forth again at the beginning of a 
KuIjku . - * - By this means, O son of Kunti! does the world 
revolve* The deluded despise me, when invested with a human 
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form, not understanding my high esiatcuoe.ttut the 

high-minded, inclining to the nature of the gods, worship me 
with their hearts turned to no other object; knowing me to lie 
the irnpciisluibk principle of all things* . . » . I am the im¬ 
molation. I am the whole sacrificial rite. 1 am the libntiou 
uttered to ancestors. 1 am the drtig* I am the incantation. 

I am the sacrificial butter. I am the fire.I am the 

father, the mother, the austaincr, the grandfather of this uni¬ 
verse,—the mystic doctrine, the purification, the syllable Out! 

—the Rich-, the Sflman-, and also the Yajnr-Veda.1 

beat (the world). I withhold mid pour out the rain. I am 
ambrosia and death, the ciiatmg and the iiun-iixistiiijj, . . * . , 
Even those also who devotedly worship other gods with the gift 
of faith, worship me, too, O sou of Kimti t hut not properly.” 
(And, consequently, having worshipped but a portion of Krish- 
na, their reward is limited, and they are bom again ou earth). 
.... "Those who devote themselves to the gods, go to the 
gods; those who devote themselves to the Pitris, go to the 
Pitris. .... Only my worshippers come to me. If any one 
offer me a leaf, a flower, fruit or water, with devotional intention, 

1 eat it” (or accept it). . . * "Whatsoever thou dost.that 

do as an ottering to me. Thus thou shall be freed from the 
bomb of action, .... aud if thou be devoted to devotion and 
renunciation, when discharged (from the body), thou wilt eomc 
to me. I am the same to all beings. I have neither foe nor 
friend. Rut those who wurship me with devotion dwell in me, 

and I also in them.Even those who are horn in sin— 

even women, Vabyss and Sudras—take the highest path if they 
come to me." 

Chapter X. repeats, to a considerable extent, the contents of 
chapter nine. Krishna says of himself, “ 1 am the origin of nil. 
From me all proceeds. Believing me to Iw thus, the wise .... 
worship nic. .... To them who iire constantly devoted, . , . . 
I give that mental devotion, by means of which they eventually 
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come to me. For theca onlv d ol . , , , destroy the darkness 

■r ■ 

which spring! from ignorance by the brilliant lamp of spiritual 
knowledge.” Ajjvua confesses that Krishna is the " Supreme, 
Universal Spirit, the Supreme dwelling, the most excellent puri¬ 
fication, the Eternal Person prior to the gods, unborn, omni¬ 
present.” * . . .Tint lie entreats Krishna to declare his divine 
virtues more completely. He desires to know in what parti¬ 
cular forms he would foe contemplated. 1 

Krishna replies, that he cannot tell hie virtues with complete¬ 
ness, for there is no end of his extensiveness; but he again 
asserts his supremacy in all things, and enters into details, as: 
* f 0f Vedas, I am the S&mti-vedii. . F - * Among words, the moncK 
syllable 1 Om l* Among forms of worship, the silent worship. 
Among mountain ranges, Himalaya. The sacred fig-tree among 
all trees;* . * . J* Towards the condiiabu he says, ff I am aba 
eternal time. T am the preserver who witches in ill directions. 
And I am Death, who frizes all* and the Birth of those who are 


to be* , , ■ * T am the game of dice among things which de¬ 
ceive.But what, indeed, hast thou to do, Arjnra, with 


so much knowledge &s all this? (One sentence comprehends it 
nil, viz.) : 1 have established, and continue to establish, all this 
universe by one |>ortion of myself.” 

Chapter X L—Aijiuia is now convinced of the " inexhaustible 
greatness” of Krishna, but is anxious to behold his sovereign 
form a* he lias declared it. u lf/ J he says, * f thou thinkest that 
that form is possible for me to look on, do thou, lord of devo¬ 
tion, show thine incxhaustihle self to me!” 

Krishna then gives the well-known description of himself as 
the infinite, universal Deity* 

Having dm* apoken, Htiri (a name at Krishna) showed 1* the son <sf 
Pritlia fob ^vereign form, gifted with many months ami uyes r with 
many wonderful appearances, with many divine orniimuitj?, holding 
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many celestial weapons, wearing celestial wreaths and robes, anointed 
with oelcalwl perfumes, tin- all miraculous infinite doily, with his far* 
turned in All directions. If ti»o light of n thousand sum wore to brook 
forth In the sky cl the same time, it would be simitar to the brilliance 
of that mij?biy one. Thera did the sou of Hindu then behold tiio 
whole universe, so mdefiuinj# distributed, eollooted in one ra die 
person of the god of gods . . . , thereupon, with his hair standing ou 
end. bowing his hoed, be spoke ns follows. 1 

I beheld all the god# in thy body, 0 god! and crowds of different 
beings : the lord Bmhraii on a throne of a lotiiiHcup, and all the Kislna 
for holy poets), end celestial wrpenta. 1 see thee with many arms, 
stomachs, mouths, and eyes, everywliere of infinite form, 1 see neither 
end nor middle, nor yet beginning °f thee, 0 Lord of All! of the form 
of All I crowned with a diadem, bearing a club, u discus, I see thee a 
mass of light, beaming everywhere, liard to look upon, bright a# u 
kindled fire or the huh, on all sides immeasurable. 1 believe thee to 
be the indivisible, the higlmst object of knowledge, tlio cnprtme re¬ 
ceptacle of this universe, the imperishable preserver of eternal law, the 
everlasting person. I see thee without beginning, middle, or end, of 
infinite strength, with the sun and motm as eyes, month# like a kindled 
fire, healing till the universe with thy splendour. .... Having seen 
thy mighty form, with many mouths end eyes, and with many urma, 
thighs, and feet, runny stomachs, and projecting teeth, the worlds, mid 1 
too. ore BaUiunjtii3i' ia 

Arjuiia becomes troubled in hie inmost soul, mul feel# no joy 
in * beholding mmitlis with projecting teeth, like the fire of 
death.” And into these mouths uf Krishna, or \ islmu, all the 
sons of Dhritariisditra arc hastening—some are seen sticking 
u moii gat Ida teeth, and some arc seen with their heads ground 
down. He says to Krishna: 

.i As niQiiv torrents ef rivers Hew to die ocean, so these heroes enter 
thy flaming months. As thus .... fly into a lighted candle. De¬ 
vouring sill inhabitants uf the werld from every Liuarter, LhoU lutkest 
the in in thy flaming l ips. . . . * 
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A rjuna ? overwhelmed with fear T calls Krishna “infinite kmg 
of gods! habitation of the universe—the one indivisible—4be 
existing aT id not existing j n «... and unable adequately to 
express tbe fulness of his reverence, exclaims, “Hail! hail to 
thee! bail to thee a thousand times! and again, yetagam, hull! 
Had to time from before! Ilaii to thee from behind! Hail to 
thee from all sides! Thou All \ Of infinite power a] id immense 
might, thou comprohendcst all; therefore thou art All/ 1 And 
then, alarmed at having treated this Almighty Existence as a 
friend, lie implores pardon fur whatever he has said n from 
negligence or affection, as: * 0 Krishna E O sen of Yadu E Q 
friend !* and everything m which I may have treated thee in a 
joking manner, Li recreation, repose, sitting, or at menht, 
whether In private or in presence of these, Eternal One/* 

Arjuna Further confesses that Krishna is the “father of the 
animate and inanimate would," and entreats that he will bear 
with him u as a father with a son, as a friend with a friend, as a 
lover with Jus Moved one." lie says that what he has seen 
has delighted 1dm, but that hia “ heart is shaken with awe/ 1 
and lie entreats Krishna to show Ids other form. ff With thy 
tiara, thy staff, and thy discus in thy hand, thus only do I 
desire to see thee* Invest thyself with that four-armed fqmij 
thou of a thousand amas, of every form 1" 

Krishna, or Vsiaudcva, thou consoled Ajjuna by resuming “a 
pleasant shape." 

In Chapter XIK Arjuna enquires whether those who worship 
Krishna in his manifested form, or those who worship the m di¬ 
visible and unmauifested are “ the most skilled in devotion." 
Krishna replica, that those who worship the indivisible, inde¬ 
monstrable, unmanifeated, omnipresent, are esteemed the most 
devoted^ but hu allows that the labour of directing thought to 
an object which has no manifest form is great, and is witli dilli- 
cutty attained by mortals, and he therefore recommends 1 wor- 

1 iff ndlc bv i[r. TbaaKtU^ pu 
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fillip " under the vyakla M or manifested form. 11 Ami this, Mr. 
Thomson considers, H would be almost the same a* that of tvoiv 
shipping 1dm in Id* separate manifestation^ as some one of the 
deities/' 

Krishna says : f# If thou art not able to impose thy thought* 
immoveable on me, strive then to reach me by assiduous devo¬ 
tion, + * s * If them art not capable even of assiduity, be intent 
On the performance of actions for me, , , ► * Knowledge is 
better than assiduity, eon temptation is preferred to knowledge, 
the abandonment of self-interest in action to contemplation, final 
emancipation results from such abandonment/' 1 

W t come now to the 13th Chapter, which Mr. Thomson re-* 
gartls a? commenting a lliird division of the poem, as the iirsi 
six chapters of the Bhflfgsvad-Gitd treat, he says, of the praeticaJ 
dogmata of the Yoga system } the following six of its theology ; 
while the concluding rixj on which we are now entering “bring 
forward the speculative" portion* 

Chapter XIII. ccmmeuces thus: 

The Holy One spoke: 

11t This body, O sou of Kunti I is called Xshefra, Those who 
know the truth of things trail that which knows this {Kshelr&)> 
Kshettapm* And know also that I am the Kshetrqjna in all 
Ksthetras. "What that Kihttra is, . » . . and what that AVie- 
trajnu is, . , . , leant from me/' Krishna then tolls him that 
Vedic hymns and Rrahran-sutras* have treated on this subject. 

" Kshetra is, literally, 1 body/ not merely the personal body, 
hut the body considered as an aggregate of all the components 
(twenty-three in number}, all the attributes, and all the life of 
matter in its development." 3 

Every organic aggregate of matter which contains a son], and 
even inorganic matter, as stones, &e\, are comprehended under 
this head* " Kthetrqjna is the individual soul which exists in 
such Kshetrasf 1 the literal meaning of the word being fi that 

1 TUailuOh, p. B&. 1 athtJYo > p. SOS. 1 Thmnsun, p h 
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which understands the A* AW™/’ To assist ns in understanding 
thk doctrine, Mr, Thomson bill* us remember that “ Hindu 
philosophers believed the soul to be placed within the body, in 
order to work out its email eipatiun from material and individual 
existence” * That emancipation," he continues, " cm only 1 m 
worked out by a complete and just comprehension of the nature 
of matter, and its true relations with individual soul and the 
supreme spirit. Hence it is called the ' comprehender of 
mutter/ ” 

Kshetra, Krishna says, comprehends ,£ the great elements, 
the ego-ism, the intellect, the principle of life, the eleven 
organs, the five organs of sense. , > • * 

Kahctrejna, he states to be spiritual knowledge, which is 

" modesty, sincerity,.reverence towards preceptors, 

purity, . . . . self-government, indifference towards objects of 
souse/. . . , unselfishness, contemplation of birth, death, old 
age, sickness, pain, and error, .... indifference towards one's 
children, wife, and Household, constaut equanimity in pleasant 
rnitl unpleasant circumstances, attentive worship by exclusive 
devotion on me, frequenting of solitary spots, a distaste for the 
society of men - ■ • < Ws 

Hut this, which is called spiritual knowledge, is merely a 
means towards an end ir the object of spiritual knowledge " is 
« the Supremo Being, without beginning, neither the existent 
nor non-existent. It possesses hands and feet ill all directions; 
eyes, heads and faces in all directions; having ears in all directions, 
he exists in tlic world, comprehending all things; resplendent 
with the facilities of all the senses, yet discontented with all the 
senses j disinterested, but yet sustaining all things; free from 
(the influence of the three) qualities, yet possessing every 
quality, existing both apart from and yet within existing things, 
both animate and inanimate,” « Spirit, when invested with 
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matter, experiences the influence tuf the qualities which spring 
fmm nature. Its connection with those qualities is the cause of 
its regeneration in a good or evil 

“The Supreme Spirit within this body is called the spectator 
and admonishes * « - . and also the highest, soul * . - * He 
who perceives that the highest lord exists alike, imperishable in 
all perishable things * + * , , attains the highest path, + * , * 
'When he recognises the individual existence of everything to be 
comprehended in one, and to be only an emanation from it, he 
then attains to the Supreme Being* This supreme, ctcrtml soul, 
even when existing within the body* neither arts nor is affected 
by Action, on account of its eternity and freedom from the 
qualities. As the ether, though it penetrates everywhere, is not 
polluted on Account of its rarity, so the sold, though present in 
even™ {kind of) body is not polluted [by action). As Msun 
illumines the whole of this world, so does [cute) spirit illumine 
the whole of matter. * * * , Those who thus perceive by the 
eye of knowledge the difference between Kshdrtt and K$he- 
trttjna, and the emancipation of beings from nature, go to the 
Supreme *" 1 

In Chapter XIV,, Krishna further teaches what is "great 
spiritual knowledge/ 1 The material essence of the universe, he 
explains, is called Brahma, hut the active and spiritual agent 
iu creation hs himself, whether by the name of Krishna, Vishnu, 
VAsiideva, or Bhagavat, Every soul of man is imbued with 
the three qualities ** sprung km nature," viz., goodness, badness, 
and indifference- Goodness is lucid, free from desire; badness 
arises from Apatite, and implicates the sotd by action ; indif¬ 
ference arises from ignorance, and is the delusion of mortals,* 

These three qualities, Krishna further explains, must be 
acknowledged; but, at ihc same time, man’s soul must “com- 
prebend that which is superior to the qualities ; w and, “having 
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overcome tbc three qualities which eo-originatc with the body, 
the soul, released from regeneration, mortality, age, and pain, 
eats of ambrosia." Aijuna asks by what sign a person who has 
overcome the qualities is distinguished, and is told that such au 
one, " sitting, as if iiueoncerncd, is not agitated by the qualities, 
and docs not waver, is the same in pain and pleasure, self-con¬ 
tained, , . . . equal ly-minded towards those whom he likes 
and those whom he dislikes, equally-minded in blame or praise 
of himself, such an one is said to overcome the qualities. And 
tie who worships me with religious and exclusive devotion, when 
he has overcome the qualities, ia fitted for the existence of the 
Supreme Spirit- For 1, indeed, am the representative of the 
Supreme Spirit, and of the imperishable ambrosia, and of the 
eternal law, and of intense happiness," 

Chapter XV* compares the eternal revolving current of life to 
the Piped, the Aswattliu, "the eternal sacred fig-tree, which 
grows with its roots above and its branches downwards*" 1 . * . 
" When one has hewn down this sacred tree, with its wide- 
spreading roots, with tbc steady axe of indifference (to the 
world), then may that place be sought, tu which those who go 

return no more.Neither sun nor moon illumine that 

spot, .... which.is my supreme dwelling. ..... 

Know that that brilliance which enters the sun, and illumines 
the whole earth, and which is in the moon and tn fire, is of me. 
And I cuter the ground, and support all living tilings by my 

vigour, .... I nourish all herbs.1 enter the heart of 

each one, and from me come memory, knowledge, and reason. 
.... Two spirits exist in this world—the divisible and the in¬ 
divisible, The divisible is every living being. Tim indivisible 
is that which pervades olL But there is another—the highest 
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spirit , , * * , the Supreme Soul, which, as the imperishable 
roaster, penetrates and sustains the triple world. Since 1 sur¬ 
pass the divisible, and am higher also than the indivisible, I am, 
therefore, celebrated in the world and in the Vedas as the 
highest person (Punisha)/' 

Kris Ini a finishes this discourse by saying that a man who 
knows this science will be wise, and do )m duty. 

In Chapter IVL Krishna enumerates the virtues of Itim who 
is horn to the lot of the Devos, These arc lf fearlessness, puri¬ 
fication of his nature, continuance in demotion through spiritual 
knowledge, almsgiving* temperance and study; mortification, 
rectitude, harmless ness, truth, freedom from anger, indifference to 
the world, mental tranquillity, straightfoiwarduess, benevolence 
towards, nil beings, modesty, gentleness, bashfuhicss, stability* 
energy, patience, resolution, purity, freedom from vindictiveness 
and from conceit/' Whilst the vices of a man bore to the lot 
of the Aid ms arc a deceit, pride, and conceit, anger, ahusirencas 
and ignorance/' Ho concludes thus : “ He who, neglecting the 
law' of Holy Writ, lives after his own desires, attains neither 
perfection nor happiness, nor the highest walk. Let Holy Writ 
be therefore thy authority, in the determiiiation of what should 
be done and wliat not. Knowing that works arc proclaimed in 
the precepts of Holy Writ, thou shcmMcst perform actions/* 

Chapter XVII, teaches that the “faith of mortals may he 
j*ood or bad/' . « „ . „ Mortal nmn, who h gifted with faith, 
attains the sonic nature “os that on whom lie reposes has fait In 
The good worship the goda p the bad the Yakshus and B&ksliasaa/ 1 
„ „ p „ T fi Those who {sractise severe &elf^ mortification, not in 
accordance with Holy Writ, being full of hypocrisy and egotism, 
and gifted with desires, passions, and headstrong will, torturing 
the collection of elementary parts which compose the body, 
without sense, and torturing me also, who exist in the inmost 
recesses of the body, arc of an infernal tendency/' It is the 
same with sacrifice. Sacrifice, “performed in accordance with 
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divine law by those who do not look selfishly for its rcootnpcnce, 
and who tlifi|MJse their hearts to (the conviction) that it is right 

to sacrifice/’.is good, 11 But know that that sacrifice 

which is offered by those who regard its recompense, and also 
for the sake of deceiving (by a false show of piety "}-■-<> 
h bad- 

The chapter concludes with observations on Q»i, Tat, and 
Sat, the threefold designation of the Supreme Bring. All 
sacrifices arc commenced hy pronouncing the word Om, 1 hose 
who perform sacrifice, &c., m desiring final emancipation, with- 
out consideration of the reward of their actions, have ihc cou- 
riction that the Deity is tut. The w ord tut is used in (reference 
to the) performance of a laudable action, A quiescent state of 
sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving is called > dso action 
on account of these (rites) is sat. But " whatever sacrifice, 
almsgiving, or mortification in performed, and whatever action 
is done, without faith, is called mat. Nor is that (of any use) 
to ns after death or in this Life/' 1 

Chapter XY11I. concludes the poem, and gathers up the 
teaching of the whole with further explanations. In speaking 
of tliree ’kinds of pleasure, Krishna says : “ That width is first 
like liaison, but in the end like ambrosia, is good pleasure, 
sprung from the serenity of one’s mind. "\\ hatever is at first 
like ambrosia, . , . . hut in the end like poison, is bad pleasure. 
And til at, which both at first and in its consequences, is a cause 
of bewilderment to the soul, arising from sleep, sloth, or care¬ 
lessness, is called indifferent pleasure. There is no nature on 
earth, or again among the gods in heaven, which is free from 
these three qualities.” J This being the case, a man i# liom on 
earth a Bmhmana, Kslmiriya, Vnisya.or Sutlm, according to the 
ipiiditics which predominate in his disposition. The character¬ 
istics of a Britii maun arc, tranquillity, mortification, purity, 
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spiritual knowledge. A Eahatriya has valourj glory, strength, 
firmiies5 h ability in warfare, liberality, and a lordly character, 
A Yaiaya is distinguished for agriculture, commerce, fee .; and for 
a Sidra, servitude b the peculiar office. It is then explained 
that a man {i attains perfection” by being satisfied with his 
ff own office/ 1 and worshipping " Him from whom ah things 
have their origin, and by whom all this universe is created " 

The necessity of performing the duties specially appointed is 
strongly enforced, " Better to perform one's own duty, though 
it be devoid of excellence, than (to perform) another's duty well- 
He who fhl fib the office obligated by his own nature docs not 
incur aim One should not reject the duty to which one is 
bom, even if it be associated with error, for all (human) under¬ 
takings are involved in error* as Fire is by smoke/' 

In conclusion, Krishna says again i fK Place thy affections on 
me, worship me, sacrifice to me, and reverence me. Thus thou 
wilt come to rue. 1 declare the truth to thee. Thou must uot 
reveal this (doctrine) to one who docs not practise mortification, 
nor to one who does not worship at any time, nor to one who 
docs not care to bear it, nor to one who reviles me. Hast thou 
heard all this, 0 eon of Prithii! with thoughts fixed on this 
only ? Is the delusion of ignorance dispersed for thee* Q de¬ 
spise r of wealth ?" 

Aijnna replies: ** My delusion b destroyed; and by thy 
favour, Divine One I I have recovered my senses ; I remain free 
from doubt, and will do thy bidding,” 

The following extract will show the impression which the 
llbagavad-Gitil mode on one of the deepest thinkers of our gene¬ 
ration* 1 The author had been speaking of God's communica¬ 
tions," through conscience, to the mind of man, and then con¬ 
tinued: sf There b another contact of God with mail's mental 
being, presenting facts, anticipation*, propositions, even words 
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to the miaA .Thus was Job taught, not of the chosen 

seed, nor possessed of a code of revelation in words. God mot 
Ills soul’s need, when the struggles of Ins conscience and Ida 
whole spiritual I wing iiad laid hare to its depth his mind, with 
all its vast riches ami its deep poverty : God met him directly, 
and left his history also for our instruction. What occurred in 
his instance, peculiar probably in degree, was surely not in hind 
unexampled. The ancient Indian who wrote” (in Wilkins’ 
translation} * “that God is tlic gift of charity, God is the offer¬ 
ing, God is the fire of the altar, hy God the sacrifice Is per¬ 
formed, and God is to be obtained hy him who mates God alone 
the object of his work, was one who had experienced some¬ 
what of what Job bail experienced or learned from one who 
had.”* 

Tliat the author of the Bhagavad-Gitft was not wholly igno¬ 
rant of the working of God’s spirit on the soul of man, as re¬ 
lated in the Book of Job, is shown by the sequel of Ids poem. 
So soon as Aijuna understands that Krishna is the supremo 
universal spirit, he desires, if possible, to behold him in his 
sovereign form- Krishna complies, as related in chapter X1. 
The tremendous apparition shakes the heart of Aijnnswith awe. 
Krishna mercifully resumes his usual shape, and gives further 
instruction in divine mysteries and human deities, Arjima 
surrenders. He docs not say with Job, “ I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the car : but now mine eye seelh thee, where¬ 
fore 1 abhor myself, and repent m dust and ashes." But lie 
says, " My delusion is destroyed; I remain free from doubt; 1 
will do thy bidding.” 
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The Puba^tas, 


rurduftf aAfrtff o/nJA c?*trtr$ r A.p,— ttyemd* modernised awd exaggerated* 
— 'Sanctity Of yhoe*.— Sy§tiat $&d*. — Bh&kU faith — jatrfttt**$ rm#r£l by 
Ifttrnavf 


lx opening the Purftnas, we feel that we have entered upon a 
new tim of Hindu spiritual life* The Vedas and the Daisana* 
arc not refuted or discarded, Imt they are stored away. They 
are treated as venerable title-deeds^ to be consulted by the learned 
few, whilst the daily needs of the nation ore supplied by PuxAims. 

But although Farinas come before us a# modernised repre¬ 
sentations of ancient doctrine, the I l tend meaning of the word 
jmrdna is ^ old/* Purlins profess to touch that which is old J 
hot in fact, they give one the impression that the Hindu power 
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of thought had become did and ha& lost its former vigour- One 
feels tempted to say with the poet— 

*■ Tis the olii age of day me thinks, or Imply 
Tia the infancy of night /' 1 

But it is old age without added wisdom, and night without 
stars. \Yr feel conscious of a break in the hitherto continuous 
stream of Hindu spiritual thought. This break may, we believe, 
be attributed to the disturbance caused in India lay Buddhism* 
But the peculiarities of that important movement, and the in¬ 
fluence inverted for aljont a thousand years, must for the pre¬ 
sent lie passed aside. The Parana*, although affecting antiquity, 
sue not supposed to be older than the ninth century, a.b., and 
many of them are probably not so old/ They all refer to older 
sources, and have the appearance of being all constructed accent¬ 
ing to some ancient model, now lost. 

The names of the Purftnas are a* follows:—the Brahma, 
Padma p Brahmhuda, Agni, Vsahn% Garuda. Brahma* aivartta, 
Siva, Linga, Nftradiya, Skunda, YUrhaudcya, Bhavishya, Mat- 
sya, Vfirhba i X&rma, 1 am an a, and Bhogavata* 

They are, in reference to religion, sectarian works, expressing 
the beliefs and aspirations of the worshippers of YLskmi, Siva, &c. 

Philosophically, they blend BAnkhya doctrine with that of the 
Ycditnta, 

Practically, they were intended as a code of ritual, and, to a 
certain extent, a* a summary of law. 

Tliev are w ritten in verse with a view Jo public recitation at 
great festivals, ,r ns vehicles for conveying such instruction as 
the people might be presumed to require." They idL begin alike 
with a rr mogony which merges into genealo^cs of the gods, 
and this i* followed by n history of the sacred place to which the 

3 Alfcmfs Franun krii" bj Dr, Bo*l- Domoafs IalrO. 
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Puriina is specially dedicated* Tims, in the Br ahina^ Pii rAim we 
hud chapters describing the sanctity of Utkala or Orissa^ rind 
legends of the god Siva retiring to these woods after hie cele¬ 
brated encounters with the legendary Duksha,—a fact memo¬ 
rialised by a venerable Amra, or mango tree, from which the 
wood derived its name, ek j imra-kananagenerally called Siva ? & 
wood* Adjoining the wood is a pool or tank., sacred to Vishnu, 
who is said himself to have given leave for the erection of a temple 
to Siva; and the great mined city of Blmvaneswazu for Bobancs- 
wsru) is supposed to have arisen in consequence- Mr* Fergus*™, 
however I Strongly suspects that originally these buildings bore 
the chakra and other insignia of V ishnu; and if this be the ease, 
the Brahma-Pur ana was not written until the worship of Vishnu 
had given way to that of Siva. These remarkable temples were 
erected by Ynyati Kesttri, and his successor, Lolita Iudra, be¬ 
tween the year* a.b. 47d and G5TJ 

A second sacred place in Orissa (or U tk ala) is the Black 
Pagoda. Stories about tins temple, at which the sun was wor¬ 
shipped, are related, and also wonderful legends, intended to 
account for the downfall of its great steeple-like Vim&iuu The 
simple facta appear to be, that the temple was built by Baja 
Lsngora Narsinh Deo, a.u, 1241; that the great mass of the 
Yimtun was too heavy for its marshy foundation; and that its 
prints abandoned its ruins, and its marshes, and its sun-worship, 
and transferred themselves and their worship to the more healthy 
temple which had been raised to Vishnu as JaganniUh, at Puri, 
A* Ti. 119SL 

Of the Pndnia-Puruiifl, Professor Wilson says, that it is very 
long and not very ancient, some portions not older than the 
fifteenth century. As is usual in Purunas, the first subject dis¬ 
cussed is, 4 'how the universe is framed;" and as h also usual 
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in the Piirinas, the process described is that of the Sftnkhya 
philosophy,—“from the eternal PmdMua proceed successively 
Mnliat, Aliankiira, the sense*, the rudimeuta! elements, and the 
gross elements \ to which is superadded the egg of creation, ns 
ill M&mi/' 

Brahma, or the neuter farm of Brahmft, takes the form of 
Purus ha ? and gives to nature the genu of activity. It is pecidiar 
to this Purirna to make the neuter Brahma, the same as the 
masculine, Erahmft, which is, iu feet, making the instrument of 
creation the same as the first cause, To use the word* of Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson t if The primeval, excellent, beneficent, and supreme 
Brahma* in the form of Brahmi and the rest, is the creation anti 
the creatorj preserves and is preserved, devours and is devoured; 
the first immaterial cause being, as is common in the pantheism 
of the Furihias, also the material cause and suhetanM of the 
universe/* 1 

Many legends arc then related to account for the hoUne&s of 
certain places, such as Pushkam, or Pokhar Lake, near Ajmir* 
This spot still retains its eancrity s and is celebrated by the late 
Colonel Tod " as the most sacral lake in India^* Some of the 
legends given are peculiar to the Padmn Pur ana , others belong 
to the general body of Hindu tradition, hut arc here forced into 
connection with the sanctity of Pusldtam. After these stories, 
some of which are vprv puerile, an explfluation Is given of I rWtftf, 
or acts of devotion and self-denial required on special occasions. 
The duty of giving alms to tJmsn who beg is illustrated by tbc 
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punishment of Sv eta, a king who was condenmed to gnaw hi* 
own bone* after death, a* a penance for neglecting to distribute 
food in charity whilst he lived. 

Further on we find an account of the creation in the Pad nut 
Katpa (or Padtua age of the world). Nfor&yana (identified with 
Vishnu) was subject to periodical states of sleep- Mitrkandeya 
Muni then, by desire of the deity, entered the celestial hotly of 
N&niyaiia, and therein beheld an epitome of all that exists. This 
story occurs in several Farinas, and is told at length in that called 
the Markandcya^Purfjia* Brahniik then became manifest from 
a gulden lotus, and created the world and its divisions out of the 
several parts of the lotus, from which cireiunataiice this period of 
creation is called the Padma Kalpa. 1 

The Bhinri-Khanda, which is the second division of the 
Padma-Pnrann, operas with a question put by the Bisliis to the 
Barth at Sfitai as to how it happened that Pruhhida, a Daitya, 
and natural enemy of the gods, could have been inspired w ith 
that devotion for Yishuu which tad to his being finally united 
wit!i that deity. It is explained that he waa formerly the son 
of a pious Brahman at Dvoraks. Being anxious to obtain 
union after death with Vishnu, he withdrew to Sdlagrfoua- 
Kghetra, and entered into contemplation ; for f( Tke imperish¬ 
able state is not obtained by sacrifice, by penance, by abstract 
meditation, or by liolv knowledge, but by thinking n])oii 
Vishnu." But whilst he was endeavouring to " enter the state 
of Vishnu by the road of profound mental identifi ca ti on/ 1 an 
alarm waa spread through the hermitage that the Daityas were 
coming. Then the unfortunate worshipper had all his thoughts 
distracted, fear of the god** enemies entered his mind, and, 
dying whilst under these apprehensions, he wa±> bora again as a 
member of that race. 

A discussion then commences on questions not only of the 
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merits of Tirthas, hut as eg what are Tirthas, iNot only are 
holy pluses Thrthas, but id*o a parent is a Tirtha, a Com, and 
sometimes a wife- 1 

A story is introduced of a king named Yayiti, which occurs 
also in the Maludihfimtu mid in several of the PtirAimst but is 
accompanied in this place by additional matter* The king is 
invited by Indra to visit him, and in driven to heaven in India's 
chariot, On the way, a philosophical conversation takes place 
between the king and Indians charioteer, named Matain They 
discuss the imperfection of all corporeal existence and the in¬ 
complete felicity of every coudifton of life. Even the grata, it is 
siid, arc affected with disease, subject to death, disgraced by 
passions, mid liable therefore to misery* The proper cure or 
prevention is the worship of Siva or Vishnu, "between whom 
there is no difference; they are but one, as is the ease indeed 
with limlimfi also; for Brahma r Vishnu, and Mnheswara (feiva) 
arc one form, though three gods; there is no difference between 
the three; the difference is that of attributes alone/* The 
result of the conversation Ls p that the king returns to earth, and 
by his virtuous Eidmiuistration, renders ail Ids subjects exempt 
from passion and decay* Anti then the discourse returns to the 
subject oFTTnhas* 

Kunjara, an old parrot, tells stories to his four sous, the morid 
of which ia the good effect of voncniting holy men, and medi¬ 
tating upon Vishnu. The subject of Tirthas continues to the 
cud of the 127th chapter*® 

At this point the compiler seems to have recollected that this 
part of the Pad in a-Purlin e was called BIiumi-Khanda, and Siitai 
iy therefore requested to give a description of the earth. 11 In 
reply, he repeats an account attributed to the great serpent 
Seshrtp and related by him to Vitayhyanii and other sages 
assembled at the coronation of Yilsuka us king of the serpent 
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race, iji i llicit the seven Dwipas, or insular zones, that form the 
earth, md the LakMakn mountain which surrounds the whole, 
arc described in the usual mumm\ JJ 1 

The Swarga-Eiiaudn is the third division of this Purana. It 
earner ou the conversation between the serpent king Seshu and 
the Munis orJtishis. Stoxics from the M&hkbharnta and LEfiTufi- 
yana are freely related with modifications, ami others are intro¬ 
duced which arc unknown to those poems; as, “the generosity 
of kuii* Sivi in ullWitig his own desk to rescue a pigeon from 
the gripe of a liawk p tlic birds being, in fact, Indra and Agui, 
who had assumed those shapes to put the benevolence of I^ivi to 
the test** 

On another occasion, Naruda visits a king, and explains to 
him the respective obligations of the four castes, mid the duties 
of the different Asrauias, or periods of life. 

Under the last order, or Asrama, he espounds the nature of 
Yoga, practical and speculative. Daily observances, or Sadsi- 
chftrns, are detailed, worship being addressed, of course, to 
Visluui and the types of him, the principal of winch is the Sain- 
giAma stone. Merely to drink water, in which this stone has 
Ijeen immersed, is said to secure ** emancipation during life, and 
the being united with Vishnu alter death " The efGeacy of sec- 
tarial marks is also dwelt upon* 

The Patiila-Klmnda, which is the 1th division, continues the 
conversation with the serpent king, and describes the different 
regions of Pitfda, his kingdom* Numerous legeiuta are given of 
individuals who figure in the heroic poems, some of which u arc 
L uhi exm-ily in the name manner as in the Raghu-Yui^a/ J which 
is a much more modern poem thou the MoMbhirata, the style 
less poetical, but the words frequently the same/* 

In the l/itara-Khaiidu, or last division, u number of eommu- 
ideations arc made to king Dilipa about nymphs and [lemons, 
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heavens and hells, Historically the most notable is that Chitra- 
sena, a pious king of Dmvida, listened unluckily to the teaching 
of some Saiva ascetics, and the Uftjd and all his people being 
converted, demolished tile temple of ViahnUj and threw ki* 
images into the *ca. When the king died, he went to a place 
of punishment, and was born again elb a Fisftcha. 

Dili pa is instructed to precede the ceremony of Dikshu by 
stamping the conch and discus of Vishnu with a hot iron on the 
amis, to make streaks of red and white clay and chalk on the 
forehead, and to make silent prayer with the help of a rosary of 
Tultut seeds, &c, And on another 1 occasion Dilipa is made to 
express a desire to know the Bhagavad-GitA The holiness of 
this composition of Yy&ai is then described, and legends are 
related of individuals who wen? purified from sin, or released 
from future existence, by hearing or reading one or two of the 
sections of the Gitfi, beginning with the firsts and proceeding 
regularly in succession to the last, 11 f 

Two chapters treat on the unlawfulness of taking away life,'— 
Durgk explaining (or confessing} that her sanguinary deeds had 
been caused by M&yh, or Illusion. 

Pains are taken to describe Bhnkti, or faith in Yishrnt, and 
the various modes by which he should be adored, and dwelling 
on the great merit which accrues from washing with water in 
which a SMagriima stone has been immersed. Amongst the 
eflitacious means of obtaining final emancipation is the gift of 
lighted lamps. The eleventh day of the moort J s wane is espe¬ 
cially appropriate, and "the merit is great even if the lights In? 
lighted for the purpose of gambling at night in any place dedi¬ 
cated to VidUHU” On certain nights, lain pa should be lighted 
fi in houses, gardens, cow-sheds, meetings of public roads, ami 
holy places ; and families are to keep awake through the night, 
and pass it in diversion. 111 


s IT, H_ rVUsun'i* Wflri* roL UL pp, D6, &7„ 1 Hail, t&L uL pp. 62, l>*j 65, 
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Stories tire told of Vishnu's being in love with a variety of 
IKtfsous and or plants which appeared in female forma, to divert 
his affections from the wife of Julmidhara. Amongst these plants 
was the TulList, ever since held sacred. 

Of the Agm-Pur&na, Professor ’Wilson observes that it shows 
signs of having been compuscd before the Mohammedans had 
settled in India; before there was any wide separation between 
the followers of Siva and the followers of Vishnu; and before 
Yishmi had begun to lie worshipped as Krishna the infant, or 
Krisluia the cow-herd. Some subjects in this Purfina, as “ Polity, 
or the Art of Government” are treated with more than usual 
interest; and Professor Wilson notes the sections ou areberv and 
tlie shape of weapons as preserving the memory anil phraseology 
of former regal and martial usages. The chapters on law and 
judicature he finds literally the same as the test of the Mitil- 
kshara. iVbut is said on medicine is taken from SiLsnitn, and 
for poetry and rhetoric Pingala is cited- At the conclusion a 
grammar is given, leaving out the verbs ; its system is that of 
Pflnini. 

Passing over the Brahma-Vaivartta, we come to the Vishnu- 
Parana, which Wilson places the fifth upon his list. This is, of 
course, intended for the glorification of Vishnu, who is through¬ 
out identified With Brahma, or, rather, with Parama-Brahma.* 

The fourth section contains genealogies of the Ksinwa princes 
of Benares, and of ancient dynasties of kings who lived previous 
to the Kali age. In tliia |iortiou of the work we find well-told 
amusing stories of Krishna, who was horn amongst the 1 .ulus 
living at DwflraM in Guaerat. The fifth book gives a separate 
and distinct history of Krishna,—of his infancy amongst the 
cow-herds on the river Jumna—of his supernatural strength, 
which enabled him to upset a waggon in childish sport—and, 
farther, of his frolics and adventures amongst the milk-maids so 


1 a, IT- WifiW* Work*, vaL iiL p. 80 . 
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soon m he was grown to manhood; and* Lastlyj dome dark 
pictures of war, which end in the defttmetiou of the whole 
1 iuliiva tribe, and in Krishna* a being shot by accident* and 
goiil g to heaven. * 

The last book of this Purjiua has a more religious character; 
it expatiates on the miseries of hunmn life, fi and directs man* 
kind to the oidy remedy for them—faith in Yjahmu as the 
Supreme/ 1 * The following are specimens of the manner in 
which Vishnu is addressed in tins work by devout worshippers: 

*' Gloiy to him who is one with tm knowledge* who is inscrutable, 
and through whom, nested in hto heart, the Yogin crosses Lho wide oat- 
panse of worldly iguuniace ami illusion \ I put my truBt m that un¬ 
born* eternal Hari r hy meditation on whom man b^mes the repository 
of all good things/' 

11 Salutation to thee, who art uniform and manifold l * . * * * Sulu - 
tation in iheo, who art truth und ikq essence of oblations , * * „ Sain- 
Latin □ in thee* wbusq namre is unknown, who art beyond primeval 
matteri who existed In live forms, os one with the faculties, wiih 
matter, with the living soul* with supreme spirit! Show favour to me p 
whether addri-ssed nii Brahma, Vishnu* Siva, or the like. I adore tLq(? p 
whose nature h indo^ri-table, whoso purposes are inscrutable, whose 
name oven hi unknown, for the attributes of kind or appellation arq not 
applicable to thee. But as the accomplishment of our objects 

cannot k- obtained! except through some specific form H thou art termed 
hy u & Krishna T Aehyutu, Anuta, or V ishnu. . * , * * To him who is 
one with true knowledge, who is am] is nut purceptiidei I how* Glory 
ta> to him* the lord V&sadev&l" 

Professor Wilson's concluding remark on the Vidmu-Firrfma 
is, that it i.H “a sectorial work, hut of u much more sober 
character than such works generally possess, ami appropriates 
to legend and panegyric a comparatively insignificant portion of 
its contents. 11 The fourth book he regards ^ as a valuable 

J TI ir, Wits-m, Via him Putin*, f 3 IT, U. wy^n'i Work*, tol ih' T 
2nd mEiiibri, with tJok’s hy Dr. F, Hull J jk 133, 
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epitome of the ancient history or the Hindus/' The date In; 
thinks, for various reasons, uniat be as low as the middle of the 
tenth century. 1 

The BhAgavata b another Pur An a dedicated to the worship of 
Vishnu, here called Bhogavat. It has within the last twenty 
years become knovu to European scholars through the transla¬ 
tion of M. Buniouf, In 1838, when Wilson wrote hb article 
on Puritans in the Journal of the Koval Asiatic Society, no 
Puiluia had been translated, and these works were difficult of 
access even in India; hut " since that time, Wilson's translation 
of the VbluuirPurina, with valuable notes, and Biimoufb trans¬ 
lation of the greater part of the Bhiigavnta-Piiraua have ap¬ 
peared in Kurope j and in India at least four editions of the 
Bh&gavata have lrceti published."* The form of the BbAgavata, 
is similar to that of the Puranns already noticed. The Hbhis 
arc assembled in the forest of Xiffluelii, and converse with Sutn 
(or the bard), and S&ta's poetical reports of these conversations 
constitute the Fur&na. It is believed to be the comjwpititm of a 
celebrated grammarian named Topadfivs, who flourished in the 
twelfth century. M- Buruours translation is preceded by a 
very interesting preface, in which this work i* compared with 
the great poems which it, in a measure, resembles. The stylo 
of the Malmbh/irata and the R Am Ay ana, M. Burnouf considers 
to be the style of the epo]iec—simple, animated, broad, and 
often sublime; whereas the style ot the Bhugavata is laboured 
and exaggerated, showing considerable variety and high colour¬ 
ing, but exhibiting more warmth than depth. Exception is, 
however, made in favour of passages in which the author ex¬ 
presses his own experience and faith whilst celebrating that of 
his hero. The subject is Vishnu, but especially Vishnu living 
on earth as Krishna, whilst he is, at the same time, identified 


1 Wlbo&f* Wortfl h t&I. IS* pi\ iae i 
189. 
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with the abstract idea of Deity* Vishnu is the Punish a and 
Hiraiigayarbha of the Vedas, the Iswara of the Upnmshack, the 
inspirer of the MahfthMrai% the spirit of the Siiiikhva doctrine. 
The habit of finding points of union between diverse objects is 
indeed carried to such excess as to cause much confusion, But 
M. Bumuuf observes that each picture or episode taken singly 
will reward attention. The whole Purina may be regarded ns n 
collection of hymns, philosophic fragments and legend*. 1 

This mingling of metaphysics with legend and poetry is charac¬ 
teristic of Sanskrit literature. Bui as the philosophic poet soars 
into those lofty regions of mental activity, in which it is no more 
possible for man to maintain spiritual life than it i* for kirn to 
breathe on the highest summit of the Himalaya, the result is, 
that reality is lost- M, Burnoiif feels, however, deeply interested 
in the fact, that a pmpEe should exist, and should for so long 
have been elisting P to whom such compositions :«.s the Blidgavata 
serve as mental nourishment He expresses amazement that 
a nation, rich in spiritual gifts, and endowed with peetdisr saga¬ 
city and penetration, should devote all their faculties to the 
examining of questions which cannot be solved, and who never 
feel roused to full consciousness of power unless the object pro¬ 
posed be unattainable. He goes on to observe, that all history 
shows that the first use which man makes of his intelligence is 
to speculate on the incomprehensible, and to suppose that he can 
explain everything whilst yet he knows nothing.* "But/ 1 he says, 
“ the most celebrated nations of antiquity quickly gave up such 
sterile attempts, and directed their attention practically to objects 
bearing on humanity; They abandoned to a few enthusiasts that 
mental speculation which will ever be the glory of human thought, 
because they discovered that it was incapable of maintaining the 
life of communities of men. But India never steadily entered 
on a practical course; she placed herself under the tutelage of a 


1 BuftiOuf, Pnifift', rol, L p, 
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i icver-cii ding lucwfifiioii of Rishis and poets, who fed her wills 
talcs of gods until she rami, no tiling for histories of men; and 
the result has been, that tins great India has never eared tn 
know her own past history, or to transmit records of the present 
to posterity, 1 * 

In the BhiLgavnLa, the assembled Hishis, calling upon Suta (or 
the bard) to give information on the usual divine subjects, he 
begins with Bhag&vat, which mentis Vishnu, Hart, or N&rayann, 
by the appellation of Bliugavat, 

Suta praises the Xtisliis for enquiring about this Being who 
gives the soul repose, and tells them that when Devotion takes 
Bhogavut for its object, detachment from desire is quickly effected. 
Whereas the strictest observance of duty, which results not in 
devotion to Vishnu, is lost labour* 1 Pleasure, or even truth, 
which ends in this life, has no real value ; but when the wise 
attain that knowledge which excludes duality, some recognise it 
as Brahma, others recognise it as Paramsltmuii, whilst the persons 
now assembled perceive it to be Bhsgavat. And if they have 
indeed attained this knowledge, they recognise Bhagavat ns the 
Supreme Spirit to be dw elling within their own individual spirits. 
The worship of Hfiri (Bhsgnvnt or Vishnu) is, therefore, the 
strict duty of every condition and class of men. Meditation, of 
which Vishnu is the object, is like a sword cutting the cords 
winch enchain a man m i^lf-consciousncss. Vishnu, as Krishna, 
descends into the hearts of men who recite his actions, and expels 
evil inclinations. And the man who b free from evil inclinations 
and worships at holy places, acquires bhakti f or inextinguishable 
faith; and Ids heart, resisting the attacks of desire, cupidity, 
and other vices, repo&ca in tranquillity on the bosom of Good¬ 
ness* 

The main purpose of the Bh&gavata-Pnrflna is to show that 
Bhagavat or Vishnu is the Supreme Being, manifested under many 
forma. 

1 Hum c^kf, &hlft&TvAl Rvium wol. i + brak ii. pp. 1 — 13, 
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As It is ona m<\ iha same fire which seines wherever wood is kmdfcd. 
so tljs Spirit of the Universe U one, altliougli manifested in every sepa¬ 
rate crentim\ 

Creator of worlds, b£ preserver them by the aid of Goodness, loving 
to lissome, in tho sjmrts of his incnnmti<>TM, the form of god, or man. or 

■mitwnl a l 


III Book III* Vishnu is described in accordance with modern 
Hindu representations. He sleeps for ages, on a rnuch funned 
by the kin- of serpents, At length the subrile molecules of 
elements sham-bed within his substance are evolved through the 
stalk of a Lotus. \\ it bin the flower Brahma appeared us Creator, 
lie sits in the centre of the lotus flower, and, looking to all 
tjuarters, lie takes four faces, corresponding with the four quarters 
of the horizon. Feeling compassion for men, he permits them 
to see the lotus-mark on his feet* His garment is yellow, like 
filaments of the kadnmba flower. lie wears a necklace and 
bracelets of infinite price. He is BJifigftvnt, nu epitome of that 
which moves and of that which tnovctli not. 51 

Ill the ninth chapter, the hymn which Brnhmii chanted is 
recited. It sets forth that oil fear and distress, whether caused 
hv family or friends, or by desire or cupidity, or by such erroneous 
notion* us cause a man to say, 11 this is mine;" all such evils will, 
endure until the world socks relief at the feet of Bhigavat. 

The closing word* are: 

“Adoration t a Blags vat, who is that tree cf the world from which 
isstiehhrco stems ; one to create, cue to preserve, and one to destroy the 
universe" 3 

These slight sketches will suilice to show that Pnrfhas arc in 
truth a recast of older works with additions adapted to Inter 
times, and that they are intended to answer the same purpose 
as the great poems, which also were epitomes of knowledge re- 


1 Bumtiuf, BygHrrtlui^PiiriJiB, book * Ibtdg tqL L p. 363, 
^ 1 Ibid* Tfll i ji„ 305. 
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liparsed on public occasions for tin- imr ruction of societ y, Every 
Iliudu knows something of the Paninas, 3)ul even many Pundit 
know them but imperfectly ; and as they are voluminous, and 
eighteen in number, passages from the BhAgavutn and the 
\ i> lii ti ELre i ls l ll 11 y solcct ed„ ' 1 \ I os t B rd 1 s m ti ns ,** says S*rr>fesssi r 
^ i Is on, " who pretend to scholarship are acquainted with tvi u 
or more of them [the Parti ima); and particular section*, m the 
lh L Vi-Mahiitmya ± are amongst the most popular works in the 
Sanskrit language. Prayers from them have been copiously in- 
traduced into a!) the breviaries; olwcrvanec^ of feasts and fists 
are regulated by them; temples, and towns, and mountains ami 
rivers, to which pilgrimages arc made, owe their sanctity to 
legends for width the Purimns, or the M&Mtmyfis, [works 
asserted, often untruly, to lie sections of them), arc the only 
authorities; and texts quoted from them have validity in civil a* 
well as religious Law.” 1 

The Purines must, therefore, command the interest of all those 
who desire to know the sources from which the majority of even 
pjod, learned, and religions men in India derive religions doc¬ 
trine. 

Of the Tautens we should hesitate to treat, for Professor WiJ- 
sou speaks of the "mystical and debasing rites,"—"founded 
upon the class of w orks called Tantras,” ami says that the latter 
exercise f< a most baneful influence upon the manners and prin¬ 
ciple* of the Hindus"* Vet the knowledge which Sanskrit 
scholars in general possess of these works h stih very limitccL 
and we may hupe, therefore, that there arc exceptions to those 
which V\ lIsou had in his mind when passing this sever a judg¬ 
ment; but, in a general way, it would appear that, whilst the 
P'H-mas are handbooks or compendium* used by the more 
educated, the Tajjfcma are compendium* patronised by the lm 
respectable members of Hindu society. 

' Olfonl Lectures, p> Lia (Works, val U. u. fi-SL 
# 7 Ibid, P- 3U ( Wnriw, rut ii. 84). 
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CHAPTER XIV* 

KELIOIOUS SECTS. 

iiV frrfj'DHJ rorM* in'fA /VniiHi.T,— /TfAu* -THff Sim tfr r<n forprif ml if rjMf fJ 

(JB r>, ; ir <M KiHri ^irr.~MffivH OI tfrijAjid-.— MAmdmMjtii —^iwjimw.-FIjAKii- 
tfonAip <£*£««/— JJfMd / lr WflUdVAr/rya#. Gficr perky—ifAtfi-J'f 

_jfijfoV,—MuoA 1 .-—ZVi-M--- wft,— Jfruirf in i tiff Ritan* A cM- 

riftu.— F&ffhiiir i&rtrine rf mV A rqju.-JHs»d tfrfi.— 

hnrgu-1*$j%—QodM r-foifl, Gnir*^ Av^Z-par, ^ pa# hwa/. 

Skcts arose tmiTiltaneoufily with the Purinns, each sect, like 
eoHi Furftna/bcmg devoted to the worship of some popular form 
of one of flic chief deities. This in shown sts wut-li hy audcut 
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architecture ag by written works j the one and the other equally 
ind]eating, that after Vedic worship and Buddhism disappeared, 
religion iu India was represented by manifestations of Vishnu 
and manifestations of Siva, At first these gods were regarded 
oa allies, though not as equals, but gradually they became fierce 
rivals ; that is, the wondiippcrs of the one cherished fierce enmity 
against the worshippers of the other. 

Both Vishnu and Siva were, in a manner, elaborated nut of 
gods (or personified epithets) met with in the Rig-Veda, and ft 
certain resemblance may lie detected between the taint tracing 
ill the Ved& and the developed god in the Plirimu. In flic Rig- 
Vetln, Vishnu is the ** wide-stepping*" 1 His steps make room 
in the shy. When India is about to slay Vrittra, be says, 
« Friend Vishnu, do thou stride widely/'* And when wanting 
room lor his thunderbolt, he says again, 11 Friend Vishnu, stride 
vastly } Sky, give room fur the thunderbolt to strike; let m shiv 
Vrittra and let loose the waters.” 3 Vishnu is celebrated for 
having strode over this universe, making three steps; " iu three 
places he planted Ids step, 1 ’* which is explained by the Hindu 
commentator as meaning that Vishnu was the sun, who ptouted 
oue foot at rising, another on the meridian sky, and a third mi 
the bill at setting- " Vishnu, the unconquerable preserver,” is 
another epithet applied m the hymns to Vishnu- "Sages con¬ 
stantly behold,” says another Rislii, " that highest position uf 
Vishnu, like uu eye fixed in the sky."* 

In the two great heroic poems Vishnu still beam tins cheerful, 
friendly character, the difference being, that in the HAmi'iyaiin he 
is represented by Rflma, and in the Muhalihiiratu by the warrior 
Krishna. Many years ago, I’rufcssor Lassen observed, that it is 
only "in certain sections, which have been added for the purple 
of enforcing their divine character,” that Krishna is made to hear 


1 Muir, Orig. BmwVril 1 ., rnL.it.pp. 
AS, 5 -1. 50. 

1 It,V. ir. IN, 11. 
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the rhiLmeter of Vishnu; and he observer further, on ° the un¬ 
skilful manner m which these podges arc often introduced, . - - 
how loosely connected with the rm of the narrative, ami how 
unnecessary they are for its progress/* The ascription to indi¬ 
vidual and peruana! deities of the at tributes of the one universal 
and spiritual Supreme Being, is an indication,' Professor W il^m 
observes, lf of a ktCT date than thcYedas, certainly, and apparently 
also than the Ihlmfiynisa, where Rama, although an incarnmion 
of Vishnu, commonly appeals in hi? human character alone /' 1 

Altogether, it seems probable that the establishment of an 
elaborate Vishnu-worship was coeval with the Pmfcmis, but die 
interpolated passages in tin poem* act like the shadows which 
foretell coming events; and in tlie Kfimftya™, record is made of 
a trial of strength between Vishnu and Siva. The gods requested 
Brahma to find out which were the stronger. For tin* purpose 
Brahma created enmity between the two* A great and terrible 
fight ensued: each was eager to conquer the other. ^ Siva's 
bow of dreadful power was then relaxed, and the three-eyed 
Mnhadevu was arrested by a muttering. These two eminent 
deities being entrealeil by else re^rjublrd gnd*, Kis.liss, and Chiu 
ranxtSj then heoetne p(n rfied. Seeing that the bow of Siva had 
been relaxed by the prowess of Vishnu, the gods and Ri*his 
esteemed Vishnu to be superior."* But tlie passage Indicates 
that Vishnu-worship was not yet well established. 

Neither docs architecture afford proof of an early date to 
Yi shim -worship; for we learn from !Mr. Fergusson that lie lias 
discovered no temples to Vishnu which can with certainty hr 
attributed to tut earlier date than the beginning of the seventh 
century, a.»p " 5 


* Tlio fiho*c ii rited from Mi\ Muir*# 
I ram^luE iuu of Oii* pit eh sit p. 

14 -, toI iT,p of hi* Or- jr.Vi'i I Sun -Lnt 
Text*, lu ^ nol# Sir.. Wn.Y tfHOti'J tliC 
*ame Chfrbiim g'Llfe'rn by Wilunn ill tfeo 
(iFcfai'e 1 m \m V i - 1 1 i n i d“i inin rv t ]>. is. 
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The temples at Grksa are among the most mid cut of Hindu 
buildings mill those now fir voted to Siva show sign* of having 
originally borne the shell skidd and club, which. art! the in sigma 
of Vhdum. The great maws of buildings in that rdigioua region 
were obviously erected in honour of Vishnu; and on nadi side 
the doorway of every house in the celebrated city cl Blmvanes- 
Wars there is a hind of little altar, about two or three feet high, 
sis aped like a temple, the top of which is hollowed out and filled 
with earth to hold the tuhsi plant* The oldest of these temples 
was built A*tL 657. 1 



Sii j. with wum. Kt-..>ni m sculpt un-d iiudia nn tin? l-iI nor of teiupk y 
Bi^ottL—T oi*^j4 Rajai: .riiAir, vol iin p- 707+ 


If, uoW| in like manner we endeavour to trace Siva from $mnll 


1 Lp In USi]wif 3 l11]i;L til! 1 li• Lilli l-FEEiplin 
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not know of n tlngltf tostunn of u con- 
Tvrahm tBv Ollier xmjp 2 anil eras tLms 
gtviU ti-n.pli: i-f lkthnllcitwAr (nr Mhu* 
TrtnL^WJUH) uJJptUrH to Lnte iLliiilTjnm 


ci limitiir canv«iicn t though dot lio-rni^ 
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hoginiringq in; the Vedas, we discover him as Rudrsi. lor the 
working out of this? identification ve must refer to Mr. Muir . 1 
Kudin means terriblej and is one and the £*ame with fire and 
storm ; and ityra, a Sanskrit word for terriblej is an epithet 
applied equally to Agni. Itudra, and Siva. Advancing from the 
Vedas to the epic poems, we find Siva a stem fanatic,—one who 
renounce* earthly pleasure and strives to win heavenly power by 
self-inflicted pain, lie is, a* it were, the prototype of the ma- 
gicians of kitropc who obtained spells by solitary vigil- hi later 
Limes Siva is the philosophic god; his third eye is the eye of 
contemplation. His w orship is grave and gloomy, and has never 
attracted the worship of the populace 

The worship uf Siva is, in upper India, far less popular than 
that of Vishnu. A few great temples, dedicated to this god, 
have been celebrated; that of Samnnili, in (iuzerat, being one, 
and that called Yisweswara, in Benares, another. But Professor 
\\ f i ]^>n Bays, but little veneration is shown at these shrines. 
The worshipper lirst walks round the temple, keeping the right 
hand to it j he then enters the vestibule, and strikes two or three 
times upon the bell; “then advances to the threshold of the 
fihrine, presents his offering* which the officiating Brhhmfcu re¬ 
ceives, mutters ioaudibly a short prayer, accompanied with pros- 

tendon.There is nothing like a religious sendee; and 

the rapid manner in which the whole is performed, the quick 
succession of worshippers, the gloomy aspect ni thn shrine, and 
the scattering about of water, oil, nncl faded How era, inspire any¬ 
thing but A: clings of revere ace or devotion 

Professor Wilson is much struck with the absence nf interest 
in Si vn-wciralrip; and he says, in his later Lecture given at Oxford, 


6 Muir, Ori*. s«rm. T,, wd, in rk. iiL 
* Wfl Qtack tisuc-li Ttriety IM Usd rcpre* 
F^Eitflli-DD* mmU' ai Situ. In pcwniF, lift 
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1810, that in northern India temples to Siva are mean and 
little frequented, and the worship lias no Loltl on popular affee- 
lion: it is not interwoven with the amusement of the people, 
nor must it be imagined that it oflefs any stimulus to impure 

passions.”."There are no secret rites, no mysterious 

orgies celebrated in its honour?* 1 

When wo touch oil the various sects of Siva- worshippers in 
southern India, we shall find more prominence given to the wor¬ 
ship of this god; hut in the presidency of Bengal it appears to 
have been from a remote period what it is now, 11 the religion of 
the Brahmans?* Sambhu is the name by which Siva is called 
in the dramas: and "StunWtu,** ! says Professor Wilson, “is 
declared by Mann to be the presiding deity of the Bntltnianieal 
order?* s 

We now proceed to indicate some of the sects, into which the 
worshippers of Vhlnni and Siva separated. 

Beginning with the Vcdshnava sects, we find the most impor¬ 
tant to be the Bfimfraujns, a sect founded by R&rofcauja Achnrya, 
for the worship of Vishnu as Mma. This Yaishimva reformer 
lived olwut the middle of the twelfth century. Legend declares 
that he was an incarnation of the serpent Scsha, and that his 
chief compsudons were in like manner embodiments oi the discus, 
ntnec, and lotus of Vishnu. He was born in the south of India, 
niul lived there until he had composed his principal works. He 
then travelled, and disputed with those who professed adverse 
creeds, often reclaiming shrines from Siva, especially the cele¬ 
brated temple of Tripeti. After his travels he returned to his 
native country in the south, and when persecuted by the Chois 
ll-Yjii, took refuge with the .bun Sovereign of Mysore. 

Ha nuii i uj a fun tided numerous Maths, which are learned, con- 
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vpiitual efitablkknaenta, mid instituted seventy-four Gumships 
(resembling professorships] union pi his followers* In addition 
cu the temples appropriated to Vishnu eliii! his consort, and l heir 
several form*, including Rama, Krishna, ficc., it h> the custom of 
the Eiluifuujjas to act up images of rnctnl or stone for daily wor¬ 
ship within their bouses which they decorate with B&iogruni 
stones and tuhisi plants- 1 

"The most striking peculiarities m the practices of this sect 
are the individual preparation and scrupulous privacy of their 
meal*: they must not cat in Cotton garments, but haring bathed, 
must put on woollen or silk. The teachers allow their select 
pupils to assist them, but in general all the Ramanujas cook tor 
themselves; and should the meal during this process, or whilst 
thrv are eating, attract even the looks of a stranger, the operation 
is instantly stopped, and the muds buried in the ground. A 
similar custom prevails amoupt some other classes of Hindus, 
especially cif the Rajput fimiillni, hut is not carried to so prepos¬ 
terous an extent/ 1 

Dr. Buchanan speaks fully of these people in his work mi 
Mysore, and mentions their popular hooks written in the local 
dialect. 

The Ramanujas arc not numerous in the nuri.ii of India, v. here 
RamaTiLLud is better known. He w:is nut fin immediate succes¬ 
sor, hut appears tt> have been one of the same school, and tu 
have taught at the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, a.p. llh disciples worship the Mma (or 
Elnmacdiaudra] of the Rimiiyana, and reverence also Sitii, Laksli- 
muiip and Haim mat, as being connected with Vis him in that 
manifestation, Khimiiiand spent a considerable time in visiting 
the- more important places in India, and is said to have quarrel! ssl 
with the Ramanujas and set up a new m:et, because when be 
returned from Ids travels the brethren of h\& inouasterv declared 
that lie must, in his wjuidcriugs, have been violating their strict 
1 Wilton, voL i. pp. Ai—&% 
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rules* about private ineaLs^ and refused, therefore] to let him eat 
with them . 1 Maths or monasteries were a grand feature in the 
sect^ worship of this period* Some monasteries were independent 
of temples, but every temple of importance! whether dedicated 
to Vishnu or to Siva, appears to have been surrounded by Courts 
containing cells for monks or priestei and to have included ti 
choultry or great hall. Sheds wore! hi addition, provided for 
the accommodation of mendicants (or travellers), who came or 
went at pleasure, no restraint being ever put upon personal 
liberty.* The whole was arranged on the plan of the Buddhist 
Yilukraa, to which they succeeded. The math or monastery in 
which Rftm&nand henceforth lived and taught, was at Renans, 
whiru rnaiiy maths, were also established by lus followers ; ami 
the L'anchAyat, or council of these maths, is the chief authority 
amongst the Rftmavats of the whole of upper India, The superior 
of the math is called a Muhaut ; the office sometimes descends 
in tlic line of posterity,, but is more often obtained by election. 
Thousands of persona assemble upon these occasions, and the 
business occupies not less than ten or twelve days* Most of the 
maths or monasteries have endowments of land, but except at 
Benares they arc usually poor. Lay votaries often contribute 
to their aopport* Sometimes the community enters covertly 
into trade ; and food vosts jit tie or nothing! being chiefly supplied 
by the rscL 1 ! &c.* collected daily as alms. 

** The ten a tits of these maths/' says Professor Wilson, “ par¬ 
ticularly the YuUhnavas, arc mo^t commonly of a quiet, inoffen¬ 
sive character! and the Mahanis (auperiora) especially, arc men 
of taltints and respectability* although they possess occasionally 
a little of that ^M-import&noe, which the conceit of superior 
sanctity is apt to inspire/** But he adds that there arc excep¬ 
tions to Lids innocuous character., for that robberies* and even 
m orders, have been traced to these religious i^tnhSi slime lit*. 

1 II H. Wilton 4 * wort*,™!. I. j» r 4G. f - II. H. Wilson 1 * wort*! ToLLp. 5^ 
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The Himfivnts differed very little in doctrine from the Kama- 
nujas. They wor&llipped Vishnu a* Kama (or IMmachnndrri). 
and they reverenced the Salagram stone and the lulasfc plant. 
The chief delation appears to have been, a relaxation of the 
ordinances winch Rftmftuanil had found so inconvenient; and 
the Ramtivats, in consequence, 11 admit no particular observances 
with resjicct to eating or bathing" They are very numerous 
on the plains of the Ganges, admit all castes, and, with the 
exception of the Kajputs and the military Brahmans, consist 
chiefly of the poorer and inferior classes. 

Theao and the other sects hitherto mentioned are *' aacetie ** 
hut there are sects of a very different character which attach 
themselves to the worship of Krishna in conjunction with Kadlni p 
or to Krishna as Blia^GopSUttj " the infant Krishna. 11 This wor¬ 



ship of the infant Krishna in practised by a very numerous sect 
called, from the title of its teachers, the Gokulnstha Gusiiing* 
The original philosophic portion of its tenets was taught by 
Vishnu Sw&mitif who is said to have been horn a>ik 1478, He 
admitted only BriUimans, and Jinlhmnus, moreover, who had 
become Siiiinyasi iss. Uc was foKowtd, though not perhaps im¬ 
mediately, by Vollabha Swfuum, who nestled originally at frakul. 
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near Mathurft, on the Jumna j and from him tin? sett obtains 
Ue name* of VallahliacMryoa and Goknlastha Gosaiun, devotees 
of the place called Gob id. 

YidlahhuehArya made many journeys, bnt finally settled at 
Benares, ivlierc ut length, I taring accomplished bis mission, lie 
is said to have entered the Gauges and ascended to heaven, in 
the form of a brilliant flame.' 

Tin- most important innovation introduced by Vailablsficluin a 
and the Gossans is, tluit privation formed no part of sanctity, 
and that the teachers and disciples should have costly apparel 
and choice food, and should indulge freely in the pleasures of 
society. This dangerous doctrine has led to much vice, and to 
llic formation of a sect culled the YallabhfteliAryns, which has 
attained lately & degree of unenviable notoriety at Bombay, in 
consequence of a noble protest entered against them by Mr. 
Karsandns Mulji in a native newspaper, entitled the Sntya- 

Prakiisa,—" light of Truth:" Bombay, 21 *i October, I860. 
Mr. Karsandfc Mulji pronounces the tenets of the YtdlabMehfU 
rya* to be " heterodox/ 1 '-—at; variance with the "primitive religion 
of the Hindusand all the heat- informed Hindus will join with 
ub in thanking Into for having raised the question. 

The YolbtbhAehflrvaa or Maharajas contrive to found their doc¬ 
trine lpu the tenth ltook of the BMgavota-Pux&iia, which contains 
a history of Krishna, and is published separately under the name 
of :t From Sugar, or t he Ocean of Love." “ Doubtless its true 
character,” says Mr, Knrsnudas Millji, tf is symbolical or alle¬ 
gorical ; whereas the MaliAnVjaa, by interpreting it literally, have 
eon verted its abstruse significations into a erode ol vicious unmo- 
ralitv." 4 The work from which we quote Is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to literature for many reasons; amongst others, because 
it records the excellent judgment of Sir J. Arnould, the opinions 
of the press in all parts of Indin, and the Ijcliefof an enlightened 

1 Wilsun'i WGtle*p to]. L p. IJJI, l or YitLEnbliklulfVDi Lu Wfaimi Iftilis, 
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and wdl*bora Hindu that immoral doctrine ia not justified I >y 
the aacrcd writings of Hindus* 

A much lees objectionable form of V bhmi-worfitnp was icicuU 
rated by cm enthusiast! named Chaitauya, who was born a.li. 
1485. He vrfLH revered m an incarnation of Krishna! and wrote 
lon^ expositions in Bengali., into which be introduced Sanskrit 
texts on Faith {blink t.i). Clmitanya married the daughter of 
Vallahhtohftryaj but tit the age of twenty, haring fuJfilled Ms 
nidi gat ions to society, he became a professed devotee, or u Yai- 
rftgi/' meaning a person "devoid of passion oilc t wIkbc devo¬ 
tion lilts rendered him impervious to human emotion. Six years 
he spent travelling pud teaching ; then, for twelve years, he 
lived at Cuttack, where he energetically enforced the worship of 
Vishnu as Jaguriiirittn He practised Helf-denuri and meditation 
an Krishna to excess, and seems ultimately to have fallen into 
a state approaching to insanity, lie indulged in beatific visions; 
and in one of these, thinking that he saw celestial beings sport¬ 
ing in the sea, he walked into it, but was rescued bv a fisJmr- 
insm. Finally, however, he died or disappeared nlamt a.d. 1527, 

Another Vauduiftvtt teacher, to whom it is a pleasure to refer, is 
Kabir. u With unprecedented boldness/ 1 says Profit* Wilson, 
" hfe availed the whole system of idolatrous worship, and ridiculed 
the I earning of the Pandits and the doctrines of the Shftgtras, hi 
a style peculiarly well-suited to the genius of his enuntmucii.^ 1 
The indirect effect of his teaching was greater even than its im¬ 
mediate influence ; for KAuok Slifih, who ramblishcd the national 
faith of the Sildis, ^appears to have been chiefly indebted for 
Ids religious notions to his predecessor, Kabir” Kabir was 
cl a imed by the Mussulmans as of their ptasuasksn, hat he wus 
a disdple of Rdmiimnd; and when he died his Hindu disciple's 
burnt his body, and deposited the ashes in the spot now cal lid 
the Kabir Chnura, at Bennr**. A tomb was also erected to him 
hv the Mussulmans, near Goruckpore, where he died. Tim 

1 H. H. WiJ»on p !i worlj, roL i. p* isa. 
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KahSr-Pjmtlifo arc included amongst Y&ishnava sects, but addles* 
tlieir hymns to the invisible Kahir, 

Another Y flirthna vii sect wit? founded by r D4iHb& cotton cleaner 
of Ajmir. ".Draw yoiir mind forth from within/' he taught, 
"and dedicate st. to Owl; because,, if ye subdue the impcrfcc- 
tiums of your flesh, ye will think only of God*" Vishnu a* 
Binm was one of his names for God, for he says : “ DMft 
loved Rdiu incessantly) he partook of Iil* Spiritual essence, 
and cousiautly examined the mirror nlueh was within him. 1 * 
The DiWlu-Pantliis, like the Kabir-Pauthis, arc examples of the 
doctrine of Blinkti , which f as mentioned by Professor Wilson, 
was an important innovation introduced by Chaitonvn. Bhukli 
k "a term that signifies a union of implicit faith with Liiccssant 
devotion/ 1 When attained, it is more efficacious than subjuga¬ 
tion of passions, charity, or knowledge. It was, therefore, n 
dangerous doctrine, but one effect was that, as all men arc alike 
capable of faith and devotion, all castes most, by such sentiments, 
become equally pure. In accordance with this we find the cele¬ 
brated Dadfi to have been by caste a cotton cleaner; and that 
Tuku, with whom we must close our notice of Yaitim&va teachers, 
was a v&fif, or shop-keeper, Tnkumma is a M aril t hit poet, bum 
at the cud of the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He liver! in the village of Delni, about tan miles from 
Funah. He worshipped Vishnu as Rim* Vital, or Yitlioha. Ifis 
hymns express ardent love for Gtid, whose tenderness he de- 
aeribea as the tenderness of a mother for her child* To attain 
God, he says the heart must be lowly. <f Lowliness" ostites 
no mai/s cnw. Trees are carried awav hv the Ihsod, whilst 
rushes* remain- Religious ceremonies and outward acts have no 
]K>wcr, he holds, to release from sin. " Without faith/' says 
Tnbh, " all k vain/ 11 

If we tnm now to the sects which sire associated with Saivn- 

1 Tufclrfai, a Stink of nmcliitflUk. lly #\r AlttHltfcr Grnnl.—-Fnrinijs;liliv 
Bi!vL i w h 
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worship, we shall find the most important under the name gf 
Dumb. Dmulis [ire ascetics, rmifonmng to the way of life pre- 
scribed for SmmiyAsis in the code of Maim. The idea] Dirndl 
abandons home, takes up his staff and his begging^pot, and asks 
food in alms,—but only mure ecudi day. He learns patiently to 
bear disease, strives to know God and to fix his attention upon 
God alone. He is railed a Band! bcCaUftO he carries a small 
wand or ihind. Diiudis are not exclusively devoted to Siva, but 
those who are practical rather than speculative fF are most cor¬ 
rectly included amongst the Shiva sects /* 1 and amongst these, 
the worship of Siva as Bhairava is the prevailing form. The 
Daudl should live alone, and near to, hut not within, a city. 
Their qua tom is, however, io live in cities collected like other 
mendicants in maths. Although SanimYcds were the most holy 
of Brahmans, Hindus of any caste arc admitted amongst the 
D&ndfft. One peculiarity attaching to these people is, that they 
3 >nry the dead in coffins, or, when practicable, commit them to 
some sacred stream. The reason given for this te, that when 
the SanTiysW or Dandi abandons family life he also abandons 
the use of lire ; and it is observed, that the ascetic followers of 
Vishnu in the north of India (called VairAgw) do the same; and 
the class of Hindu weavers, called Yogis, appear to have adopted 
the similar practice of burying instead of burning the dead/ 

The Dasniiniis or Dasnftnii-Dandts are a division of the Dandis, 
which is said to owe its origin to the learned Sanktra-acbln a. 
This distinguished teacher was a native of Malabar, and his in¬ 
fluence in southern India was remarkable. He established nu¬ 
merous maths or monasteries in bis native country ; hut, as was 
the custom with the learned men ofliis age, lie spent much of his 
time in travelling, engaging in successful controversy, defeating 
the sects of Vishnu, and ex tending the worship of Siva, Toward :* 
the close of his life he visited Kashmir, the Saras wad river, and 


1 Wilson'* work*, ToL i. p. 19li r 
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the mcrcmtains. He is supposed to fmve lived in tin? 

eighth or ninth centuries. Many valuable works, chiefly com¬ 
mentaries, were written hy Sankara, and by descendants, who 
iipi^ar to have Iscloiiged exclusively to the mendicant classes and 
to Sankara-Liehutya; and apparently ma&t of the leading intel¬ 
lects of India took the abstiuct Siva as the type of Supreme 
Deity, but to this they added VedAnta, doctrine, and more or 
lesa of Yoga practice. Doctrine of this kind is also advocated 
by Ranminliun Roy, in his works on the Vedanta and the 
Upamshads. 

The beaut if id temples in western. India, described by Colonel 
Tod in the second veil nine of his ,f Rajasthan/* cue dedicated to 
Siva, III uu exterior niche of one of these temples at BttroIU 
he found the bas-relief of Siva, with eight arms, which we have 
given at page 261 of this chapter In another compartment he 
discovered the mi Id-looking Siva, wilh three heads, as bdow,— 
the third eye, typical of intellect, being very marked, 1 



Most distinctly opposed to the intellectual and spiritual belief 
adopted by Sankara was that of the Ch&rvfikas or materialists, 

1 For cliiddatum of Iho irifllra ittHuid Ilik fbjurr, vr\- ruuhl rstfer to Hr. Fur' 
gOHCifa remit wart, mi Ttvu und St'nwat WoftfiijiL 
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ihv disciples isf \ rihaspati* Siimetlimg of tlioir doctrine may be 
gathered from the drama called Prabodhachaiiclrodaya, of which 
r notice will lie found in mir action on dramas. 

But little more space tan he allowed for sects j for the horrid 
DurgA-plju and other noisy festivities winch smiaze Europeans, 
arc wimtmay bo colled idierration* from recognised Hindu wor¬ 
ship, These have never been countenanced by those whom we 
should consider as genuine Hindus ; wid well^edncatal unlive 
gentlemen uf the present day would not reckon these Rhpmi na¬ 
tion* as included in Hindu nation re l worship , 1 

H Tht Sflnrapdtas, tho&c w ho worship Efriyapati, the sun-god/* 
arc very few in number, and u Parody differ from the rt-s-t nf the 
Hindus in their general observances.” # * , . . Their necklace 
should be of crystal j they cat one meal without salt on every 
Sunday- and moreover, they cannot cat until they have beheld 
the sun.* 

And again, the worshippers of Gan™, the fat man with an 
elephant's trunk, can scarcely be considered a distinct sect. "AH 
Hindus, ill fact, worship this deity ns the obviator of difficulties 
and impedimenta; and never commence any work, or o(T on 
any journey, without first invoking his protection.” Rut (i-mesu 
is never, ire understand, the exclusive object of veneration.* 

Other tfods or goddesses are local or occasional,—as a gudd<-ss 
of small-pox or cholera, or of any other evil which strikes dismay 
into human hearts; hut such worship is usually confined to the 
more ignorant class e- a, 

1 Wilson 1 * works, voL i. p. ant [ > W.lwn, L i, ml. i. p. 26$, 
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Origin f>J Curff ,—Divimitif vf flrdhmmut tutt faught it i flftirf —lAdmfriouM 

/f^;u I frarfs * fiiifi; — Pen at 

ftwct t/wit**—Thrift Ural Sndriis ,— R^hl— Kshuttrigz *; Urujtai .itw; lifefrom 
birth to death 

The Code of Mmlu assumes that Drulimnna were created to 
study and tcadi the Vedas, and perform ^icrificc; Kuhattriyns, 
to protect the people; Yam us, to 1m? industrious; and Sudras, 
to lie senile. But in Sanskrit works, anterior to the Yujnr- 
Veda, no midi ayrtvin U to fn- (bund, 

18 
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Mr. Muir ho* collected many passages relating to the subject, 
ami finds it w olsimdiintly evident that the sacred boo&s of the 
Hindus contain no uniform or consistent account of the origin 
of castes* hut, on the contrary, present the greatest varieties ot 
speculation }** . * . . "the freest scope” Mr. Muir sap further, 
<* given by tbe individual writers to fanciful and arbitrary con¬ 
jecture / 1 1 

The common story is, that the cartes issued from the mouth f 
arms, tingle, mid feet of Brahma. In its oldest form this repre¬ 
sentation was probably an allegory. In the Code of Mann, and 
in the later works called Purfiins, the mystical import disappears 
and "the figurative narration is hardened into a literal statement 
of fact / 1 The concJnsion at which Mr. Muir consequently ar¬ 
rives is, "that the separate origination of the four caste* was far 
from being an article of belief universally received by Indian 
antiquity " Society was undoubtedly divided into a variety of 
ranks, classes and professions, but w;is not in tbe time of the 
hymns believed to Inive been derived from four distinct sources, 

"Qn the contrary, it appear* from a considerable number of 
passages, that at least the superior ranks of the community we re 
regarded as being of one stock,—the Aryan .” 4 * * * < * 

There ifi, in fart, no plea in Hindu sacred liook* for divine 
origin of caste; but there is much evidence that, from very early 
periods, Br&hmaus were assumed to be divine, as in the Taittirfya- 
Bruhnmiia it is written— 

F < The Pnlhroan piste ia sprung fr-tri the god*: the Sudra from the? 

Ararat 

The Sanskrit word for caste ia I t&tna, which means colour; 
and Proft sor Lassen suggested that the. prolribly betokened 
that difleience of complexion w*lh the ground of distinction of 

1 Muir, Ori^, &aiL*kril T,, vol L C^m3 ' Moir, 0rig. Snisakril T,, tdL L (2nd 
*1.), I BUS, pp. I5J>—lfO. ed t'= 1 
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crate,—the pale-coloured Hindus being at the top of the? crate- 
scale, mid the dark or ft black-skinned n aborigine at line lowest 
cud, 

Darkness of skin was, we have observed* often used as a term 
of reproach in Vetlic hymns, and ia applied to the enemies who 
neglect sacrifice, who arc sometimes further described as luring 
flat noses and indistinct speech* 

The Hindus came from the north, and were fairer than the 
people whom they found already hi possesion of the country of 
India; and the darker race was made subservient by conquest, 
“colour 31 * (var/ta) would naturally be regarded as a test of rank* 
The division of mankind into four chiMO* was* no doubt, at first 
it simple and convenient division, the four disses being the— 

Ecclesiastical , lMlmuuun 

Military . Kahatriyra* 

Industrial , Vaisyas. 

Servile * . Sfidras* 

We have already traced out some of the steps by which Brah¬ 
mans became the all powerful regulators nf society, as shown in 
their sacrificial Vedas, and their ritual legendary and mystical 
Bralimauas, They also made mica, called Kalpa-Sutras, to 
regulate the great public festivals; and prescribed Gnht/a -m 1 
domestic) ceremonies, by which the daily life of a believer was 
brought under the control of a spiritual guide, ur Guru. These 
rules' were given i i Grihijn-Siltraif, mid practices, ^anetioued by 
custom and tradition, were laid down by them in MmayAcktiriku- 
SMras* From the latter class of works, especially, resulted 
Dharma-Stbtrgx, or so-called code* of law, and amongst these 
codes, ilie most prominent is Bio " Code of Manu/ ? w hich forms 

1 SuU'rat JCnla-illwruLnrfS belonging j Mni JMmILt.—A. S. 1 ,-i 13:5 

ChngtnalJT to Otfthm V«?;lir Cliamriiw, <— 

hftT’ii bc*u bruugtit IO n«UL«r by Pri>- | 
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the subject of the present chapter. Social and religious duties 
arc to be recognised as synonymous, rfhumui being the word 
which designates law, whether social, civil, moral, or religions, 
A Dharma-Sastra for law-book) treats of three principal topics t 
AcMra, mbs of contact; vyuvahdru^ judicature; and prdyaa- 
chitifi, pctiMioe- 

There seems, then, to be no doubt that "the laws of Mann/* 
anrl the other metrical codes "arc founded on the habits am! 
customs laid down in the works complementary to the tJrUiyn 
works \ n which works "complete the Kalpa works; and without 
the Kalpa works the practical A edas would be impractical/* 
u Thus/' observes the writer from wham we hare been c|noting,, 
"the chain which links religion and polities together 11 is eom- 
plated. The codes show that " society cannot perform the duties 
prescribed in these sacred book* unless it possesses a king who 
watches over the safety of the people; but a king cannot exi ut 
without the produce of the I anti; hind, however, yields no produce 
without rain ; rain is sent down by the favour of the gods : sudi 
favour is obtained by means of sacrificial acts; but where there b 
no Hnihmah thciv is no sacrificial act : king and Jlnihnmn iliiiy 
close the circle within which the people has to obey the behests 
of both/ 11 

This view of early Brahma meal influence sufficiently explains 
the institution of caste We do not see it in the Code of Mann 
in its earliest stages; but tins Cotie is their genuine exponent, 
or rather matured representative; and it is one of the highest 
value, because it gives a freer and fuller view of Hindu life hi 
early periods, and of the occupations permitted and not permitted, 
than any other work to w hiefi we have access* 

The name, "Laws of Manu/ 1 somewhat resembles a 'pious 
frattd/ for Lhe "Law* ” arc merely the laws or customs of it 
school or association of Hindus, called the Milmivaa, who lived 

1 W«Umafti?J Rc™?ir far Jinui^p Ibftt, p. 20. On th* lii.'piiud Writing* uf 
Iliuduuin], 
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in the country rendered holy by ilie divine river Saraswatid In 
this district the Hindus first felt themselves a settled people, and 
in this neighbourhood they established colleges and hermitages, 
nr dsram&s, from soxue of wh ich we may suppose BrAhmanas, 
Upanbhfubj and other religious compositions may have issued; 
and under such influences we may imagine the Code of Mtuu to 
have been composed. 

The Mhnavas were undoubtedly an active, emerge Lie people, 
who governed themselves paid taxes to the king, established 
internal and external trade, and drew up an extensive system of 
laws and customs, to which they appended real ami imaginary 
awards. This system appears to have worked so well that it 
^as adopted by cither communities j and then the organizer* 
announced it a* lawn given to men by their divine progenitor, 
t he great Mami. They added passages, moreover, which assert 
the divine claims of Briihman*, and the inferiority of the rest of 
mankind. Such assertions are little more than rhetorical ftou- 
rl&ilies] for BrAhmans never were either so omnipotent or bo tui- 
amiable os the Cotie would represent them; nor were Sudras ever 

degraded. In Sanskrit plays and poems, weak and indigent 
IMltttuuft arc by no means infrequent; and on the other haiidj 
we meet with SAdras who had political rights - f and even in the 
Code, find the pedigrees of great mm traced up to Sudra 
ancestors. Practically, the Coda attaches importance to the 
men by whom the work of life was carried on, They lived in 
small towns and villages, defended from enemies by walls, fences, 
and embankments- On the boundaries of their villages, strong 
trees were planted,—^ the pipal, the ail, the paMsa, the udtttn- 
hsmi; and, further, to prevent disputes with neighbouring viU 
lages, it is decreed that— 

Lakes and wells, poob mid streams, ought alsu to he mode on the 
cc ed mou limits ml tompk^ dedicated to the gods,"* 


1 Ant* t rii. lit 
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Other laud-marks must he concealed under ground, as— 

** | iinrp pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, brso, ashes . . - * - 

« Arui substances of idl sorts, which die earth corrodes not, should be 
placed in jars not appearing (abo'-e ground). 

i* fly such marks, or by the ouuise of n stream, mid tong-coniiuned 
possession. the king may a^ortftiti the limit between tlm lands of two 
parties in litigation." 1 

The wolves and other wild beasts which inhabited circumjacent 
jungles, were probably the cause of the following cuaetineut, 
that within the walls— 

On oil sides of a village or small town, a space be left for pasture, 
in breadth either four hundred cubits, or throe coats of a large stick - 
and times that space round ft city or considerable town. 

*'Within that paste re-grouTii!, if oat tie do any damage to gram in a 
Held uitiiidosed with a hedge, the king shall not punish the herdsman. 

" Let the owner of the field enclose it with n hedge of thorny plants, 
over which n camel could not look ; and let him stop even' gup through 
which a dog or a boor could thrust Ilia bead. * 

Other law's again remind one that they were in an arid country j 
a#, penalties attached to injuring great trees,* to stealing the 
rope or the water-pot from a well, breaking down a cistern, 4 or 
to not making wells ami ]wiols, is sufficient evidence. 

There is no positive description of a town j but wc read of the 
treasury, the arse mil, the temple of a deity; of “ prisons placed 
m-ar u public road, where offenders may lie seen wretched or 
disfigured." And, amongst places much frequented, we hud 
taverns, bakehouses, victuallers' shops. And ngnin, wc read 
Ilf 41 squares, where font ways meet," large well-known trees, 
assemblies and public spectacles, old court-yards, thickets, the 
houses of artists, empty maiLsions, groves and gardens, as places 
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which must be watched and guarded, as likely to become the 
haunt a of thieves, 1 

Agriculture is treated with respect* and, according to the 
theory of the Code, was to he carried on by the caste called 
Vaisyas. 

“ Let the Taisya, Irnving been girt with bin proper sacrificial thread, 
and having married nn erpul wife, be always attentive lo his business 
of agriculture and trade, and U> that of keeping cattle.* 

*' Never let a Tafoya be disposed to say, * I keep no cattle. -s 

" If land be injured by the fault of the funner himself (as if he fails 
to sow it in due tuna),* he shall Ite fined ten times as much as the 
(king's) share luf the crop, that might otherwise have been raised); Lut 
only live times as much, as if it was the fault of his servants without 
hia knowledge. 4 

11 him Iptf- skilled likewise i ti l!it? lime mid manner of sowing 
seed, * * + , . And in the bad and good qualities of laud. Ld him 
al m perfectly know eLo correct modes of measuring mid weighing: * 

Let him Apply llic most vigilant cure to augment his wealth, hj 
performing his duty; mod with great uilidtmib let him give nourishment 
to *11 sentient ^rcatures.^ 

Tn other verges* introduced possibly at a Inter period* ^ k 
said that should a Brahman or Rshattriya he obliged hy distress 
to submit by thu nets of a VaLsya, they 

“ „ . , . must Avoid with care ♦ * * . . the liusine^a of tsllago, 

which giveas pain to sentient creatures* and is dependent on (the ktiiour 
of) others, 

“ Scime are of opinion that agriculture La excellent; lml it la a mode 
nf EutebtCHCO whit* the trt?novnknt greatly bhme s fur tlioiro^montked 
pieces of wood not only wound the earth, hut the cr^atora dwelling 
in it, r t 

The tract of hud on which the Minjwws dwell, although 

1 Mura, v*- 264 , 
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named Brabmilvarta p ft abide of the gods/ p mid ever has 
Wen, a dry mud Handy district, in which little would have grown 
without the aid of agriculture. This accounts for the verv early 
invention of drill-ploughs, a model of which was exhibited at the 
Great Exhibition in 1851/ and for the manner in winch tliese 
ancient formere economizedj not only the seed but the soil 
** Riee-plants/ J they say, u mature in silty thy»; ,J therefore, 
in the same ploughed field husbandmen sou the seeds of plants 
winch require transplantation: such as “mutlga, tils, mfiaka, 
barley, leeks, and BUgar-cflnea i " which would lie planted OLit long 
before the riee-pkuta bad come to maturity/ 

Spinning was already a common occupation for women; for 
it is said, that if a man goes abroad and leaves his wife without 
support, she must"subsist by spinning "* The necessity of keep¬ 
ing cotton threads moist whilst spinning is also alluded to; as— 

"Let the weaver who haj received ten pdfts of cotton-thread, give 
them Uck bcreused to eleven, by die riee-imUir, Jfce- hPi 

Of manufacturer p we shall have more to say in our chapter on 
commerce, products, and manufactures ; hut amongst the manu¬ 
facturers or artizaiis* w r e find the jeweller prominent in the days 
when these laws of the Manama were instituted* The village 
jeweller seems to have worked then as he does now,—sitting on 
the ground in the open air, with an open fire and the simplest 
tools imaginable. The Code i* justly jealous of his honesty, for 
it says 

“ Tha mast pernicious of all deceivers Is a goli^taith who commits 
frauds ; tlao king skid! order bun to W cm pji;ee-ineiri wish razors, 1 * 3 '- 4 

Eveiy town or village had its own goldsmith, and often its 
own jscculiEir fashion of ornamentation. 


1 Itfh nit* ofCiHbt Eiliibitjuik, i» r Ulj , 
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Cultivators, merchants* artisans, uud others pursuing indus¬ 
trial occupation** formed the village communityj which virtu ally 
governed itself. 

The Code desires the king,, iVnr the sake of preserving his do- 
minimis, to observe the following rules :—■ 1 

lJ Let him appoint a lorJ uf u»c town with its district, a lord of t-uri 
towns, n lord uf twenty, u lord of a hundred, and a lord of n thousand. 

■' Lh tins lord of one town ttitUj of LEh own seeord to die lord of 
ten towns any (robberies* tuwulw* or other) crib, which ari^o hi his 
district (and which he cannot suppress); and the lord of ten to the lord 
of twenty. 

iJ Then let the lord of twenty towns notify them to the lord of a hun¬ 
dred* and let tho lord of a hundred transmit the information himself to 
the lord of n thousand townships* 

“ Such food, drink, wood, and other articles, us by luw should be 
given each day to tha king by the inhabitantof die township, let the 
lord of one town receive ns bus perquisite* 

i¥ Let the lord of ten towns enjoy the produce of two plough ■lands (or 
as much ground as cm be tilled with two plough*, each drawn by six 
bulls); the lord of twenty, that uf five plough-lands; the lord of a hun¬ 
dred* that of a village or small to™ ■ tho lord of a thousand, that of a 
large town. 

" The affairs of those (townships) . , . * . lot another minister of 
the king inspect* ami * 

” In every large lawn or city, let him appoint one iu|w?rititeadeiii uf 
ell liffirirs, elevated in muk + formidnLlu in power* diutkmiiflLed ms a 
planet among stars, 

Ji Let that governor from time to nmo survey all the rest In person, 
. , P # . and know tbeir conduct in their several district’s. 

4r Since the servant* of the kiug whom hu has appoint' d guardim^ of 
districts, aiv gone rally knaves, who -em! witeti bekng* to other men; 
from such knaves let him defend hi* peopled * 

This ofiite is now usually nterdaed hy a head mm L called the 
Ptifof [Paffljj or in same places i'hattdhdri or McmdaL Mr. 
Elphinstutic* speak* of this village despot us the successor of the 
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tin^s agent appointed in the Code. The office has now lieconic 
hereditary* and in point of fact, lie ri rattier the representative 
of the people than the agent of the king* He is still, however, 
recognised in the latter capacity; and the Government often 
exercises its right, by deter mining which individual, out of the 
privileged family p shall succeed to the office. The headman of 
the village still receives a certain allowance from the king ur 
government, hut the greater part of his income is derived from 
fees paid by the villagers. 

This system is no longer found in every part of India; hut 
there is reason to believe that it once prevailed throughout the 
country, and that each village had its own officers, who signed 
their names with the tools they used. 1 They were—the registrar* 
watchman, Cartwright, washerman, barber, goldsmith, and poet, 
who also serv ed as schoolmaster.* And in farther evidence that 
the institution originated with the Hindu mind, and went with 
the Sanskrit-speaking people just wherever they went, we have 
the statement of Sir Stamford Baffles, that Bali, an island to the 
cast of Java, possesses the Sanskrit language, Brahmanicol re¬ 
ligion j find municipal institutions* Again, m Java are village- 
associations, bearing the Indian name, Nagri, which Mr. Craw- 
furd mentions as corporations governed by officers of their own 
election. This system k noted also by Sir Charles Metcalfe, as 
giving the indentmctihle atoms which last where nothing else 
lasts,* 

The chief connection of these communities with the general 
Government was, that whilst they paid taxes the king was re¬ 
quired to afford them protection in case of w ar, 

"Asa taeehi the suckling calf, and Utc bee* lake their ns [and feiMl little 
b v little, thus must a king draw from his ihuninkuLs m fUtniuil revLime, 

* H Of pattli?. of gems. of gold and ftilvnu (added each year ro the uaipifal 

| ^Dr.Boylu'flkduredn tlitfCJrral [ : Sir i\ llXmlfe, Hrport or 
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Bto^k,) a fiftieth part may be tuhon kj the king; of grain an I'lgluh 
part, n sixth, or a twelfth* (neeording to the diffiffwiis* of Lhe toil mid 
ibe tobour timmsotj" to cultivate iL) 

« [{ ti ttijiy also t&ku a sixth put of the dear annual, iticrw&a of trees, 
fteehmeat, honey, okriftod butter, perfumes, medical gubstuuns, liquids, 
Jluwere, roots, and fruit. 

>* Of gathered leaves, potliorbs, grass, utensils made with feather or 
cane, earthen pots, and all tilings made of atone-' 1 

A revenue which took tithe of flowers, fruit, and potherbs, 
would be intolerably troublesome in our large communities; but 
tins may not Lave been the case in the districts where it pre¬ 
vailed; and the arrangement* referring to trade, which almost 
immediately follow, have a most business-like, practical charac¬ 
ter. There is early evidence of trade in India. Merchants are 
alluded to in the Rig-Veda, although Rig-Veda Hindus were 
not apparently acquainted with the sea . 5 Hut from other sources 
wc gather, that the product* of India readied Greece iu the time 
of Homer; and Egypt, Jerusalem, and Pciaepolis, in the days 
of Joseph, King Solomon, and of Queen Esther. 

But although the advantages of trade were recognised by the 
Miinavas, they do not speak of the men who engaged in » with 
much respect. They were often, probably, of foreign or unor¬ 
thodox birth} and, even if born amongst Brahmanical Hindi**, 
they w ould be likely to adopt foreign ways, and to find Hindu 
inodes of worship too difficult for constant performance iu tlicir 
roving, gipsy life. And thus we read :— 

« Those sou* of lhe twice-born, who are said lo he degraded, and who 
are considered us low-bom, sludl subsist only by *udi employments ns 
I he twitsf-boru despise, 

« ftutus l_v managing horse*. . . , ■ Ainbnslilbus by earing d-Uordcrn, 
.... Mugadha* by travelling "iilt coereliMidiae." ’ 

Greater honour is given tu occupation* which could lie carried 
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on within sanctified precincts; and therefore, lending money fit 
interest: is one of the respectable means of acquiring property. 1 
Tratlc seems to hire been carried cm then by natives, as since 
bv Europeans in India, by a system of “ advances," The rale 
of Eidvancc was, however, placed under legal regulation, 

... A lender of money may take, in addition to bis capital,..... an 
eightieth port of a hundred by the month, 

„ Or h« may taka two in tlnj hundred by re me hi Wring the duty of 
good men; for by taking two in the hundred, ho becomes not a sinner 
for gain- 

<■ g e lna y thus lake, in the direct order of the classes, two in the 
hundred {from a Brahman), three (from ti soldier), four (from a Vnisya), 
mid five (from a mechanic or Sudra), hut never more as interest by the 
momb," e 

Itesipiwtiiig loons, the pe-payment of which is Bubjcct to the 
contingciicy of the safe arrival of goods scut by sea or by hull, 
au<i also regarding the price chargeable as frdghtj we read : 

i* A lender at intercut mi 4 the risk of) safe carriage, who has agreed 
on the place and titno r shall not recede such interest, if {bj Accident) 
tlie goods are not carnal to dm place, or within lb* time. 

"Whatever interest for price of die risk) shall bo pitied (between 
the parties* Ly men well i^qaidatfid with sea-voyages, or journeys by 
hmd, with times and with placeti, such interest shall have Iwg4 farce/ 5 

i* F or a \ m % passage P the freight mu hi be proportioned to plareti mid 
lime*: bat this must be understood of passages up ami down rivers. 
At sen there can bo no settled freight. 1 4 

Tolls at ferrys arc carefully determined:— 

»* The toll at a ferry is cme para for an empty cart; half a pans for 
u isiiin with a loud ; n quarter for a leust used in agricallure, or for a 
wrmiiiii : jmjlS an eighth for an unloaded mum 

t* Waggons filled with goads packed up, ahull pay loll iu proportion 
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In their value; but Tor empty ve-^els and bags, and for poor men ill- 
apparelled, u very anal! toll fehall bo demanded. 1 

11 But ci man who posses o loll-oUcg lal night), or who makes a (&]&$ 
cmimemtion (of rha articles bought), shall Ini fined. -dght li mesas much 
its their value / 1 

For persons in difficulties, or troubled for ready money, it 
appear* to have been the custom to pawn their griuds, or raiflt 
money on goods or land. Amongst many regulations on this, 
are the following :— 

IA , . . . . A pledge must not be used by forco* . - * - - thy pawnee 
so using U mast give up hi^ whole itttanest, or mmt jyitisfy the pawner* 
(if it be spiviled or worn (mt.) . . . . » 

Hi Neither tx pledge nor a deposit are lost to the owner by lapse of 
time, 11 * 

Only, if for ten ycars the owner sees hi* chattel enjoyed by 
others* and says nothing, that chattel shall not he recovered, 
irrtlftu the owner lie an infant or an idiot- Some of the regula¬ 
tions regarding pledges doubtless refer to the ease of men whose 
wants arc beyond their in tans, but more often they refer to the 
usual mnisaetfons of commerce, and arc made hi a pam-ticaU 
earnest spirit, showing tlmt they meet a want actually expe¬ 
rienced. 

■ l Interest on money, received jil otice (not mouth by moutit, or iky 
by day, m it ought) must never ^ more than enough te dunblu tiiL- debt 
(that i-, snore than the amount of the principal [add ut the saim time), 
on grain, on fruit, on won! or hair, on hensts of burden di'iil to be paid, 
in the same kind of equal value), it mu^t not bo more than enough to 
make the debt quintuple. 

jj Stipulated into rest beyond the legal rate, and different fruits the 
(preceding) rule, is invalid; tmd th^ wi^o csdl ii nn usnrous way tof 
lendingb the lender is entitled at moist to five in lh> hundred/ 1 

f< Interest upon intercut ” is objected to, also “ interest exacted 
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(as the price of the risk, where there is no public ilanger or dis¬ 
tress,”) 

*■ tie who caiiivit pay the debt (« the fixed time), and wUh« to 
renew the contract, may renew it in writing (with the creditor's asscol), 
if he pay all the interest then due,''* 

“lint if (by sorao unavoidable Occident) lie cannot pay the whole 
interest, he iiiit insert (us principal) in the renewed con I met so ranch 
of the interest accrued as be ought to par. * 

The prices of saleable com modules arc to be determined hy¬ 
men acquainted with such commodities, otic-twentieth of the 
profit on saks being due to the king. The verse which we next 
quote must be received with allowance. 

.. Let the king establish rules for the sale and purchase of nil market 
able tilings, having duly- considered whence they com* lif imported).and 
(if exported), whither they must I* mdl; how long they have been kept, 
what may In; gained by them, and what has ken expended mi ttrami" J 

It is tin interesting verse, inasmuch as it gives farther evidence 
of the importance attached to commerce; but we do not behove 
that if a king or other authority had seriously interfered with 
trade, there would ever have been any trade of sufficient iinjjor- 
tauee to have needed the regulations. 

In the s»«nc spirit it is ^niil that— 

» Once in live nights, or at the close of every half month (according 
to the nature of the Mixiirooditieri. let the king make a regulation for 
market prices in the present of those -experienced men). 

■■ Let all weights and measures be well ascertained by him, und once 
in six months let him reexrtiiiine them," * 

\Vc arc inclined to believe that, in point of fact, the "expe¬ 
rienced men” made the regulations, independent of the king. 
The money used is thus described 
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" Thos'' 1 jtaniea of copper, eilw, nntf grdd wi^kis, v«Hkb are com. 
sin mlv iL*£-d amonij men* far tht purple of vrorl-lly hudo- i^ 1 will now 
eorapreh eiidvoty ex\ itam* 

- 7Le very hthjiII mole which miiy W dfecorsoi m a franlwn [raftfog 
tlmiugli a lattiixi is the least visible qmintity. nuJ men call it iJ-TUrtFWM ; 

;■ of these tire sunpu-.'d to hr equal In weight r-« on.? 

minute poppy seed ; thrtv of those- soede are equal to one black BaustorcU 
gaed ; a&d three of those iflfit to u white mustard-seed; 

j * Sss white mas Lard seeds are eqiiid to a tnidfilc'sizeii barleycorn ' 
three such harteyeontB to «no raktUm, or seed of ihe 


We thus And flint one hemp-seed (jpuijs) was the weight 
ciJlied or rati, but the weight of hemp-seeds vary ac¬ 

cording to the soil and climate in which they tire grown, and 
tilt- length of time they have been kept, and the atmosphere to 
which they have been exposed. Consequently, Mr, Thomas 
found, "in attempting t© ascertain the relation of the weights 
of ancient and modem days, and to follow the changes that 
time and local custom may have introduced into the static laws 
of India," that the capital point to be determined was. the "true 
weight nf the rati, as it was understood and accepted when the 
initiatory metric system was in course of formation."* From 
the work just cited we learn also that, when the Mohammedans 
first entered Bengal, they found an exclusive cowrie, or shell- 
eiiiTCiiey, “ assisted possibly by bullion, in the larger payments, 
but associated with no coined money of any description.” 3 
According to Mmut, trade and banking were occupations n»- 
signed to V day as,—men who received "a second birth," and wore 
a sacred thread; but so many punctilious ceremonies were re¬ 
quired from men so privileged, and so many n<cftil occupation* 
forbidden to them, that from these causes, and also owing to 
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miicd marriage*, it came to pass that a coiai durable amount of 
tlir necessary work of life was carried on by men who wore no 
thread, by mised castes, or even by those whom the Code entitles 
“low-born.” 

Catching wild leasts in toils, or animals that live m holes, 
catehinp lifeli/ tuning elephants, 1 * 3 managing horses, and driving 
ears, are occupations to be followed by the low-lmrn. And even 
“striking musical instruments" joinery, masonry, painting and 
writing, are enumerated as mechanical employments permitted 
to one degraded, or to a Sudra in distress* 

On these, and on many other points, the theory of the Code 
sets up a most confused and narrow standard »f right and wrong. 
Hut men arc better than their theories; and, usually, where the 
Code is practical, a moral standard is recognised- We will instance 
tire regulations concerning drunkenness and gambling. "Cudgel- 
players, Irovcm, actors, and men addicted to griming or drink¬ 
ing," are cited as persons possessed by the bad or -I passionate 
quality. Drinking forbidden spirits is milked with the crime of 
killing a lin'd)man; and even smelling at any spirituous liquoi 
must be avoided by a Brahman, lest, " stupefied by drunkcu- 
ntaa o.he might rt pronounce a secret phrase of the 

Veda;” and— 

"When the diving spirit, or the light of liuty knowledge which has 
been infused into Ida body, has mwe been sprinkled with any intoxicating 
liquor, even his priestly character leava* him, aud lie sinks to the low 
degree df it Siulm. + 

Elsewhere it is said* that a twice-bom HlAfi must atone for 
drinking spirit of rfee by drinking spirit in flame ;* and that a 
drunken priest will migrate into the body of a word** 1 Drinking 
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water from :i vessel in which sjuries have been kept, or f^viuer 
away spirits, must be atoned for; and Lf a Brahman, " who hn* 
once tasted the holy puce of the moon-plant, even smell the 
breath of a man who has been drinking spirits;, he must remove 
the taint by thrice repeating the p(iyafri, while he suppresses his 
breath / 1 A soldier, merchant, or priest, drinking arak, mead, 
or rum, arc offenders in the highest degree/ 

Nevertheless, “stealing spirituous liquors / 1 or “materials for 
making spirituous liquor,” was punished as other thefts/ 

By no rice do the ancient Hindus appear to have been so con¬ 
stantly tormented as by gambling* “Learn at present,” says 
the Code, “the law concerning games of chance” 

Gaming, either with inanimate or with animated things, let thtr 
king exclude wholly ft™ his realm: both these modes of play cause 
destruction to princes/ 

** Such play with dittt {and the like)* *r bj matches ihttw> cu 
iiml cocksy amoEints to open tSaeft* asnl the king must ever he vigilant in 
suppressing both (mudos of play)* 

" Let the king punish corporally * ftl discretion B Will iho gamestei' 
and the keeper of a gamEngliomm, wlialher they play with iimiiinuuc or 

n nimn iftil things. 

GarntMers. public dancers, and singers, rcvilera of scripture, open 
heretics, sellers of spirituous liquor, Let him instantly Lonihh from tls-- 
town / 5 

And further, to discourage this and other vices, it is decreed 
that money 

*«, . . . . idly promised (lc musicians ami actresses), or lost at piny, 
nr due Tor spirituous liquors, the son (of lltu surety or tffibtdr) shiill not 
i in gepaml) he obliged lo pay.” 0 

Much pains is taken to enforce honesty. A man who puts 

' Manual, SSL 

% Ibid, £22, Ba t, S2& 

1 lbiU h tuL 15<J. 
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gooti grain at the top of his sack, whilst the grain beneath is 
must be punished, So must a washerman, who mixes the 
clothes of one |ierean with those of another* nr allows any one 
but the owner to wear them. 1 But many of the ptmiahmralt* 
announced arc rather lytiicroii^ than earnest. 

A man who steals gold from a Hrftbmnn mQ get sore fingers; 
u man who steals inched grain, dyspepsia; an unauthorised 
reader of scripture, dumbness; the stealer of a lamp, blindness.* 

Of the same character are the trails migrations which await 
thieves: 

-If ii man steal grain in the busk, he ahull U? bom a rat; if a yellow 
mixed metal a gander, 

« [f h e aiijsJ flfish'ineiiip a valtme ; if oil* an oildrinking beetle. 

4H If exquUate perfumes* n nnisk-rfli; if potherbs* a peacock: if dienal 
grain, a porcupine/' 1 


But these passages merely show the erratic and perhaps hu¬ 
morous clement in Hindu imagination. Truth and honesty arc 
enforced with earnestness and solemnity. “On the denial of 11 
debt, which the defendant has in court been required to pay/' 4 
witnesses must be called. Familiar friends p mound servants, 
those who have a pecuniary interest, and enemies, cannot be 
admitted as witnesses. 

*+ Ons wuin- uniKlotird with covetousness {and other vices), may (in 
some cast*) be the sole hv iuso^^ h and will have more weight than many 
women, Iconise female uniEehiEimdingR arc apt to waver ; or than many 
other men who hnvo Leon tarnished with Crimea. 1 ” 


A mull who gives false witness fulls headlong, after death, into 
u region of horror. Hi* soul gives evidence against him* and 
the gods Sec him- 


1 ilaiiUj visi. UCtl. 

* IbLlf A W—G 2 - 
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<J The sinful have wiid in their hearty ■ None sees us/ Yce. the g<*ds 
distinctly see them : imd so docs die spirit within their breasts, 

j - In cases where ud witness can in; hiuh between two partis opposing 
each other, th* judge may acquit knowledge of the tnilh by the oath 
of the parties, im-j if he emitiol hiiWwisej perfectly u^ertaiu ii.' 1 

The solemnity of :lei 0:1th is ihcn dwelled upon ; and it is said, 
that he “who takes an oath in vain, shall he punished in this life 
and the To increase the value of the oath, the judge i? 

directedj, on great occasions, io cause the accused to “ hold fire, 
or to dive under water; or, severally, to touch the bends of his 
children and wife: M 3 

“ Hc p whom the hhutiog lire bums nflt, whom Lite water seen forces 
not u11, or who meetd with no speedy misfortune, niusi he held i trineioa^ 
In hk tedtimouy 011 uMh/ h + 

These modes of ascertaining the truth of testimony , or the 
innocence of perron ns accused, are called trial by ordeal, \\ c 
slmll have occasion to enter more fully into the subject when 
treating of the later Code of YajnavaJkya, 

The fourth caste, according to the Code, includes all who are 
not privileged to wear the snored thread. They arc created from 
the foot of Brahma, meaning at first, probably, that they were 
1 tie conquered alHirigincs. BrAhmans say they were created to 
wait upon the twice-born; nml that never, under any circum¬ 
stances, can a Sddni escape from the servile state into which he 
came by birtln A Sudra cannot wear the sacred thread ; there¬ 
fore, a Sidra cannot uJfer fire-sacrifice, or read the Veda, or even 
hear the Veda lend, A twice-born man i* forbidden even to 
read the Veda to himself, if n Si's dm lie present. For a Brahman 
to teach the Veda to a Sfldra, was a great sin ; and io receive 
monev for doing so, was still more unpardonable. 

** The y who receive property fnom ti Sddra far the performance nf 


1 5lttiiu h Tiii fs5 r nn.t 

im. hl 


1 Mntui, tiii, 111. 
1 tbid, 11 &. 
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rites io amsecmted Hre* are contemned u* nuniatora of the base, by nl] 
such its prcuhjimjM lexla of the Y#dna. 

■* 0 / tho^rt igntumii priesis who ^nc the holy ilro for the wealth of 
it Sndra, the gWcr shah always tread uti the foreheads, and thm pets* 
owr miserly.-* (in the gloom of death }, 1 1 

Id other passages the twice*bum are represented as jealous of 
Slims; as, that they must not amass richer, lest by insolence 
and neglect they should give pain to BrfiJimans, And again, 
they must not exercise judicial functions; mA if a king should 
«stupidly loot on whilst a Sudra decides causes, his kingdom 
will 1 m 3 mhflmmcdj like n now in deep mire Twice-born 
men are. moreover, warned not to reside iu "cities governed by 
Sndm king*/ 1 * Other ciretunstances lead one to believe, that 
Hindus of the Aryan race evinced so great a tendency to coalesce 
with the people whom they found already occupying India, that 
the laws on caste were propounded by the UnUunans, with a view 
to prevent alliances between the two races; and thus jireserve 
their own class, as well ns their religion, from mi apprehended 
degradation .* This feeling probably dictated the rules by which 
a wife is to he selected . 5 

With regard to rights nf property, as also to religious rights, 
Sudras arc constantly classed in the Code with women; as— 

u Although to attain the celestial world h denied to Sfnlms, b a \mmn 
or a Sddm p may poifdrpi arts ' leading tn ths chief teenpend good.' * 

And women are so absolutely without rights, that they arc 
not mere tv on a level with Sudras, but with all slaves, servants, 
and children* 

m Three penKUis,—a wife, a son* and a idave,—ure declared by law to 


1 IKsvm, ad. 42.43- 

* Ibid, viii. 21. 

J Ebitl, if - Cl. 

* Tho Oo4g U 7 hnwfvrr, inwnUtetil 

oft thif point S for tbitn Art verse* aay- 
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bo tiltcn/' . ... . and M ertm from tins 
bnBC*t firaiily a woman bright a* a ^c-ei i “ 
Aivd melj ft woman tuny 11 a twlkvef in 
Serifrtujv txveirtJ"—- LL 29ft—£40, 
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Imw fin funeral) no cvdawdy llieir own ^ [be wealth which 

they earn Is f ftgukirly} acquired for the uum to wham Umy belong. 1 

11 A wifw, el son, u warrant, it pupil, and u (yoauger) whole brother* 
nmy br» corncfod, when they i»mmit faults, with a rope, or ihe ioull 
rtlmoi of a rane,* 

' J For women, children, persons of enuy intellect, the dSlI p die poor, 
ami [he iuOrio i the king ulndl order punishmenfc with n whip, n twig* 
or a rope.” * 

There is ample evidence* however, that Hindus awarded love, 
admiration, amusements, jewels and other ornaments, liberally 
to a beloved wife. The pemEmty of the system being, that a 
woman eon hi have nothing of Iter own, the Code requires that a 
man should receive and support constantly a wife given by the 
gods, if she be virtuous, even though he married her not from 
inclination/ 

° To he mothers, were women created; ami to be fathers* men ; re¬ 
ligious ritoSp therefore, arc ordained in the IW*i to be performed (lay 
the husband | p together with the wife*" 1 

And on announcing that women cannot be invested with the 
sacred thread* it is added ;— 

M T3tt k nuptial ceremony is coiisideml as the complete institution of 
women r ordained for lliem in the tfrin/'A + , # h * 

And, since women can have no happiness except in marriage, 
it U announced to he the duty of every man to “ give hits daughter 
in niELiringe, according to law, even though she have not attained 
her ag£* of eight years /* 0 If no suitable bride groom has been 
proviilttl after waiting three years, she may then choose one for 
herself; but if she “ thus elects her husband* she shall not carry 
with tier die ornament* which she received from her father.” 
And, moreover, she cannot, under any circumstances, transmit 


1 Muiiii, tiih ita. 

3 Ibid, m. 
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her rank to her children. The son of a SCulra, by a woman of a 
twice-born caste, is “ the lowest of mortals" 1 

On the other hand, if men of the twicc-lwm classes marry 
women of the lowest class, they very soon degrade their families 
and progeny to the state of SAdm.* If a Brahman take a 
Su<M (« l.is first wife), he even sinks to the regions of torment . 1 
The reason given ior this strict prohibition is * 

« His sacrifices to the gods. his oblations to the manes, and Us hos¬ 
pital)* attentions to strangers, must be supplied principally by her; 
but the gods and manes will not cat such offerings, nor can heaven be 

ELtUfhLC'l ^ 5Ll ch llOSpitftlitT. * 

If a man marry again, the other wives may be of inferior rank 
without injury to him i but their children will be oflower rank. 
More liberty in marriage is, of course, allowed far a man than 
for a woman. But Hindu institutions are remarkable for never 
recognising woman apart from her relationship to man. The 
woman belongs to tho mail. 

To l jc mothers, were wotneu created 
■ + D iv and night must women 1* told hj their protector in a euuo 
of dependmw; bm (in lawful and innocent recreations), though ™lier 
addicted to them, ihev may be left at their own disposal. 

11 Their fathers protect them in childhood: ibeir husbands protect 
them in youth; their sons protect them in age: a woman is never fit 
for iiitii^ncndonee. 

1^^ ,.ht- husband keep his wife employed in the coUkuoh mdez- 
peBiUiurq of wealth* in purification Mid fruiflta dutj f in <bo prepiLflitiou 
of daily food, and lb<J superintendence of household utensils. 4 

In poems and dramas, women are represented as very loving 
mul much loved; but there » absolutely no resource for women » ho 
have hml husbands or no husbands. And this seems to have led. 


i M n nil ■ 3. 1-. 

: 1 bill-, iii. 1& 

■ u-.ku n. 


4 Mitim, iii 1H. 
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by degree to feraak'inftmtiddi? p wherever women suporakmnded, 
mid iiIbcj to the dreadfoI custom of widow? burning themselves 
on the funeral piles of their late husbands* The Code does not 
hint at such a practice, but it gives reiterated precepts on the 
necessary dependence uf women. Even if the husband be devoid 
of good qiuditn.es, or enamoured of another woman, " yet a hus¬ 
band must constantly be revered as a god by a virtuous vrite,” 

- k Xo sacrifice is allowed to women, apart fmm their hnstuinds; no 
reli^ioLis rite, uo fasting* As far only a» a wife honours her lord r so far 
*hti is exalted in hcavet)." 

She must do nothing unkind to him* he he bring or dead : 

Ai her cniaeiiue her Ihh1v p by living voluntarily on pure ilowcrsiH 
nx*iis and fruit; but lot hot not. when her lord is devised, even pro¬ 
nounce the mimt: of ariulhcr man. 

- Lei her continue till deaili forgiving all injuries, performing Inusti 
duties / 11 

Ami thins “she will ascend to heaven.’* But never <f is u 
second husband allowed m any port of this Code to it virtuous 
woman." 

The virtues which the Cudc inculcates upon the Ksliattriya 
class, whether kings or soldiers, fire bravery and mercy. 

« Never may a itoblfl monarch, guarilLin of the people. By, 

Should a greater foe assail him, or a less hi= arms defy.’ * 

Ills peculiar duty is to protect his people; and, so long aa ho 
does that, he may take “ even a fourth part (of the crops of bis 
realm}, at a time of urgent necessity (as of war or invasion ).” 3 

The modes by which warfare should he carried on wonkl lie 
worthy the attention of any one interested in military tactics, 
Init cannot be admitted in this ctnu|icndiuni. Wt must, how¬ 
ever, note that “a pitched battle" should, if possible, be avoided ; 
but wluMi, by the king’s valour, the enemy is routed.— 

1 Maim. V. l&t— 100—1GB. 1 Ibid, vLL 87. : Itml, l. US. 
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- Having conqucrvd a country I ft 16m re§pi cl tin- dtivi-- itubmd in 
ltj p and dieir virtuous priests; let him ohm *1 ustribiitu btrgBiaos (to the 
pgoplu), mill cause a fuJl exemption from terror lo be prodamted/' 1 

The rules for soldiers in battle are also smgukrly considerate. 
Sharp weapons concealed ill wt*ud are iuHridden; also poisoned 
arrows. A man in a ear on horseback rau^t not strike one ou 
the ground, or a suppliant. And further * a man engaged in 
combat, must— 

** Spre Mm whom his long hair, loosen'd, Minds. and hiiidera 
from to fly; 

ftfiaro him* if ho sink, exhausted; spro kun h if for life he 
cm™; 

Spare Mm t erring 0Lit ft3f merer* ‘Take me, for 1 am ihy 
slave » in «" 

The temporal advantages claimed for ambitions Brahmans in 
the Code are extravagant; but Uic ideal which it presents to us 
of a religious and learned Erabintm b quite beautiful. An un¬ 
learned Brahman, they say, is no better than “an elephant made 
of wood, nr an nntelop made of leather " 5 Or again; a " Bridi- 
rnan, unlearned hi holy writ, is estingubhed in an instant, tike 
ft fire of dry grass/ 1 * Or, “as Liberality to a fool b fruitless, 
so b a Brahman useless, if lie rend nut the holy texts" 3 But 
if he “ has read (and understand*} the Veda,"® lie becomes the 
highest object of worldly reverence. 

►+ Ho Vi ho truly mi l faithfully fllB both tuim nuh tin- Veda, uaiiat ho 
k'Oordered a* equal ie ji mother. He rnnst h- revurvd tu, u father; him 
iho pupil jmuat never grieve. 

,s A men ta not, therefore, Aged localise lits hair Eh gray ; him surely 
tfa- gods consider ns agx;d who. though young in years, I las read (ftud 
□ndareumd*) lUe Vediu' rT 

i M e l i n l R tu , 10&—KL 

1 Ibid, 90. 91- 
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It infiv here lie remembered, that Lit order to sanctify a twico- 
bom man* whether Br&hman, Kshattrijra, nr Ymsya, certain $tm$- 
Mrasj or essential ceremonies, were requisite, which are fully 
described in the Grihyn Sutras and are referred to by Manu. 
About the eighth year,, and certainly not later than the sixteenth, 
the investiture* hallowed by the gayatri, must take place, — this 
being tins investiture called a second births The youth extends 
his right hand whilst the cord is passed over his head and fixed 
on Ins left shoulder; and until these ceremonies !>e completed 
he is not permitted to pronounce any sacred text, because lie is 
on a level with a Sxldra until he has obtained the new birth. 
But having received investiture, a Brahman youth must live for 
many years with a venerable preceptor, called his Achdryn* 

Reverence for a teacher and fur elders is strongly inculcated. 
If a young man be flitting on a couch and a superior approaches, 
£i let liim rise to sal ate a superior. Jj 

-■ The vital Hpiritfl of a young man mount upwards Ho depart from 
liim i, when an elder apprwiche* ; but by rising and salutation hu recovers 
them. 

- A youth, who liubitnuUy greats at id constantly reveres the aged, 
ubuiuB an increase of four things: life, knowledge, fame, strength, 

« After the word of snlntaJtifflfl, a Brahman must address an elder, 
saying; * I aiu suet an one/ pronoanttiag his own name- 

-The priest who girds his pupil with the sacrificial cord, and after 
words instructs him in the w hole Veda, with the lnw of sacrifice and tho 
saervtl UiHiuishmU* holy sages call m ArJuia^rJ." 

He why gives sacred knowledge is a more venerable parent 
than the natural father; “ since the second uf divine birth cn- 
butos life to the tw Lce-boni, both in this world and hereafter 
eternal I y, sw 

o As hu who dig* deep with a spado comes ic a spring of water, so tlso 
stwlofit, who humbly serves his I earlier, attains thu knowledge {which 
lies deep) In his teacher 1 * mind.” 


1 Mjkim, ii. 03, 
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In conclusion, be it observed, that the &un must never rise or 
set whilst the student lies asleep: 

“Let him adore Gad, both at sunrise and sunset, as the law Dnkina^ 1 

A community so carefully trained underBraitmanicftl influents 
was not likely to disappoint entirely their Brakniaiiiml organisers; 
but neither would it entirely realise the idea proposed. 

There are so many interesting passages in the chapter clccli- 
rated to a students duties, that it is difficult to omit them ; but 
we have but small space for the remainder of the Brahman^ 
Bfo, and must therefore pa*s ou to the period when the student 
is at liberty to return home and assume the order of a married 

« Lift the twice-born ruin, hating obtained the ■■eis^cul vf U& -v^m tu¬ 
mble guide, mid having performed hia ri Util km with staled cere in on res 
on his return home, as the law directs, espouse n wife nfihe same class 
with himaolf, mid endued with tliu marks of eieel3cura^< 

She must not be related within the sixth degree. She must 
have good healthy must not be immoderately talkative; must 
not have the name of a conatcUntion, of a tree, or of a river, of 
a barbarous nation, she must walk (gracefully)j like a 

plieEUCoptcrus. or like a young elephant; must have hair and 
teeth moderate respectively in quantity and in sizcj &C., &c,; 3 
and must not have reddish loir. 

Having married, let the Brit liman pass the nceond quarter of 
his life in hLs own house; but ff let him never, for the sake of a 
flQbaStencc, Imvc recourse to jKspular eonvenmtioEL* 1 * 

The Brahman, keeping bruise, in exhorted to perform daily, 
without sloth, bis peculiar duty ; but lie must not gain wealth 
by mimic or dancing, ur any art which please? the sense. By 
HiiisHoiLsly improving hi* intellect, let him preclude excessive 
attachment tu such pleasures, 

1 Mmm.ii. 119—122: t4l\ 218,222- f ‘ M.-.rni, «i. 5-10. 
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“ Let him pfl-s through this lift? bringing bis apparel, bin discourse, 
ami his frame of mind, to u conformity with his age, his occupations, 
his property, his divine knowledge, and his family, 1 

Oblations to consecrated fire, at the beginning and end of day 
and night, and at the dose of Cadi fortnight, arc prescribed; 
and ” at the end of the year let his oblations l>c iinule with the 
juice of the moon-plant.'* He must nlso be hospitable, and 
« Tahe care, to the utmost of Ills power, that no guest sojourn in 
his house uuhonoured with a seat, with loud, with a bed, with 
water, with essential roots, and with fruit.” 

<f To waste himself with hunger, or to wear old and sordid 
clothes,” is not approved for a HWUnium who keeps house. 

The third part of a Brahman’s life is thus announced:— 

.. I Iliving thus remained in tlie order of a housekeeper, as the law 
ordains, let the tried-boro uum. who had before wmplcted liis .student¬ 
ship, il wi ll in a forest, his frith being linn mid his organs wholly sub¬ 
dued. 

when the father of a family perceive# his muscles become flaccid 
mid his hair grey, and sees the child of hie child, lot Lim then seek 
nrfugo in n fare?L 

o Abandon] hr alii food eatoii in tows* ajid all his household utenMlfl* 
hi him repair to the lonely wood, committing the carft of hie wife to her 
satis, or accompli itied by her tif she clinose to Htmid him). 

.. l. t hitu hike up his consecrated lire, and all his domestic imple¬ 
ments of making oblations to it, ami, dojuirting from the town to the 
forest, lot him dwell iu it with complete power over his organs IpF sense 
and of action), 

iB Let Km. T#«ir a hkek finttflop&'H hwlOs or n vesiunj of Lirti; let turn 
laiiho evening nnd morning ; let him suffer the liaim of his haul, his 

heard and his nails, to grow continually. 

■ From such fowl as himself may cat, let him, to the utmost of hi# 
power, make offerings and giro alma; and with present, of water, roots, 
:md fruit, lei him honour those who visit his hermitage * 

" 1 jl 1 ! him la? constantly engaged iu reading the 1 ah patient of all 
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extremities, universally benevolent, with u mind infant Qt) ^ Supreme 
linug ; a perpetual giver, Lut no receiver uf gifts ; with lender affection 
/or n\\ uiiiiimteJ bodice 

" I * et Wm, M tho law directs, make oblations uu the hearth with 
three sacred fire*: net omitting in due lime the reretnonias to be pr* 
formed at the niiijunctiaii and opposition of the moon. 

“ Lct him ulan perform tba sacrifice ordained in honour of the hmnr 
constellations, make (he prescribed offering of new grain, and solemnize 
hoty rites every four months, and «t the winter ami summer soUiices." t 

Frugality is enforced, penwusc appears optional, lie may cat 
a mouthful less each day of tlie bright fortnight, or lie may Jive 
on Honors and roots, or he may perform otlicr pEuiaiicrs. 

“ him slide Uickwurds nml funvunls on the ground; or lei him 
stand a whole day on tiptoe ; or Jot him continue in morion, riving and 
silting id ten lately; hut at sunrise, ut noon, and at suu&et, \ v t him go 
to tilt Witten? nnd bitting 

'■ In the hot season, let him sit exposed to five fires; hi tho mins, 
let him stand uncovered; in tho told season, let him wear humid yes- 
ture ; and lot him increase by degrees the austerity of Ids devotion ." 1 

Thus “ enduring harsher and harsher mortifications, let hint 
dry up liia bodily frame,” and then— 

" Having reposited his holy Ares, as the law directs, in his mi ml, lei 
him live without external tire, without n nuns ion, wholly silent. ... 

“ These and other rales roust a Biuhtnnu, who retires to the woods, 
diligently practise: and for the purpose of uniting his soul with the 
divine spirit, let him study the various ujutnishaJt of scripture." 

If he has an incurable disease, he may feed on w ater and air 
until mortal frame totally decay, aud Jus soul become united 
with the Supreme. But if lie liavc no such disease, he may enter 
on a iourth portion of life, ami become a Samiras in. This state 
is open only to a man who has passed from order to order, and 
has made ‘dilutions to fire (on his respective change* of state). 

■ Kami, T(. &—Ki. 
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" After ke lifts reaJ the Veda* in the form prescribed by law. h-ns 
legally begotten a son. and \m par fanned Hacrifbes tv ike beat of his 
power, be [1 uis paid kia throe debts, and be) may then apply bis heart lo 
eternal bliss .** 

But if a BriHunan have not performed these sacrifices, nod yet 
aim nt final beatitude, lie shall sink its a place of degradation, 
A very pleasing picture is drawn of the Bmhiram in Ids fourth 
estate; one, “by whom not even the smallest dread lias been 
occasioned to sentient creatures. pp 1 

"■ Departing fro ns his bouse, taking id tb Urn pure implements Ode 
watorpot avid stall ) h keeping silence, uimllLirijd by desim of the objects 
near bin], 

11 Alone let Mm constantly dwell, observing die happiness of a solitary 
man. who neither forsake* nor h forsaken. 

,s Let him have no culinary tiro, no domkilo ; let him (when very 
hungry? go to due town for food; let him patiently bear disease; let hi* 
mind bo firm ; let him study to know God, and fix his attention on God 
alone* 

*± An earthen walerpot* the roots of large tri es, caarso vcstare + total 
solitude, equanimity toward all ermturo^—these are tbo cbamctcriitictf 
of a Brahman set free, 

Lrt him not wish for death; let him not wish for bfo ■ h e him 
expect bis appointed time, a* a hired servant esp^-ia bis wages. 

■■Let him bear a reproachful speech with patience; Ivi him speak 
reproachfully to no man; lei him not cm aeccuut of Lius (frail and 
feverish) body, engage in hostility. 

“ Delighted with meditating on the Supreme Spirit, sitting filed in 
such meditation, without needing any thing eartMy H let him live in this 
world seeking iho bliss of the next. ,,ff 

In this fourth state, Mb hair, nails and heard, arc to be clipped; 
and bearing with Mm a dish, a staft 1 * and a water-put, be must 
wander about continually. 

Only mice ti day lei him demand fond- 


1 MtttiO, vi S£ 5 t 31 , 3 fi, tO, 
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,+ At the time when thu smoke of kitchen flr^s has erased, when the 
pestle ties motionless, when the charcoal is extinguished, when people 
huve eaten, and when dishes are removed (that is, hte in ihe day}, let 
the Sattnyuriii always beg f-ocnJ. 

11 For missing it + Jet him not be sorrowful; nor for gaining it, hi him 

ha glad : lot him care en]y for u sufficiency to support life .” i 

» |J " 

The Samiyfein h> forbidden tn explain omens and prodigies, 
or to gain doily support by skill in astrology and palmistry t to 
which occupations his reputation for sanctity would probably 
tempt him. Oil this Recount also, be is forbidden to attract 
attention by having long hair or nails. The aim is,, that he 
should conquer not only bodily appetites, but de&ire of appro- 
hatitm and sympathy.* 

+i By iho coercion of his member*, by the absence of hate and mlFcc- 
lhm f and by giving m pain tn sentieut creatures, he becomes fit for im¬ 
mortality* 

** Let him reflect on the LEtmimigmions of men, coused by their sinful 
debits, on their downfall into a region of darkness, and their torments in 
the momdeu of Yams. 

*“ On their sepintiion from those whom they love r end their union 
with those whom tL.-y hate, qn their strength, overpowered hv old age. 
am I their bodies racked with disease. . * , , * 

" On the masery attached to t-uibodied spirits, from n violation of their 
sialic and the imperishable bliss attached lo diem from their ahiuuknt 
performance of duties* ► * _ . . 

" For the sake of preserving minute animals by night and by day, lot 
him walk, though with pain to ha own body, perpetually looking on (ho 
ground. * + + ■ h 

***** Mm observe the progress of tins internal spirit through various 
hoA ira . « * - ► (fi progress) bard to be dimmed. + . . . , 

11 Fie, who fully understand* the perpetual omnipresence of f p W J. mn 
Ik! led no more cuptive by criminal acts ; J.lie he who fmwfma not that 
bublime knoivloiigu. iilinll wander again through the world.* 

11 A mansion, with bone* for its mften* mid bennm - with norves and 


1 Meiiuj, fl &7- 


1 Ibid. SO, 62. 


1 I Mil, GO. 0], G2, 04, (*, 71*, 74. 
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tendons for eotds; with muscles aud blood for mortar; with akin for it* 
outward covering. , , ► * * 

ik A mansion. infested by ago and by sorrow, llic of malady, 
harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness; sack a 
mansion of the lital sou! let its occupier always cheerfully quit. 

*' As a tree leaves* tha bank of a river (when it falls inj. or os a bin! 
leaves the branch of u tree (at his pleasure); thus, he who loaves his 
bftdv (bf necessity or by l^gul choice), is delivered from the ravening 
■hark for crocodile) of the world." 1 

l Mann, t! 76, T7, 7fil 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CODE OP YAJtfAYAXKYA, 

Tina Code or Dhnjrna-Sustra ranks as second in importance to 
that of Msiuo. It is nii3r.1i shorter, and although wit limit date, 
allows many signs or more recent origin. It is nut, however., 
so attractive as its diffuse, but eminently poetical, predecessor. 
Its topics are filmilar, namely :■—Aebfira (custom, caste), Yyava- 
htm daws affecting property), Praynschmn [penance and expia¬ 
tion) ;—these being the three points on which every complete 
law-code is expected to treat* The author, or medium through 
which the inspired contents were conununieatedj is supposed to 
be Y&jnavalkya, a holy personage who lived in Mithilu, now 
called Tirhut, lie is thus addressed :— 

14 The Munis, after adoration to Yiynftvaikya, Lord of Yogis, Urns 
addressed him:— 

if 1 Reveal to ns the several duties of the castes, of the ordeia. and of 
the others/ 

fci Tlit Prince of Yogms, who thou abode io Michilm meditating for a 
moment, said to the Munis:—■ 

“ H Hearken te the rules of duty in the country of the black iiutc- 
lopc/' 1 

The prince nf Yogina next mention* fourteen u repositories of 
f Hook L TT + t. 3L 
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the sciences and of lair/ 1 these being,—"the four Vedas, the 
Ptmmas, the Nyuya, the MlmftnsA, the Dltanua-Sfoiroe, ami 
the ab Angus*” 

lie next gives a list of twenty persons who have promulgated 
DliarrnarSUftfaas —Maim, Atri, Vishnu* Ilurita, YfijnavEdkyu, 
Usan&s, Angina Yaxua, Apurfaiuba* Sumy art a h KatyayuEJu, Bid- 
Kflfipatij Panbaro, Vyksa* Sankha, Likhita, Daksha* Go tain a, 
SutAtapa T and Ya&ishtha* Arid then the idea of Saw is explained. 

Hl The Brutin the Srnriti. 1 the practice of good men, what seems good 
to one's self+ and a desire maturely considered—these are declared to be 
the root of Law. 

iJ Four learned in the Vedas and in tlic Law; for m a Court or Tnuvidya. 
Whatever is declared by this (Court), or by a single person who has, in 
an eminent degree* knowledge of die soul in its relations,—the same 
should be (held asj Law," 1 

Part of the first book of Yiijuavalkya, mid tlic whole of the 
second* have been translated into English by Hr, Ruer, and Mr. 
Moutriou, of Calcutta j anti wc have also the whole Code trans¬ 
lated into German by Professor Stemdcr* Tliesc translations 
enable us to observe that* whilst some subjects are treated of 
precisely as Mann treated them, the two Codes are by no means 
identical. We propose* therefore, to Ltmi scribe a few passages, 
choosing, tor the most part, such as show a progressive change 
in customs, or os are hi themselves of interest. 

And here we may first observe* that writing is referred to as 
freely as if the work had lieen composed at the present time, 

M The representation, a* mndti by tha plaintiff, is to be put in writing* 
in presence uf the defendant: the year, month, half-month* day, nfluusi, 
caste* &u. p being given . n 

The answer must also bo given in writing, the defendant being 

1 Anrupiiug to Mann, if. I0 fr Hie farmer nra tha Vctkj, tlie !ut«sr the Dlmraui- 
BiiMina. 

1 ii, i. 7, 0. 
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required to fumbli a written statement in support of Ids asser¬ 
tions . 1 In another verse it i^ stated, that "legal proofed sire 
" writing possession, and witnesses / 14 The suspicion which 
attached to witnesses ici a court of justice, and the modes taken 
to test their veracity, are very characteristic of India, Hindus 
sire dosc observers of expression of countenance, manners, and 
gestures; and when a man comes into court, if lie "moves from 
place to place/* if he lick the comers of his mouth, if hi* fore¬ 
head sweat, if he change colour, if his words come stammering 
from a dry throat, if he make no response to w ord or look, if he 
contract the lips, thus changing his natural manner, " lie is to 
be set, down as false in his complaint/* or p if he be a witness, as 
false in hh testimony . 5 

Belonging to the same system of suspicion and superstition 
are the trials by ordeal, wliich are thus described. 

4 * The sealefi, fire, water, poison, the sacrail draught,—these an' the 
orfealt far excttlpatjori, in case of grave accusations, if rha accuser he 
prepared to py n fine. 

fl When it is agreed on, one of the partis shall perform (the ordeal), 
the other be in readiness to pay the fine. Even without a fine, there 
shall IhO trial by ordeal, in ease of Lrea-iOEi or great crime, 

'* (The accused*) being Kummoned t shall, after bathing at sunrise, and 
fksting, be mud a to go through the save nil ordeals, in presence of die 
monarch tmd the Dralirmuas. 

Mi Thi scales are (tho ordeal) for women, children, aged men, the 
blind, die lame, Brahmans, and those afflicted with dmoflo, Fim or 
water, or the seven barleycorns* weight of poison, arc [ike ordeal) for a 
Eiidra/ 1 * 

After stating that these severe ordeals are not to Ire resorted 
to where the debt is less than a thousand pamuy, or the offence 
is not a great crime against the king, it is said, that the accused* 
having been placed in the scale* by those who undei^taml the 
art of weighing, utters the following invocation :— 

| a Yfiiturdhjit ii 13—ll 


J Tljnmlkv% iL 6, ?. 
B iMd, sa. T 
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11 O scales f nm<Io by tho gods, of old, the abode of truth; therefore 
do ye, propitious erne s, declare the truth and liberate me from suspicion] 

14 If I bo an evil door,, then bear me down, 0 mother! If 3 bo pure, 
curry mo upwards I ,>l 

In ordeal by fire, seven leaves of the aacrtrd aswatthn tree 
are jilaced in the hands of the accused, who thereupon says *— 

M Thou, 0 fire, dwedest iti all created things ! O purifier, in testi* 
many of innocence cud guilt* do thou in my hand, moke known the 
truth! 

“When lie (who suffers the ordeal) life thus spoken* lot a smooth 
red hot iron ball, of fifty pat a*' weight, be placed upon both his hands. 

41 Curling this, let him slowly walk across seven circles, of sixteen 
fingers* breadth diftiuotpr each, with an interval of the same measure 
between each/* 

If the accused escape with ttnbttmt hands, he is pure or in¬ 
nocent. 

In the trial by water, the accused is submerged whilst a swift¬ 
footed man shoots an arrow, runs after it, and returns. His 
prayer is— 

41 By the power of truth. O Yanina, save me ” a 

Ordeal by poison requires that the accused should take a 
certain weight of aconite, the firing* of the Himalayas/ wliikt 
saying— 

14 Thou T 0 pobuti, Brahma's sou, art ordaiasd for truth and right; 
free mo from the accusation, and be lo toe, by 1he power uf truth, a 
draught of immortality, 1 ’* 

In the Code of Mann neither scales nor poison arc mentioned, 
and the whole subject of trial by ordeal occupies but two verses, 
M* Emile Schlagintweit haa lately made trial by ordeal or **Got- 

4 Emile Sflllkgultwolt. 

* Tij [jjivj.ttya p ii, UO, 


1 YiijimrnJkyri, it lOL 103, 
f Ibid, 104—106 . 

* ibid* m 
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tcsurthcilc ” the subject of a lecture, m which he shows that 
this mode of testing innocence is very old* and by no menus pe¬ 
culiar to India. He observes, that in India the oldest form is 
that of welkin" through fire; and he gives a hymn from the 
Atharva-Veda composed for such un occasion. This form of 
trial he also finds in the Pancha.viiua-Btilhin*nn of the SsLma- 
Yeda, and in the Antigone of Sophocles, 1 proving that it was not 
unknown to the ancient Greeks. 

In vol, xsxv., p. H, of the Journal of the Auntie Society of 
Bengal, Professor G. Balder (of the Elphinatone College, Uom- 
bay), gives a translation of the Vvavuhflro-May&klia's chapter on 
ordeals; and from this we learn that some modifications were 
made in these trials in after years. The opening sentence is: 
“Here (begin) the ordeals. They arc used to decide matters 
which are left undecided by human evidence.” 

The kinds of ordeals aru nut only scales, fire, water, poison, 
but in addition, rice and hot coins. In describing what persons 
arc fit subjects for the several kinds of trial, some details are 
added to those given in Yitjnavalkyu 5 as, that children and 
women should not be immerged m water, nor sick, old, or weak 
men. "When they are immerged they nJways die." 4 , . , . . 
" Nor shall they take into their hands hot iron/' fee. ..... 

Katyilyana is quoted as saying— 

Let Mm ( the judge) not give the ordeal by fire to smiths, nor (that 
by) water to those who (hv their profession) Ijjivo to work iu water ms 
divers. Ac.), uor by any means poison to those who know the application 

* Mr, Plumptre hid thill translated the lines referred to < — 

“ Ar for proof, 

Thht there una none, Mid ho 1 bt>7-n.| t- ] gut ken j 

Ansi ffi werp really in OUT tuiofLi to take 
Burt nf hot Lrtrti H to wMk through 
Am! call the grCwl* lo wltlMUJ HOB* of ti* 

Bud done the deed* nor know who rosihielkHl it,” 

Ttuuua o* SomucuA—E* rf, FJnmjrtrv, 

t gL L p, lijjj. 


1 Pm;e 1?. 
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of charms..and let not * man.who hns it disease of 

llie mouth undergo tho ordeal of die rioc-graius." 1 

K&tyuyima is alio quoted, as allowing substitutes, in case tlie 
person to undergo the ordeal is nimble to do so. Rules, regard¬ 
ing the rime when the different ordeals should take place, arc 
numerous; and these are followed by rules oil the place in " hit li 
it should take place. Pitamahn says:— 

■< Tli e scalrf must always be maiia to turn towards tlie east, imtuove’ 
nble. in a pure place, near to the flag, in the hull (of justice), or hi the 
gateway of the king's (palace), or on a crossing" 

Wlien the arrangements are made— 

a Then let the judge who is conversant with the religions law, iuvoke 
the gods according to the following rule t— turning towards tlie east, and 
joining Ins hands, let him speak: ' Coroe, come. divine Dim mi a. approach 
iliia ordeal, together with the Lokapalas (eight protectors of the world), 
and the crowds of Vasua, Adilyas, and Manila.’ But if ho has brought 
Dhnrma to the scales, ho should assign to the subordinate gads their 
several plates^’* 

PitamnM also says— 

»< Xbe king hIlouIJ order ( bis people) fr> construct a ball for the scales, 
which (is) brmtd. high, resptobdeiiE, . - - - - yw&t&ngm instrument 
for (shotting) die doors, , * * . - which ttnuina (jam with) water wid 
the like, which is well furi]ii>lu J.' 3 

The wood used for erecting scalcs should 1 m? KMdiro* and free 
from ckfti. If there lie no Khndim, Siuaapa, or Sala, or iron- 
wootl (nrjuiift)* or Tini&Bj or, lastly, rod eaiidabwood may be 
used* During the cutting* prayers duwld be addressed to Soma 
and to V&m&patij in uinttered tones. Tlie prayer, or mantra, ad¬ 
dressed to Vauaspati is Rig-Veda iik H, transferring the qualities 
of the Y4jm to the scales by a Sanskrit formula** 


1 1 H- 


1 Figt 21. 


Fa^c 23. 


1 Fugw 2-L 
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Prayers are indicated appropriate to each trial. And then* in 
describing the trial by red hot halls, very minute directions are 
given as to what be may hold in Lis hands, PitamnM (says): 

M Let him place in his hands seven pippalu Leaves, nngmniid rice, 
Sawers-p curds, sud tie them there with ft string-'" s 

The rule for die ordeal by water is. Pi til matin says,— 

,J A wise (jadge) should order to he made a place (purified by the 
application of sow-dung i j then he should devoutly worship arrowy with 
lamps, and incense h , . * t , and flow era. 1 * * , + , * 

The ordeal by hot raisha-grains made of metal is described 
with much minuteness , 2 An iron, ct>ppcr r or earthen vessel 
must lie tilled with clarified butter and oil. Place in it, when 
wU-heated, » golden niu-Jta-grain. u (The accused) should take 
out the hot mhsha with the thumb and (first) finger. If be docs 
not move the ends of the Bugera or no blister comes, be whose 
fingers are not hurt is (consideredJ innocent according to the 
law/* 

The ordeal by rice-grains is also described; £t but the masim 
is, that the ordeal by rice-grains should be allowed in ease of 
theft only, not otherwise /* 1 

The Chinese traveller Hitmen Thsang witnessed trials of this 
description; and, indeed* they seem to have boon always in vogue, 
especially in Thibet, Kumaou, and other nor them districts,* 

But, to return from thin digression on ordeals. We observe 
that the punishments appointed for specified sins are usually much 
the same in the Code of Yajnavulkja its in the earlier Code of 
Maim; but there are differences. In tho case of gamingj for 

* Pige SO. linnhlo bo spit out the rj.ee’ powder \ bat 

* ^ nrilhur Hist 14 m DOT 111 * frliow-wr- 

. ™ti betierenf him ^ujIst. Ho wai a 

MijiH Kdcfo witnuHAl A tdil bf riru timii! pcrsma a but tmakeij a\id ihoeluj 
wIjl'ei ftj»rduiF£ up Eo Snulit with I be - \mi\ ulwnva twn aato Sn hi* charge.— 
Mcwemot-Otuuina't emop, in January, Vpih&Cowdry* tqL i, t>. lO-l. 

1S38. One iuiij i nul; of Iwfuly^two wai 
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instance; in Memu it is absolutely forbidden, but the Cade of 
Y^junvulkya states— 

« If n professed gambler win at pky (» much as) one hundred (p mw) r 
he shall |Aj to lit! keeper of tliL L house oue-i■ fth.; others shall pay (tho 
keeper) a tenth of their winnings, 

« The Latter (in cem&ideratiusi of) haring (royal) protection, eh*U pay 
the ponion stipulated to the monarch* shn]! luoko over fill stakes wen to 
the winner, blLtdl La true yf <pt ech, ami fbfbeiuing. 

,i The moaanh skull imforee juiy-Tiaeiit of winnings iiIull Is) Hiflb na 
tire mod a in a place kept by a licensed gonring-liaLi5&-m&stor paying the 
royal dueSj among known players, meeting openly l in other eases, not, 

■* They whe unninge suits (arising cut of tha games), el^o the wit¬ 
nesses, are to be such persons as those litsl. d^cribrnl. 

« if anyone play with fake dice, or cheat, the monarch slmll have 
him branded and banisbi-d. 

** An overseer of the games should bo appointed, who may thus Loc^me 
familiar with (the per=eas of reputed) thieves. 

-■ The like rules apply to wagers at lighting games, whether of mow 

or brutes.. 1 1 

Oil the disposal of dead bodies, and regarding the purification 
of those who have tended their dying relatives, Yajnavulkyu i» 
more explicit than his predecessor: 

*■ A child under two years old shall he buried. * 

Msnu also says, that the corpse of a child under two years of 
nge must be carried out by IiLs kinsmen j ami in less matter-of- 
fact phrase than Y&jnavalkya,he adds : 1 “ Having decked him 
with lluweis, let them bury him in pure ground without collect¬ 
ing his bones at a future time.” The lost sentence means, that 
the Ikjucs of a young child mu.it not be burnt. It seems that 
an older child may lie burned with luicousecr&tcd lire; hut that 
oidy the twice-l>oni corpse is entitled to holy lire. 


1 Ynjimvattya, li. I9£t—203. 

* Yitj»nvnlky*’* OvBdibudi, faamugogHMU vera A. F, SteMler, “>■ J. 

* Mihiu, r. ill. 
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After seven Df ten tiny* the motives must walk to the water, 
turning their faces towards the region of the father?, or Pitria, 
repeating the prayer, “ Msty our mm he atoned/ 1 

But heretic thieves, women of bad character* those who drink 
and those who have killed themselves, are not entitled to watcr- 
puiification. 

Alter the completion of the purification by water (vvas&er- 
apendc), the gray-haired elders of the family shall nit upon a 
smooth, soft grm, and relate to the bereaved family histories of 
funner days. The following vma are given as specimens:— 

" He who sc-ek# pith (or marrow) m human life, which is jia pithless 

the stem of the plantain ndili, imd like unto a water-bubble; such an 

one is foolish, 

" If ilio five-fckl compound id body dissolve into the five elements, 
in consequL'fiee of the Notion* to which it gives rise, who ahull c&mplum? 

11 Thi: earth will pnrsy. nml the ocean, and the gods ■ how eouEJ 
the fwita-ILko world of mortals not jmtHo aw ay? 

“ Because the tears shed by relative* distress the dead, ouo most not 
weop r but must make offerings for the dead. According la ones means/ 1 * 

Whilst listening to such discourse the family rfiall return 
home, the chaUren in advance, carefully chewing leaves of the 
nimha-treo in the doorway* Fire, water, cow^huig, and mustard- 
&t>cds must also be used before those who Lave touched the corpse 
can Th? pronounced pure. 

In the i&tne spirit as the discourse given above fnmi the grey, 
baireti elders, arc the rules which this Code gives for the attalii. 
meet of sanctification and immortality. These do not dliTer 
materially from those which have already been recorded from 
the Code ol Mann; hut there are some expressions showing that 
morality was gaining imp>rtance as a menus of acquiring sancti* 
lieatioti.' Purity ot t/iiad must he acquired, because, “ through 
punty of mind comes knowledge." 

' ftomite, TijBMrtlk™, iiL ft, a, 10,1L * Ibid. OS, OS, 06, 67, 
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“ A h Brad toga cannot cause virtue. Virtue tomes from practice. 
Therefore. what is nuplessanl to one's-self* most not be done to utbcre, 

H Virtue i.^ truth, not steeling, nut lifting, skam^, purity > intelligence, 
t-eufitjuiuy, moderation, controlled sansas, knowledge. 

"As from n glowing bar of iron -perk* issue, so from spirit issues fhe 
spiritual.” 

Tite pas^&fres which describe the general unfolding uf the 
ami'ersej of which man's spirit is a portion, are in accordance 
witli S:\nkhya doctrine, supplemented by the doctrine of the 
Vedfiuta, 

The Munis ask how it is that the conditions of men in this life 
are so various. \ iijiiavalkya replies h that the action of the spirit 
determines the a cate into which a man is bom, Some men ae> 
ijiiirc spirituality after deathj—some during life, 

l util knowledge is acquired, man must be continually born 
again. Man must bo improve his organs as to be capable of 
knowledge; but— 

• l As in a dimmed mirror one cannot see forms reflected. eo a spirit, 
with immature* organs, cannot at mi a knowledge. 

" As in a hitler gourd* if it is unripe* sweet juice cannot he found. 
r] though contained within it. so ia knowledge not found in the spirit, uf 
which the organs are immature." 

m 

The argument here rests on the philosophic dogma, that spirit 
is one, hut diffused through all 

Sfc For, ns etW contained in various vessels, is one ether; so is the 
spirit one, and many, els the sun reflected in various veasaltf of water/' * 

" As the jitter, by this help of clay, mid a stick, and a wheel, tnatkes 
a pat, or & carpenter, with straw, wood, and clay, makes a house, or n 
silkworm, from the fluid of Ins own body, makes a commit ; bo thfl spirit 
itself caustid its various Units. 

"As nu actor poiuU his body with colours, and assumed various forms ; 
so the spirit ussumes the body which is caused by its deeds. 

* 1 Stouter, Yajimvatkyd, iiL lll t lia p ]|i. 
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Tbc highest condition is obtained through devotion } and demo¬ 
tion is attained hy r “ remembrance of true existence, by attach- 
meat to truth, by giving up action, and the nearness of the 
good/* 

4i He, wbooo spirit on the extinction oTliLs body bolds ftial in reference 
to the Lord, and whose ccmvietion re m ai n s throughout unshaken, attains 
to Lhe roDocmbniiico of ] ua previous births*” 1 

Amongst other ways of expressing that the spirit of man varies 
in quantity and quality, it i$ said that spirit dwells in the heart 
as a lamp which 1ms innumerable rajSj-^white, black, variegated, 
blue, brown h yellow, red. One of these nip breaks through 
the sheath of the xun, stud Bferetehe* over the world of Brahma; 
througli this ray the sold attains its highest goal. Other rays 
make the hotly shine, hut do not secure it from future births. 

As the quantity and quality of spirit possessed in this life 
varies, bo also the conditions of men after death vary. There 
are eighty-eight thousand Munis, it is said, who inhabit heaven 
for a time, but who will be bom again as good seed in the earth 
to promote the right. But other Munis there are, living " be¬ 
tween the seven Eisliis and the path of the Elephant/* who am 
emancipated from ail work- With them originated the Vedas, 
Purilnns, , . . * . Sutras, and ? says the text, "Commentaries."* 

The twicc-bom who acquire knowledge of the Veda, and return 
to the forest, attain truth, and are endowed with the highest 
belief. Such men will dwell in Brahmans world, and return no 
more to this world* But men who win heaven merely by offer¬ 
ings and penance, come to smoke, * . . . wind and rain, , , , - 
and return again to this world. Men who do not know the 
double way, which is apparently ritual and knowledge, will he 
bom again as snakes, gnissht 3 p|H?rs, insects or worms. 

The man who has entirely given up bin body to devotion is 
thus described;— 

1 SsiriuJCJ. YfljnufiJk^ lit- 146, 162, !G0 a 1GL J lta* If, lSG JL 
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^Tho extended foot mating on the log, the outstretched right tmud 
lying on the left, the fate a little raised, but loaning on the breast; 

“ The eyes dosed h —resting quietly, the teeth portedj the tongue held 
immovably on the gums, countoiumra veiled and impmurtaible: 

** The senses held in eheck* on a sent neither too high nor too lo^, let 
him practise stoppage of Lrcadt twice or thrice, 

" Thou let him think on the Lord, which abides in his heart like n 
lump, and, resting his spirit firmly on that Lord + let him practise cob 
Icctednesa of nsiud intelligently ^ 1 

This description of a Muni so much resembles the Buddhist 
statues of their Buddha, Silky a-Muni, that the written picture 
and ihe sculptured linage must undoubtedly he derived from the 
same ideal. 


1 Skmilcr* YAjnavulkyii, iiL l&L—104 j 10?—109, 
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StiMkrit law baaki fiinr iW.— Afihtk*hfirA r —.— CobfrwJtt’t JmsTfr- 
/'e&Jh ni»f jtri^FV.— tWltfrfjM q,r //mo 1 if /x*ni(v —(1 *r idforf Of UftAVrifeA—£*f*. 

crf/riflinf fe* Jaw — lirrinwcf* in tfwirtf ftfcnrttm— F«hb 
ftyiartnuj on nwfl.— ttfuidu c* yf oparty in. 


Tub Codes of MnttU, Ysyimvalkyn, Par^ira, and other Rising 
arc still venerated hy the natives of India zu> works of inspiration; 
imd on mriti alone, or works believed in as Holy Writ, is Hindu 
legislation based. But customs change, and new events require 
new interpretations of old decrees. Titus, gradually, successive 
commentaries,made to suit success! vc exigencies, become gathered 
into digests. Such works the Hindus have found indispensable ; 
and although they do not essentially supersede the uldcr codes, 
in which they originate, they arc practically the only works in 
daily use. 

The most prolific source of litigation in India is the law of 
inheritance, including the rights of sons by adoption, amt the 
rights of women. 

First in importance amongst Sanskrit works treating on this 
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subject, is the Mitftkshjirftj—a treatise which is acknowledged 
to 1>e an ultimate authority nearly all over India, whether by 
Hindus or by the British administrators of justice. The special 
chapter which treats on the law of inheritance was translated 
by Colcbrooke. together with a commentary by Vijnftnc&wara, 
This learned pandit assumes a somewhat important posit ion, for 
he takes each verse of Yajnavalkya and gives the successive 
opinion? which eminent men Itave pronounced upon it. These 
opinions he afterward* harmonizes, and concludes with decisions 
of his own. Belonging to what may be called the same school 
as the Mitftkskarft, are some other works in coiistEtnt use, as rise 
Smriti-Chaudiikii and the Chhitauianij the authors of which 
agree, Mr, ColebiXKske observes, in “deferring; generally to the 
authority of the Mitaksharfl, in frequently appealing to its text, 
and in rarely and at the flame time modestly dissenting from, its 
authority." 

But it is not only the Mitaksharil and its allies, which those 
who would justly administer the law in India have to nutter. 
The BiyahMga, and a treatise on Inheritance by Jtmutavfilinua, 
is the authority by which Lower Bengal is guided j and with 
this work, also, British rulers are required to lie familiar. Per¬ 
ceiving the great perplexities which Hindu laws and customs od 
inheritance occasioned, Mr. Colcbrooke published translations 
from the MitftksharA and the Bayabhagn so tong ago as the rear 
181 fX 1 In a most valuable Preface, Mr. Colcbrooke observes, 
that “ In proportion m the law of sitcecarioii is arbitrary and 
irreducible to fixed principles, it is complex and intricate in iis 
provisionsand “requires, on the part of those entrusted with 
the administration of justice, it previous preparation by study; 


1 “Two hi, an Lite Hindu Lnflf 
InlR-riiftSii^r ’ 1 Crii'ulta, UtlO. Tbraa 
IranaUtkiiH- IiaVblg befflHUa eit3WU>tilj 
icnfon. 1 , a uejw edition, with fftlttttbta 
iwit^Wp wo* publuhcd at Madm* in 1-SriX, 
by llso rtrnimt juris!, Hr, Whitley 
ftiutpH. Ttiif gvntkmjui hm re* 


pubtiiTi^il ttic Vy&vaMrn- Mnyulha, 
trAnntaUd by II. EiirroditlLi; thu DiYth- 
trasiiHaflu^rali h ? tnuulaM by P. X 
Wjcwh ’ and thi v uUil 

IJntlaka-CI imulrikik, trau ikied by L 0. 
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for its rules and maxims cannot be rightly understood, when 
only- hastily consulted as occasions arise. Those occasions arc 
nf daily and hourly occurrence; and, on tills account, that branch 
of law should be carefully and diligently studied He then 
goes on to Bay, that in Hindu jurisprudence this is the branch of 
law '* which sjiccially and almost exclusively merits the attention 
of these who are qualifying then tael vea tor the line of service, 
in which it will Ijceomc their duty to administer justice to our 
Hindu subjects, according to their own law's." 1 

Assistance in these difficult questions may also he derived from 

Hindu Law," - by Sir Thomas Strange, a most genial, pleasing 
work, which has, however, tins disadvantage, that the author, 
being unacquainted with the Sanskrit language and literature, 
eotilil uot sufficiently connect Hindu law with the peculiarities 

Hindu religions belii3ff h 

" Principles of Hindu and Mukuinmodau Law/ 1 hv Sir Wil- 
liam Hay Macnaghten, may be mentioned as yet more useful. 
This little book was reprinted in 1800, edited by the late Pro¬ 
fessor \\ ilson. In the Introduction the Professor says : « 'The 
particidars are mostly derived from Mr. Morlc/s very excellent 
publi cation, on the past history and present state of the odmi- 
lustration of justice in British Tndia." 1 And to Mr. Morlcy he 
refers for fuller details. 

These works do not, however, supersede the admirable Preface 
which Mr. Colehrboke appended to Lis “Two Treatises;" and, 
for our purpose, no one equals Mr. Colcbrouke. He was fifty 
years in India, was intimate with the Sanskrit language and with 
Sanskrit literature, and consequently knew from what religious 
feeling, or undent custom, laws now in forte had originally 
sprung. And being, moreover, a calm, just, painstaking man. 
Ins interpretations arc accepted, not only by European scholar, 
hut Iiy learned and well-principled natives of India. 


LL 
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We will now touch upon seme of the points most frequently 
in dispute, and endeavour to show how they arc tic well in ancient 
eodr-3 and Inter digests. And litre we must begin by recognising 
the peculiar constitution of a Hindu family. Property was origi¬ 
nally held in common. The normal idea of family in India fej 
that a father holds no property as peculiarly his own, but acts 
as a steward of the common property, until he gives up family 
life, retires “into the forest/ 1 or die*; and then the son who 
performs his obsequies takes his place, inheriting the property 
as a trust, to be administered for the good of the united family. 
But although diis“eo-parrciiy J? is the normal condition, a family 
may agree to divide. 

“ After the death of iho father and the mother, the brothers, being 
Resembled, may divide among themselves the paternal (anil metAfiu]) 
estate: but they have mo power over ii while their parents live (unless 
the father choose lo distribute it). 

+l The eldest brother may tube entire possession of the patrimony, 
ami the others may live under him, as {they lived) under their father* 
run]ess they choose to be separated), ,r t 

And Mann point* nut, that if they separate, 11 religious, duties 
are multiplied in separate houses/* * 

The same view i* taken in the following passage from the 
Sinrkti-Cliandriku:— 


11 For Vyasu ha s sdd thus : The living together of brothers is ordained 
while their b paretUa are alive. 1 But even afser |the death of the father) 
brothers may live together mutually and lucrc^e their wealth; for 
Sjsnkhn and JJkhita have &aid; *■ Willingly |^t thorn live together, 
united: they will obtoiu incrcaso/ This means, because they have no 
separate evpvndituro, But the circumstance thfij, upon partition,. they 
will obtain an increase of religious merit, ima Imen declared by Gautama, 
who saye : "Upon partition. there b an increase of religious duty/ In 
regard to Lbe question, how this is the case, Nandu lias declared: 1 If 
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brails Are undivided, their religious duty continues ro bo single (oia 
unfflmmfehed]; but upon division, their religious duty becomes indi¬ 
vidually ^pamt4] + T Thai in Jhe duty which arist'S from tb& honour shown 
to the awmes of the ancestors K the gods, and the Bmhmims. And in 
tbg same manner, also, YrtbaspaU has said: -Of those who live by 
waking one cooking [Le+ by partaking of the same food or household!, 
the worship of the mines of the ancestors, the gods, and the Brubiwme, 
is single; of those who arc divided, that (worship) is separate, house for 
house (i.fl. in each fknutj r ) t " > 

Rut, whether a family separate or remain undivided, the 
Mituksliaru declares that immovable property must be equally 
divided amongst the m-parccncrs* 

" Thcreforo it is a settled point, that the property hi the paternal 
and ancestral estate is by birth, although the father havo independent 
power in the disposal of effects other limn iuinaovablcs, for indispensable 
acts of duty, and for purposes described by texts of] aw : as gifts through 
affection, support of the family, relief from distress, and so forth ; but he 
in subject to the control of Suy sous, and the rest, in regard to the immov¬ 
able estate, whether acquired by liituself, or inhcriied from hh fiither 
or other predecessor, since it is ordained; 1 Though immovables or 
bipeds have been acquired by a tnan himself, n gift or sale of thorn 
should not bo made without convening all the Siena. They who are 
horn, find they who are yet unbegoitcu, and they who ora still in the 
wemb. require the moans of support No gift or sale should therefore 
bo made/"* 


That a family must be considered w undivided," unless it can 
prove that it has divided,roams to be undoubted; licit there is 
some difference of opinion as to the proportion to be claimed hy 
the several sons on occasion of division,, Maim says :■— 

Hl Let the eldest have a double share, and the next-bom a share and 
a half. The younger sons must have each a shared a 


1 tSlnHiiji, Hindu Law T i. £2S ■: and 
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Whereas ixi Yftjnaralkya wc read :— 

K ' After decease of the ptreuts, let the seas make Eqnal division of the 
property and of the debts.** 


These, and some other varying opinions, arc Hated iu the 
Mititksbaru * and the author then asks* how it b that sous arc 
required to "deride only equal shares?" Tins question lie answers 
thus: " True, this unequal partition h found in the sacred ordi¬ 
nances ; hut it must not be practised, because it Ls abhorred by 
the world." And the maxim is quoted: r( Practise not that 
which is legal, but is abhorred by the world; it secures not 
celestial bliss/* * 

We are dwelling blip upon the point, that a member of an 
undivided family in India cannot do what he likes with his own, 
because it Ls difficult for the natives of our country to believe in 
such a system. A Briton, aud more especially an Englishman, 
relic* upon himself for his own maintenance, and expects his 
brother* and eistfcfBj and even his father and mother, to do the 
same; whereas - 1 Hindus are a patriarchal people^ many families 
often living together as one; connected in blood and united iu 
interests; with various relative dependants, to be provided fur 
out of the aggregate funds; but subject always to separation, as 
well n* to the exclusion of any one or more from participation 
Eh the inheritance, fur causes to be hereafter enumerated." 4 

And therefore, when the inheritance descends, this union of in¬ 
terests *' constitutes CQ-parcmfxry $ to which survivorship attaches, 
differing in this particular from co-parccinirv with us, and re* 
setnbLiug Father joint-tenancy | so Unit, ou the death of a Hindu 
parceuer, the succession to his rights, with the exception of pro¬ 
perty separately acquired by him, rests in the other remaining 
members,—his sons, if he have any, representing him ns to bis 
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undivided righto, while the fbnudea of his family continue to d!e- 
pend on the aggregate final, till n partition takes place, which 
may never happen." 

Laws for the descent of property being originally quite inde¬ 
pendent of the holder of that property, wills and testaments are 
wholly unknown to Hindu law; and “ it follows* for the sake of 
consistency, says Sir U iilisnn Mae nag] non, "that they must 
he wholly inoperative, and that their provisions must be set aside 
where they are at variance with tho law): otherwise a pensou 
would be competent to make a disposition to take effect after 
his death* to which he could not have given effect during his 
lifetime, i Sir Thomas Strange alludes to the tcstDtineutiirv 
power having Iwen " engrafted" " by the king’s courts on the 
native law of succession, notwithstanding the fact conceded, that 
a wilt is a made of disposing of property trnbtown fa the Hindu 
lam . 1 - It is quite dear, that a man is not at liberty to dispose 
of his property according to his own good judgment or caprice; 
and it is also quite dear, that the principles on which the laws of 
inheritance arc liased must not be confounded with those which 
regulate the European laws of succession, 

A man’s heirs are those who present the Srdddka nt his 
lunera); and a sapindtt, or relative, whose offerings are on that 
occasion most acceptable, is the relative first entitled to inherit, 
Therefore, because offerings from nous sire more effectual than 
offerings from other persons, sons arc first in order of succession. 
Every student who takes np the subject of Hindu property, is 
struck by its connection with the spiritual welfare of the dead. 
Sir Thomas Strange retmu-ks, that his chapter ou inheritance 
cuiuiut he properly understood unless we remember the liclief of 
the Hindu, that hi* future beatitude depends "upon the per¬ 
formance of Ids obsequies and the payment of Ids [spiritual] 
debts by a son " J And he refers to Sir W, Jones who, in a 


1 Principle I,.f Eiadu lint Hdroin* 
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note to the Digest, ealh* it u the keg to the whole Indian law 
of inheritance^' ** resting/* Sir T* Strange continues, "as with 
ns upon services to be performed by the heir;—not, however, 
u|>on feudal ones, to bo rendered to a superior, but, like/rfinla/- 
ittm/fnc with us, upon spiritual ones* to be conferred on the dc- 
rease^ in extricating hh spirit from its otherwise hopeless state 
by a due discharge of Ids funeral rites. J *i 

To have a son. was, in fact, to a Hindu, a duty no less binding 
tEian sacrifice to the gods or the acquisition of sacred knowledge. 
It was a link in that chain by which a mortal secured immor- 
tidily. Menu declares it to be the imperative duty of middle 
life 3 and derives the very name by which a sou is designated 
Ux>iu the office lie fulfils in performing Iils frith eris sniddha , 

■' Since the son delivers {tnujuU) iiis father from the helh called pnt t 
Lu was therefore culled /ur ttm by HnihmA hi easel tV 

This b interesting, ns a sign of the strong hold which the idea 
early obtained in India, bat is worthless as an etymology. So 
inr from ptiffru, eon, being derived from put, hell, I am assured 
that puttm is one of the oldest words in the Sanskrit language: 
whereas the idea of a hell, or of u word put, whereby to signify 
it, u Tint to be found in the most undent w ritings of India. 

** Innumerable arc the passages*/’ says Sir T. Strange, " ihat 
have been collected from Hindu scriptur-e, and heroic history, by 
tvriters on the law- of the subject in question, in which benefits 
derived from the father* or other ancestor* tlinougli the son* 
grandson, or great graud^On, arc stated in* reasons for the pre¬ 
ferable rig!it of the lineal male heir, to a certain extent, before 
any other claimant/^ 

This belief is ft key also to many pmdiurities in Hindu real 
or legendary history. It account* for the extreme anxiety with 
which Hindus desired to have soils, of which we have hi the 
present volume many instances. In the llamayam* the King 
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of Ayodhyn has no aotu lie perfbrtfls sacrifice, and gains four 
aoDSh In tilt; 11 ahabhartita, the King of Ilftstiuilpiiii has no 
&oii: he performs. sacrifice, and is blc^ied with a son and daughter. 
In the A itareya^Briih nunis, King Harisckimdra has no son : in 
dc^eRdtbn, he promises that if he obtain a mn he will offer him 
in sacrifice to \ iahnu. But remembering, apparently* that in 
that ease he would again he without a sou, an arrangement is 
made for purchasing the son of a forest-Bralimniij and Inning 
him sacrificed instead, 1 

Vet more striking is a story told in the Aitarcya-Brdhmaiia, 
and again in the MhhJhhArata, where a pious and excellent man 
is represented as haring omitted this imperative duty of having 
a son. He had missed entirely the second prescribed period of 
life, which was marriage, and after the first period spent with 
Jib tutor* had entered at once upon the third, and gone into the 
woods as a devotee. Wandering about* absorbed in contempla¬ 
tion* lie was amazed to find a pit, above which men were hanging 
suspended by ft blade of grass, at which a rat was gnawing. He 
inquired their history, mid discovered to Ins consternation that 
they were hi* own ancestor, compelled to hang thus, and fall 
at last, unless he married and had a son, who should release 
them. 

Now it so happens that, although fas a rule) every mail in 
I nil in mames, the misfortune of haring no son is hy no means 
uncommon in that country; and, cottsequctitly, it k coitridcred 
nol merely lawful, but necessary, that where sons by marriage 
have foiled, a mini must adopt soda ; and rules are therefore 
given in codes by which such adoption should be made. Some 
difference ia expressed in different IkkAs as to the relative merits 
of otic or another mode of adopting - hut no anthomed law-book 
disputes the faet T that a sow adopted (according to law) has the 
same rights ^ if lie were a son by marriage. 

Ihb point has, unfortunately, been disputed in reference to 
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Mysore. Loomed members of the Council in London, and also 
in Calcutta,— meti long acquainted with Hindu law and Hindu 
CtUStom,—strenuously refused to view the subject from the Hindu 
paint of view. They fully ndtnqwkdged the force of the law as 
applied to domestic rights hut absolutely rejected it a§ applied 
to political ^oieces-son; and only yielded at last to a more sym¬ 
pathising policy with a protesting reluctance. 

“He, whom his father, or met her (with her husband's Ogives 
t* fluctlu-'r as his sou* provided tlmt ihe deuce have no issue, if the boy 
he nf the fiflmd eliiEs and aJTeclmuak'Jy disf^ed T h considered w> n sera 
given (the gift Lciag conferred by pouring water). 

“ IIv ia ccmaidered as n son made for adoptedj whom a man takes as 
his awn son, the boy being equal in i-lfed, endued with filial virtues, 
acquainted with (thtjf merit (of performing obsequies to hh adopter)! 
find with (the) yiti (of omitting them)." 

An orphan m entitled to give himself; as— 

“He. who has lost his parents* or been abandoned (by them) without 
just cuuse, uud oilers himself to a mnn (as his sou), is called n son self, 
given, 11 

After all the permitted inodes of acquiring sons have been 
ciiumemtcdj the Code says:— 

“ These eleven soils [tho sou of the wife and the rm) are allowed by 
wise LegisLu.hr* to bo substitutes On orders for sons of the body, for the 
soke of preventing a failure of obsequies." 1 

bona not horn in wedlock f or sous purchased, arc discoun¬ 
tenanced ; and Atanu remarks, tlmt 

,a Sueh advantage, as a man would gain, who should attempt to pass 
deep water in a boat made of woven reeds, that father obtains, who 
passes tho gloom of death, leaving only contemptible sons/ 1 * 

The possibility of changes in Hindu laws is admitted by Sir 
1 MmUr 10& 1 m, 1T7 S 180. * Ibid, 161, 
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W + .Tones, who, hi the general note at the cud of lus translation 
of the Code of Maim* says.—"The learned Hindus are unani¬ 
mously of opinion „ that many laws enacted by Maim, their oldest 
reputed legislator, were confined to the three first ages of the 
world* and hare nq Force in the present nge, in which a few of 
them arc certainly obsolete/ 7 .... He quotes the opinions 
of certain law-givers; as N&rada* who states, that u the slaughter 
of cattle in the entertainment of a guest, the repast on flc^h-tneat 
at funeral obsequies* nml the order of a hermit (arc forbidden or 
obsolete in the fourth ago)/ 1 And the Aditya-PuWlim* which 
states* that n what was a duty in the first age must not (in pill 
cases) be done in the fourth/ 71 He then instances rules for 
students, and marriages with kinsfolk* and 11 the sacrifice of a 
bull, or of a m an* or of a horse; and that all spirituous liquor 
must in the Kali age be avoided by twice-bom mm/ 1 A better 
known authority, also here quoted by Sir AY. Jones* ia the 
Smriti-CLai ulrikft/ which agrees with the preceding works* that 
in the present ('or TCuli) age, "the slaughter of animals in honour 
of guests or ancestors* the acceptance of spirituous liquor, and* 
above all P r . , - . the filiation of any but a son legally-begotten 
or given in adoption (by his parents!/ 7 arc (parts of ancient law) 
abrogated by wise legislator. 

But, although some changes wore adopted* we find no change 
attempted in the main principle* nf Hindu law. Sacrifice must 
be continued* although the slaughter of aiiinuds was tll*ruuri- 
tenanted; adoption* under proscribed circumstances* is still im¬ 
perative; although some of the modes once permitted sire for¬ 
bidden* After touching on the twelve kinds of sons enumerated 
by Maun* Sir Thom a a Strange thus concludes:—And now, 
these two* — the *uij by birth map h alien I ly so railed {auram), 
and the sou by adoption (datfaka), meaning always the 
mvr w*—are* generally speaking, the only subsisting ones allowed 
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to ha capable of answering the purjiose of $om 2 —the rest, anil 
all concerning them* 1 icing parts of ancient law, understood to 
Imvc been abiogried, as the eases arac, JJ * * » * * 

Sir Thomas Strange 1 admits, however, “that in some of tire 
northern provinces, forms of adoption, other than that of the 
rlattuka f at this day prevail t * f and f4 that, failing a son, a 
Hindu's obsequies may he performed by his widow; or, in de- 
fa tilt of her, hv a whole brother, , - . * . but according to the 
conception Sxdougiog to the subject, not with the same benefit 
as by a son. That a &on, therefore, of some description, is with 
him in a spiritual sense next to indispensable, is abundantly 
certain,” 

The observation, that a Hindu's obsequies may be performed 
hy his widow, introduces us to a third pociritemty in tlie customs 
and laws of India, giving rise to fully as much litigation as those 
already discussed. AVe allude to the claims of widows on the 
property of their late husbands. So long as a family remains 
undivided, a widow b a portion of that family, and must be pro¬ 
vided for with the rest. The older theory of Hindu family is* 
in fact, that the men uf a family must maintain the women; 
and therefore, when a man dies, his widow does not inherit 
property j, hut the son inherits not only the property, hut the 
charge of maintaining the widow, Mann gives several verses, 
showing that women must in all things depend upon mcn. ? 

s ' Day amt night must women be bald hy their protectors in a suite 
of depondfinca. 

"Tlwir fathers protect them in childhood, their husbands . , , + . in 
youth, their sous + + * , . io ftge. 

u A woman is never lit for independence. 1,1 

Maun repeats this- sentiment in Chapter V. t as— 

% 

" By a girl, or by a young woman* or by a woman advanced in yoars. 
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nothing mubt be dtrau. even in her own dwelling pines* according tn her 
mere pleas lire. 

" In childI hjckI, uiufit a female be dependent on her father ; in youth, 
tin her husband ; Uur lord Icing dead. on her sons. 

I+ .A Ionian muat never seek independence '' 1 

We cuter the mare fully into these point?, because the ancient 
Hindus idea* of ’woman were very unlike those of Europeans, 
A woman could do nothing for herself; but then., her husband 
secured her happiness ou, earth., and hnppmos after death. 

So, if women are not hmiQuredj " religious acts become fruit¬ 
less ;** m& if a neglected woman should utter an imprecation, 
fs the housej with all that belongs to it, will utterly perish, if 

destroyed by a sacrifice for the death of an enemy/** 

■■ - - 

With the uucleuL Hindu, the dependence of woman u r as the 
necessary consequence of her having "no evidence of law, and 
no knowledge of expiatory texts." Woman was nut recognised 
as a distinct or separate existence, but as the complementary 
part of a man- Therefore,™ 

"No sacrifice is aJIwd to women, apart from their husbands; no 
religious ritep., no timing As far only as a wife- honour* her lord, so 
far she is exalted tn heaven, 113 

Initiatory ceremonies "must be duly performed for women at 
the same age and in the same order" as for boys, „ . . p ¥ “ but 
without any texts from the Veda*;" "the nuptial ceremony" 
being "considered as the complete institution of women/’* 

It being thus recognised, that the helplessness uf women was 
a divine ordinance, it was but natural that the charge of w idow s 
should devolve upon the undivided family esLate. But as the 
complications of society hmreosed, and “division" was not mi- 
usually practised, the widow's position became at times pre¬ 
carious ; for, if she had no sous, the property was the heritage 

1 aiwm. t. 1 IT. l4fh I * Alina, y, 
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of more distant relatives, prieste, or even the State,,—hut always 
with the condition that the funeral cuke he offered/ It seemed, 
therefore, suitable and fitting that codes should take into con¬ 
sideration “ widows 3 claims/ 1 immediately after statins the rules 
according to wMck family property ought 1>e divided. At feat, 
her claims seem not to have been admitted. Mann says:— 

“Sot bmhm, nor parents but sons . * * * * are helm lo the && 
ci-as^d' but of litm who leaves HO sou, * » . . - the Citlie r sliill take 
■hare/* &c. .... * 

And it b only the commentator, Knlhika, who tiuierta, after 
« uo Hat/'—'-' nor a wife nor a daughter/ 1 * And again, ut verse 
21 ?j when Mann save, “ of a son dying childlm/ 1 the mother 
shall take tile estate* the commentator inserts* before the word 
if mother , /,t — 11 and leaving no widow/ 1 The Code of Ynjnaval- 
kya, however, boldly admits the title of the widow; for he says: 

iH If a niHii depart this life without inula issue, kb wife* his daughters, 
Ida parents h Ids brothers, + , , - . succeed lo the inheritance/' a 

The two celebrated Treatises already mentioned* ns translated 
by Colehrooke, alike give the opinion, that under certain circum¬ 
stances a widow can inherit her late husband's wealth. The 
MiiuLshnrft school, however, msikes the proviso, that the late 
husband must have been one ef a u divided 11 family \ beeaiisCj 
jls one of these writers pithily expresses it-— 

,J When the haskmd ilies without parti turn with his eu-Lualrs, ho has 
uy share at all. Wluti, then, could hk wi/c metre?” 

The DflyabMgfl* on the other hand* allows the first wife of 
(quul rank at id legally married to inherit, whether her late hus¬ 
band were or were not “divided 11 from his oo-licir*+ But all 
authorities agree that it is only a wife* married according to one 
of the legally-recogiuficd modes,—otic called pitted ,—who can 

1 Mnnu h Li. I m. * Ibid, ISk 1 Y^nilTilkjS, SI 13ft, 138. 
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inherit; and that site can only do so when there are no sons. 
After quoting a test from Ytijn&valkyaj stating that a wife is 
heir to a man who dies leaving no male issue* the Mitfik^hurfi 
says: fE AYife J? (pataJ) sign!ties a woman espoused in lawful 
wedlock, contbriiiablv with the etymology of the term,, as jjn- 
plying a communion with religious rites. In a note, we are 
referred to a rule of the grammarian PAninj, I, 1* 35* 

“The author of the Snbodhini remarks " (continues the note], 
“ that the meaning of the grammatical rule cited from Panini is 
tills : patni* " wife/* snooialoualj derived from pati > “ Jniiband/* 
is employed when connexion with religious rites is indicated; 
for they are aecoraplishod by her means, and the consequence 
accrues to him* The pur|iort is, that a woman lawfully wedded* 
and no utliur, accompli she* religious ceremonies; and therefore* 
one espoused in lawful marriage is exclusively called a wife 
(patni) / 11 

M e will quote also from the Smriri-ChandrikA* of which Mr. 
Colebrobke speaks thus t ** This excellent treatise on judicature 
us of great and almost paramount authority* as l am informed, 
in the countries occupied by the Hindu nations of IMvidu* 
Tailmiga, and Knmjita-—inhabiting the greatest part of the pen- 
insula or Dekhan. ,J * 

” J^t as secondary fthftj. is, adopted] sons. on account of the visible 
ami spiritual benefits | which they confer) on the m ones, of the deceased, 
have precedent- lufora the father and other {heirs | F and for this ron*oii 
have n nearer claim compared to theirs: in the same manner also die 
wife {[miniip cotm-lmug i what is taughtj by the Voda, the law codes, 
and other fnntboritadve works), in regard to tbs visible and spiritual 
benefit which sho confers ion the mfilt&s of her Liisiiaii J) r has a nearer 
claim |to inherit) compared to that of the-father und the other (heirs),”* 

Yrihnnpflti in then quoted* as pronouncing that the wife claims 


1 Coldbrookc 1 , Two Tivat Eaes. Mjt43i- 
plianft eli. H. Bff, L, £ r M d 5 ( anil nr it fr 
* Tnfci Prcfiyji^ \w. 

1 Tnmsbtim^ hj VioU^r Gwttt- 


f l Eh"ker p in Mi Runjarkt Lljc .LgiS^- 
snrat of ihu PHtj Owned in ibti Sim- 
pnEi^a ease, AppChilil, p. 3^ 
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IxsalUiO she has 11 the property of couferring visible and spiritual 
benefits (on the main# of the deceased} j and tor no other con¬ 
sideration anil also as saying, that " a wife (p atrd) is declared 
hy the wise to he half the liody (of her husband)." 1 

It is not necessary to follow the Smriti-Cha ndrik A through 
the whole argument; the following passages may suffice i—the 
wife " is half of his self, for the sake of sacrifice." " Of him, 
whose wife chinks intoxicating liquor, half the body falls (to 
hell).” The wife (patlit) "is entitled to the joint-performance 
of religions rites." ..... A "bought wife" ..... "has 
no connection with the characteristics of a patni." “ She has no 
right to perform sacrificial acts in honour to the gods, or the 
manes of ancestors.” 

The Mitfikslnm'i uses precisely the same line of argument, and 
so also dees the Myablmga, 'Hie author of the Dayabliiga 
agrees, in fact, entirely with the Mitftksharil, hi assigning the 
\vifc*s competence to confer spiritual benefits as the teat ot her 
right to inherit, as may be seen by the follow ing quotations 

» Aecordmglv (since ilia right of succession to property is founded on 

competonie for obktkms »i obsequies).notbrnthera uor parents, 

but eons, are heirs. 

“ But, on foil are of heira down to tho son's grandson, the wife being 
(only) inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, lu-eausi*! she perforins 
acts spiritually beneficial to her husband, from the date of her widow¬ 
hood land not tike tiwtn from the moment of their birib j, succeeds to tbc 
estate in their default.” E 

Vyftsa is then quoted, ns desiring that a virtuous woman, after 
the death of her husband, live strictly a life of continence, and 
« daily, after the preparation of the hath, present water from the 
joined palms of her lunula to the mturns of her husband." With 
the property, she inherits the duties of alms-giving; and Vishnu 


1 Sft llKi Smrili-tliandrLki, Mtitws. 

JSfi". Tnuiriiiled bjKri*n»iwsmj Iyer, 
p. L4tf. 


1 Cylfb™^ 1 ! Two Tnfti^ Diva- 
bliign, \\ 174. 
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Lb next referred to as desiring the widow "to give alms to the 
chief of the venerable for increase of holiness* and keep the 
various which arc mmumndLLl by sacred ordinances. A 

woman* who is assiduous in the performs]ice of duties, conveys 
her husband, Lhough abiding in another world* and hcradf to a 
region of liHss/ J 

But although the wife could, under certain dmimatanccBj in¬ 
herit, she had only a life-interest in the property. "She is not 
entitled to make a gift, mortgage, or Bale of it." She is, more¬ 
over, required to "abide" with her " venerable protectory" so 
□hiding, she is to "enjoy with moderation the property until her 
death. After her, let the heirs take it," 1 

Amongst the duties winch she inherits with her wealth, she 
must “ give to the paternal uncles and other relatives of her 
husband presents in proportion to the wealth* at her husband's 
funeral rites." To these and others of her husband’s family she 
must give presents, hut "not to the family of her own father*” * 

,H Since by these and other passages it is declared tliai the wife rescues 
her husbatsd frem hell ■ and since n woman, doing improper acts through 
indigence* causes her husband to fall Uou region of horror I; .... iliene- 
fore F the wealth devolving on her is for the benefit of the former owner * 
and the wife’s succession is, consequently, proper*” 

It is evident, therefore, that a wife can inherit, when she lias no 
sou of any description; hut it is also quite clear, whether by the 
law of Mithrlji (of tin- MMksksrft}, or liy the Inw of Lower 1km- 
gal the DuyabhAga, that her right to inherit is lmsed upon her 
competence to make offerings to the manes of her late husband. 

Yet auotherquestion remains to be considered* namely: whether 
a woman can hold pemojud or peculiar property; and on this 
subject we find Li Maim the following verses:— 

“Whatwas given before ike nuptial dm, what was given uu tho LriM 

1 Cdtobrooka, Two TnasinMi. ji, 180. f : Golebrootoi, Two Treatise*, p+ 183, 

J SnJ ubhi^u, *L, BCClWM L. 50. 
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jfTtae&siftn, what was given in token of love, and whfil was moeived fnitn 
a Jirailier, a mother. or a fellier,—art considered ns it it sis-fold (separata) 
property of ft tnnrried Vionmn. 

“What sin* received after marriage from the femilj nf liar husband, 
and -what her alter LioimLif lord may Smvo given her*—shall be iuhariud, 
even if she die in \uh lifetime, by her riiildrem" 1 

This, however, differs, according to the kind of marriage by 
which the wife had been united to her husband* It is said, 
moreover, that 

* i A .jinjiut should in- h- 1 . r nitrite la hmxd from the goodi of h r kindred, 
(which lire) common to (her and? rnnnj/ , T . . . 

And, on the other hand, if the heirs of a man divide amongst 
themselves the ornamental apparel of the widow, they Kill deep 
into sin. 

The wife's separate property i> called strtdhaun, ff woman's 
property/’ from slrl^ u woman/' and dMm > " wealth. 1w * Practi¬ 
cally, this property b wife's or widow’s property, localise a single 
woman is almost unknown in India. It must have been “ the 
gift, not of a stranger, hut of a husband, or some one nr other 
of the owners near relatives. If derived from a stranger, or 
earned by herself, according to the most general understanding^ 

, , , * . h rests in the husband/ 1 

For some exigencies, the husband Lh entitled to make use of 
his wife's fitridhannj hut "it would seem that the right is |jcr- 
saiifd in the husband p " since, in the case of a writ of execution 

for a debt. es the wife's atridhana ** cannot be seised, 3 

But wo do not attempt details, These passages are fur from 
pretending to teach law on any point: they merely aim at show¬ 
ing the character of the Hindu law, and at calling attention to 
particulars which originate in religious beliefs and usages dearer 
to a high-caste Hindu than life itself. 


i Hunt, ii. 104, IB5 1M. 300 


1 Btraugo, toI. L p, Z6. 


* rbid s p. 27, 
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"It would be difficult," said mi eminent jurist, no longer 
living, “to overrate the importance of a clue administration cd 
tlic laws nnd customs by which the descent of property in India 
is regulated. 

«The complexity of these bws and customs, and their total 
difference from all European system® of descent, have given rise 
to distressing diversities of opinion aiuongsi those who, wiih more 
nr less preparation, have hail imposed upon them the duty of 
deciding upon various controversies which from time to time 
have arisen* 

"Hindu property/' he observes, “may be regarded aa falling 
under two grand divisions: property held by an ms divided family, 
mid that held by a divided, family. These two species of property 
follow distinct lines of descent. It will, therefore, he proper to 
ascertain the chnracteristica of an undivided family. Secondly ; 
what are the characteriaties of a divided family? Thirdly; what 
are the rules which govern the descent of undivided property? 
Fourthly; what are the rules by which the descent of divided 
property is regulated He then speaks of the principle of 
creating " heirs by adoption, the resistance to which by the 
British authorities in India has been the cause of such wide¬ 
spread misery and bloodshed a Custom which does not appa¬ 
rently offer "greater difficulty than an English settlement or 
will, containing remote gifts in remainder, to successive classes 
of strangers in blood." 

In conclusion, he observes, that "as tlie descent of property 
in India is regulated w ith reference! to benefit* to 1 h? conferred 
upon the souls of deceased ancestors; bO, the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts of England over mutters testamentary, and 
in cases of intcMarv, is derived entirely front the anxiety felt in 
Catholic times,—that the repose of the souk of the departed 
should he secured by a proper disposition of personal estate, 
under the direction of the bishop of the diocese and his subor¬ 
dinates, in payment of debts, and performance of masses/ 1 



CHAPTER XV III. 

MEDIC] XE. 


jifiinfi in 2fry-F«Eiflu —The j4 jhi-jot — tfcdfciit in^w in J/uv-j 

^ WiWiM ?— ; O^-urdJf'iJ ; Siurutn. Th *ar 
tmftf wfari Ay /A* JTslj/y v/ J&iy*fadr 

Although the lienee of medicine enmiot be traced to the earliest 
period* of Sanskrit literature, we infer the esi ate nee nf medical 
practice from various passages in Ycdic poetry. For instance: 
several hymn* celebrate the hygienic properties of water, air, ami 

vegetables :■— 

^ I invoke the divine waters ie which our cattle drink: 

Ambrosia b in the waters; in the waters an? medicinal herbs,** 

Sam* is supposed to preside over medicinal herbs, and there¬ 
fore the 11 bin MedatMti continues his hymn, as:— 

Seim \m declared in tue. 1 all medicaments as well as AgnL the 
beiteCaclor of the universe, tire in the waters ; p the waters contain all 
healing herbs. 

“Waters bring to perfection nil di=^Tise t —dispelling medicaments for 
(the good of) my body, Lhiit 1 may long beheld the son. 

"Waters take away whatever sin has been (found) in me, whether 1 
have (hpowingly) done wrong or have pronounced imprecations i against 
I roly UHMijp or (hare spoken] tin truth. 
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»I have this day entered into the waters. we have mingled with their 
iflacnoe," 1 

Iti another hymiij wholly nddrc^^d to Soma* W£ rtasl - ' 
+i Thoiii y<inia, fond of praise, the lord of plants an life to m. 

And fl^nin nt verses 12 said 17 : 

.i Bo unto us Room, the bestows of vttiltli. llin routever of JiffUft. 
Evuhmg Soma ! tnoronse with nil twining, plant* 

At tills period, "the AswinB” are culled "physicians of the 
gods." In our first chapter will he found a description of the 
Asm ns. Tlicv are the twin, children of the sun, horn at the 
rising of that luminary. Their character is lively, humorous, 
and beneficent. Many of the deeds they perform are marvellous, 
but others, of w hich we w ill now make mention, are of the more 
ordinary of medical practice, In the following hymns, by the 
Kishi Kaksbivat, we find them curing blindness aud deafness. 
The Rishi Kakshivat says:— 

■* Hear the song of I he stumbling (blind man), for verily, As wins, 1 
glorify you. recovering my eyes (through you) who are pro tec lore of good 

works,' 11 

The Aswins also gave sight to Known, "nimble to see his wav" 
and hearing to the son of Nrislmdn.”* Known is again uico- 
tioned in the hytun which follows, where the Hislti says: 

.. you (gave relief) to thu imprisoned Alri, [ipicnchmg the) scorching 
hi?at. .... Solicitous of worthy praise, you gave sight to Kan wo, 
blinded (by darkness).* 

In stuntin'i' hymn the a nine ltishi Kakshivut says; 

Thus, Aswins, have I declared your exploits: moy 1 become the 

i Wilson's toL i. p. 571 Big* 

Veda, i. 22. 

• It jit, p. £91 » u 91. 

» lbi(t,p. JiV) i. 190. 


* WibotT* <mtu. f Tol. i. p-315; Bii?- 
T.nln, i. 117. 

1 Ibid, p. 320 t L 116. 
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master (of ihLa place j, having akimiJmn catUo ntid a progeny, 

wnd reluming my sight* mid enjoying a long Lif+- : may l enter rain r-UI 
ngc, ns [a master eiitargj his ho use/' 1 

And in concluding hi^ fine hymns tn the As wins, thin ILtslu 
expresses moral benefit from hi-; inEorcemrse with them. 

" S T ow am I disdainful of sleep, and of the rich mmt wljo benefits not 
others, for fcH)ib (the morning skip mail the edilsli rich man) quickly 
perish,”* 

On another occasion, we find Rnrira invoked a* the bestower 
of health. 2 

" Father of She Jlurut*, may thy felicity extend lu un - exclude iui not 
fmro tile sight of the nuel . . * , . 

41 Nursed by the sanatory vegetables which are bcslowed by lhcc P nmy 
I live n h Laid nil winters eniqsitc my enemies. my exceeding sin K and 
my aiuiifnld inlinvmics. 

44 Thou r Kudm. art tha chkfost; of being* in glory. . . - . . 

* fc -Let ua not provoke thae* Kudm. to wroth* by our (imperfect) idon^ 
linos ; + . . , invigorate our soils by thy media mil pi unis, for f hear 

that thou art a chief physician among physicians-” 

And in subsequent verges Rtitlra is again solicited to give the 
gift of "healing herbs/* nml those medicaments which "are the 
alleviation (of disease) and defence against danger/ 1 

Evidence of the practice of medicine in the Rig-Veda period 
is also afforded b y a hymn, translated by Dr. Muir, where wo 
read : 

h iV Different men have various occupations oud designs. The can 
pen ter seeks something that Is broken, the doctor a patient* the pries! 
some one who will offer libations, , „ , . . 

it 11 With dried up sLicks, with birds' fcathers, with metal*. the arti/urt 
coiitinttnlly seeks after a idau with plenty of gold. 


1 Wilftin’B fcflns., vdL L ii. “B 13 - RLf- 

L ue* 

! Ibid, p. 32$; L130. 


1 Ilyina, by Orituiminla. WihmiV 
truii*., ml. L i (| r. Itif-Wiii, 

L 3J. 
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3. " I nirL a poc-t, tny Either n. doctor, nod ray mother n i^riiiil^T of 
own. With our different Tie**, seeking to get gain, wo run after (our 
respective otijeei*). * * - - - 

4. ** rise dfmiiglit-liMSB *rt ea^going carnage frogs 

a pid ." 1 

At a later period the Code of Matm mentions “phyafebu*/' 
but classes them with men "who worship image* for S™b” Wlth 
“ sellers of meat" and with such as “ live by low traffic.*' s Jt 
is even declared that « food given to a seller of the moon plant, 
or to a physician/' corrupts. But whilst this code thus treats 
practitioners with little respect, it shows knowledge or and value 
for “medical substancesfor a king is advised to wear gems 
which repel poison, and to take medicine* which resist venom," 1 
In an episode to the Mohibhftoata/ written probably at a period 
subsequent to tin; Code t>r Manu, a most graphic and vigorous 
description is given of the ocean being churned for the recovery 
of lost tr Gasmen; the most essential of which was the amhrosin, 
which confer* life and health. Mr. Fergusson * calk attention 
to the very significant fact, that even the gods ami the A suras 
failed id effort* to obtain this ambrosia until they were assisted 
by the serpents* But when Aiiantn, the serpent-ting, hid the 
grtat snake V.Vsuki wind himself as a churning cord around the 
mountain Maudiira, Till the gods pulled vigorously at the living 
cord, until from the agitated floods uprose the moon and the 
goddess LakshniS, the white horse and the wonderful gem called 
kaustuldm, and at length Dhanwantari the physician, hearing in 
his hands n white jug containing the coveted ambrosia ? After 
this striking apparition we lose sight of Bhanwnutari, until he 

* Mkiir h in J, IL A. 8, (Sm 3er$»)< 
foL IL is. 38, TtL^ Vcd*, ix- III. 

< Ccwie of Mm in, iii 152. 

* 210, 2i2 r 230 i til 21ft. 

* Cilcrl bj Sir W. J^ne*. j 

and Rnylc, A, D. NSp. 151. 

1 FcTfuttOH* nt>U>t Ml Tret* 4 rid 
|PC-Eit Wfrndiif. Inlr^s |i- 70, 


■■ Thu mhranJs wmi a noLitna wuil’ii 
trfiri vtTT prevalent in imiicnt tin iris, of 
wr|H-i i t'vt o-nliippe^r* Winn in 
of Taluftbltf wedicnl (wwti. 

■ Finely i. 13 >; M nMJjklrata, l 
1140 - 
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turns up again sis t lie supposed author of the Ayir-Veda* “Ycdu 
of long life** 1 

The only work sit present existing under this title, L "Ayur- 
Veria/ J is said to have been revealed by Dhauwantari to his pupil 
Su&mta; rMinnwantari having himself, els he declares, received 
it from the god ftrulmul. 

Before proceeding to treat briefly nf this, eiehI the other more 
Important medical works now existing in print or manuscriptj 
we will quote the opinion which the late Professor Wilson enter¬ 
tained of the medical oneness of ancient India. 

The ancient Hindus, he mys* “attained as thorough a profi¬ 
ciency iu medicine and surgery as any people whose acquisition* 
sire recorded/ 1 This/* be say*, “might lie expectedj because their 
patient attention ami natural shrewdness JJ would render them 
excellent observers; whilst the extent and fertility of their native 
country “would furnish them with many valuable drugs and 
medicament?. Their diagnosis b raid, in conacqneaca, “ to de¬ 
fine and distinguish syrup toms with great accuracy; ansi their 
materia medica is most voluminott*. Some of their workn Eire 
on regimen and diet; others an chikitsA,—medical treatment of 
disease. Pharmacy they recognise, hut in this subject they are 
obviously deficient; and even the works which survive are of 
"little avail in the present generation, as they arc very rarely 
studied and still more rarely understood, hv any of the practis¬ 
ing cmpyrics- M * 

We will turn now to such information us we arc able to obtain 
from ancient works in Sanskrit; and here it seems probable, 
that the oldest existing treatise on medieine is that ascribed to a 
son of the Vedit saint, Atri, and hence called the A trcya-SiuihitlL 
This work has not been translated into English; hut I am 
favoured by a Sanskrit scholar with notes p from which the fol¬ 
lowing abstract is condensed. 


1 WHrtm'* Wyrksi, *ul. iii. p. 272. 


- ibid, p. 2H& 


IbkJ, p. 27U. 
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Cliapter? I to ft may Ik: considered as a general introduction. 

Cliapter 1 relates the meeting of Atreya with *nmc of Ids pupils 
on the northern fare of tin: Himalaya. illints, one of those 
pupils, tisks questions oil the origin and treatment of disease. 
A trey a explains that the Ayur-Yoda, meaning medical science, 
ci. mid not lie fully comm imitated w ft bin the limits of human life, 
and that hits pupils must therefore content themselves with a brief 
account of the smallest of his own rqmposititms, which is com- 
priscil within 1500 slokns (or verst's). 

Chapter 2 shows the general division of hk work into si* books, 
and gives their names. In conclusion, it states the eight con¬ 
stituent parts of the Ayur-Veda. 

Clinpti'f S classitits diseases, as: 1st, curable; 2nd, incurable; 
3rd, curable hy charms; 4th, scarcely possible to cure. This 
chapter also distinguishes tin' patients to whom physicians roust 
attend, and on what terms, trod signifies to what persons they 
must refuse assistance. 

Chapter 4 treats on Lhc physical influence of soil anil season; 
on age and temper, and on the influence of the winds. 

Chapter 5 enumerates the sis tastes: aa sweet, astringent, hitter, 
sour, salt, mid pungent ; and enumerates the influence of each 
on the human body. 

Chapter (J treats of the medical qualities of different kinds of 
waters ns the water of the Ganges, which comes from heaven; 
water which comes from the sea j water which eomrs from clouds 
in general; sad water which comes frum thunder-clouds, snow, 
or ice. 

This chapter concludes with prescriptions for the use of hot 
water or cold water in specified diseases. 

Chapter 7 dismisses the physical and medical properties of 
milk,—distinguishing the milk nf kine, goats, owes, buffaloes, 
camels, women. It stales the cases in which the drinking of 
milk, of cither kind, is beneficent; and conclude* by discoursing 
on the medical properties nf butter-milk. 
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Clmpter 8 eoutimirs this subject. 

Chapter 9 treats on the medicinal -cjinLllLies of *ugar-cniie 3 and 
of preparation* from it- 

Chapter ID on soar prurt. 

Chapter* 11 and 12 on infusions prepared fcom rite, barley* 
and other grains. 

Chapter 18 on oils prepared from flu, the costor*oil plant, 
and others. 

Chapters 1 t, 15 h 16, also treat on the medic*! properties of 
rice, and various kinds of grain. 

Chapter 17 dbciL^Hcs four kinds of potherbs, according to their 
leaves, flowers, fruits, and bulbous roots. 

Chapter 18 is on sweet fruits,-—as mangoes, rose-apples, pome¬ 
granates myroboUms eitmus, grapes, and the fruits of «iri*sa- 
coriander, anti of the uiimusop? elongi. 

Chapter ID treats on four kinds of spirituous liquor, us made 
from molasses, homr, meal, and nogweed. 

Chapter 20 describes animals, as hoofed or homed beasts of 
prey, birds, fishes, snakes living in the water or in arid tract*. 
Many species are given under each di vis inn, and the medical 
properties of their flesh are described. 

Chapter 21 give* dietetical rules and prescription*, and dis¬ 
cusses the properties of food prepared fromvaritms comb inat luiis 
of the materials previously described. 

The second main division of Alreva^ work, called Arishtaka, 
consist* of eight chapters. 

Chapter 1 treats on the moral ernm's of diseases. AD diseases 
are said to spring from men's action*. AD resemble hell, the 
(hirable ns well as the incurable. And to some crimes fantastic 
]M midi men is are assigned ; as if a man kills a lhuEmiuii * he will be 
afflicted with jaundice j One who kills a king, with consumption. 

Chapter 2 is cm dreams. 

The subject of the sis remaining chapters appears to be lucky 
and unlucky symptoms and forebodings. 



The thin! division of tliii work is called Chikitsita, winch 
means, we observed, medical treatment. This portion treats of 
disease* in detail, It appears to display much accurate oWrva- 
tkm* which can only 1>c glanced at in these page*- Intermittent 
fevers are distinguished &sof four kinds, returning at an interval 
of one day, three days, four days* or at some longer interval. 

Much is said of diarrhoea, dysentery, and allied diseases. In* 
digestion is described as flatulency, caused apparently by over¬ 
eating ; and accompanied by deeplypains in the limbs, 
burning nf the throaty &e. The eighth chapter is devoted to the 
sound and unsound condition of the digestive tire (Agni) of the 
stomach P The tenth treats of sharp pains, especially in the 
stomach, produced by excessive fatigue, night -walking, sorrow, 
cold food, &c. 

The remaining chapters continue the subject of diseases, touch¬ 
ing also on consumption and various kinds of hemorrhage. 

The last division treats of antidotes. 

Charaka ranks next in antiquity to A trey a, amongst renowned 
Sanskrit authors of medical work?. Charaka^ Sanhitk possess? 
even greater interest, we understand, than Smmitas Ayur-A edci, 
which is usually regarded as the standard work of oiicient Hindu 
medicine. Charaka appears to have l>cou a person of varied 
thoU'dit and culture, and to have bad nn earnest desire to teach 
men so to manage their bodies, as not only to avoid all nimccca- 
taiy pain cm earth, but so as to ensure happiness after death. 
Charaka himself state*, that originally the contents or material 
of liifl work was communicated by Atreya to Agnivesa* By 
Aguivcsa it weis taught to Charaka, and by Charaka it was con¬ 
densed “ where it was too prolix, and expanded where it seemed 
too brief. 1w The result of Churaka J & labour was a work of con¬ 
siderable extent: no less than one hundred and twenty chapter?, 
in eight divisions. This work so strongly bears the impress of 
the Hindu mind at the period of its production, that wc have 
greatly dewind to meet with a translation, But although text 
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and translation arc both, wc understand, in course of publication 
in India, wo have been nimble to procure even that portion which 
is already printed. TVc have, therefore, iwen most tlumkfnl to 
receive from a friend an abstract made from the Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts of the India Office library. 

The first division of Cbsrakfds Sautiitft is called Sloktetham. 
It consists of thirty chapters. Chapter 1 relates the origin of 
the work, and gives a brief summary. Chapters 2, 3, and I 
treat on medical plants and their properties. Chapters 3 to T 
on matters of diet. Chapter ti ou the senses, and on the elements 
with which the senses correspond. Chapters f) and 10 mi the 
qualities which a physician must possess, and also on the qualities 
viliieb arc hulls [leasable to Id* medicaments. Chapters 11 and 
12 show the means by which long life may be secured and ad¬ 
vene influences counteracted. Chapter 13 treats on fat, and on 
the diseases thence arising. Chapter 1+ on perspiration, and 
bow it may be produced. Chapter 15 ou niedic;d instruments 
and appliances. Chapter 16 oil the presents which a physician 
should receive. Chapter 1 7 gives a general enumeration of diseases 
and their symptoms. Chapter 18 treats on three descriptions 
of swellings, Chapters 19 and 20 give further enumerations of 
diseases and their causes. Chapter 21 is on the "eight defects 
of the constitution,” mid their influence on health. Chapter 23 
on fasting, cm getting Jat, cm sweating, be. Chapter 23 on diseases 
arising from gounnandisiiig- Chapter 24 on the blood and its 
affections. Chapter 25 ou purnsha, which means the soul. Chap¬ 
ter 2d on the six flavour! or rwsux (sweet, salt, pungent, &e. ', 
and the effects of those on the body, Chapters 27 and 23 on 
the effects of different kinds of food and beverage. Chapter 29 
, m the vital organs. Chapter 39 on the heart. This division 
then ['(includes with a general eulogy on the Ayur-Yudn. 

The second division of Charnka's work is named Nidftnnsthlm*, 
and treats in eight chapters on the symptom* of certain diseases, 
jjg. 1. P’cver. 2. Plethora. 3. (inlma, or enlargement of spleen. 
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4. Twenty varieties of urinary disease* 5. Seven kinds of lep¬ 
rosy. 6. Four variety of or consumption. 7. Five dc* 

script ion* of mania. 8, Four kind* of epilepsy* 

Tins third division, railed Yininuasthima, likewise consists of 
eight chapters. Chapter 1 shows the action of flavour ami sub- 
stance on the body. Chapter 2 the three stages of digestion. 
Chapter 3 the causes of diseases (climatic ami religious*). Chap* 
ter 4 gives thrice kinds of diagnosis* Chapter 5 treat* on some 
of the iOiLHtitnent part* of the body* Chapter G gives ;i general 
" description of diseases (curable and incurable, mental and bodily, 
organic and accidental, iie,) T Chapter 7 gives a general Glassifi¬ 
cation of patients- Chapter H treats oil the modes of studyiug 
mediciuc, on the manner in which a student of medicine should 
InrhavCf and bow one physician should conduct an argument with 
another physician* &c. 

The fourth division bans the name of Sariiastlmun, and this 
also contains eight chapters, treat!ug on the following subjects: 

Chapter I, purnsha J —soul, and its relation to the body, and 
the organs of sense as explained in Hindu philosophy. Chapters 
2 to 4 on the ftetiiH, and its physical and moral development. 
Chapter 5 on the soul, as a part of the foody when bom. Chap¬ 
ter G on the nature of the human body* Chapter 7 enumerates 
all its parts ; and Chapter H treats on generation. 

Hie fifth divtsiou b Called Indriyust Inina, and ha* twelve chap¬ 
ter*. 1. On coloucj as indicating health or approaching death. 
2. On smells or tastes which forebode death, 3* On feeling* 
which forebode the same. 1, On other symptoms by which 
physician* may prognosticate life or death. 5* On dreams, as 
foreboding death , 7—10* Ou other bodily symptoms of the 
same chometer, 11—12, Ou omens mid other indepen¬ 
dent of the body which indicate approaching death. 

The eiatlr division b ChikifsitastMm. It consists of thirty 
chapters, and l he subject is theni|HMitir* Chapters } mu I 2 
treat on elixir* of lifr p and their preparation' The subject* of 



the Oliver elinptera are us follows : — 8. Fever. 4. Plethora. 5. 
Fbil m^wnftutflf»pWn (gulnui). {j. Uim^rjdifi^B68f 7- Leprosy. 
H. Consumption. th Maui*. 10. Epilepsy, U. A disease of 
the chest* called knhntu kshina* 12. Swelling*. 13* Enlarge¬ 
ment of the abdomen, 14. Piles. 15. Dysentery. 16. L J :illor, 
17. Hiecoogh. 18. Catarrh. 19. Diarrhoea. 20, Vomiting, 
21, Erysipelas. 22 > Tldntt 23. Poifmnmg, 24. Raving. 25. 
Sore*. 36* Disrates aifeerting tine three viEtd cavities (belly, 
chest, aiul head). 27. Paralysis of the lower extremities 28. 

Plstuleocy, 20. Gout, 30. Discuses of generative organ*. 

The seventh division, or KalpaathAita, hay twelve chapters, 
which treat on drugs, which cause vomiting ami purging, 
and on how to administer auch drugs in the treatment of disease. 
Six hundred medicines of thin character arc mentioned, and clas¬ 
sified according to the place they come from, and their inherent 
properties 

The eighth mid last division is SiddhistMna. This also con¬ 
sists of twelve chapters. From 1 to 8 show in wliftt manner 
the medicines described in the Kulpasthuna should he intro, 
dimed into the Iwdy by means of syringes and tubes, and shows 
:dso in what eases emetics, and purgatives, and enemas, should 
nut he used. Chapter 9 treats on diseases caused by external 
injuries to either of the vital cavities mentioned above, and of 
treatment in such cases by enemas and purgatives* The vital 
organs included in these vital cavities fehest, belly f anti head)* 
are enumerated as one hundred and seven. Chapters 10 to 12 
are again chiefly occupied with the uses of enemas. 

Susrutu is reported to have lived rather later than Charaka* 
to have been bis pupil* and to have excelled his instructor in 
salya and siiblkva. Sal vn means, the art of extracting extraneous 
substances; virile Siiliikyu si >ri lilies, the treatment of external 
organs, as in the case of affections or diseases of the eyes, cars, 
&e. 

'1’n these brunches of medicine Susruin appears rhicily to have 
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devoted lisa wort, saying, on the authority of Dkanwaniari, that 
salva is ff tlic first or the best of the medical science*; less 
liable than any utlicr to the fallacy of conjectural and inferential 
practice ; pure ilk itself j perpetual in iti applicability ; the 'worthy 
produce of heavers, and certain source of furne/* 1 But although 
surgery is bin main subject, he also largely introduces i€ the treat¬ 
ment of general diseases and tlic management of women and 
children* when discussing topics to which they bear relation/' B 
Suarota‘describes many mechanical modes of giving relief in 
illness, asj "horns, open at the extremities j" and gourds, to he 
used in the place of our cupping-glasses. The pressure of the 
atmosphere wok removed from the Jiom by suet ion r and from the 
gourd by rarefaction of air, produced by the heat of a lamp* 1 The 
implements he mentions are. Professor Wilson states, in number, 
one hundred and one. They include pincers; something similar 
to the syringe; tubes, and accessories,—such us twine, leather, 
hark skin, cloth. But "the first, and most important of 
all implements/* he declares to bo the hand. 

Twenty xctsirm, or surgical instruments, made of metal, arc 
next enumerated. These must he always bright, handsome, 
polished, sharp; sufficiently so, indeed, as to be capable of di¬ 
viding a hair longitudinally, A commentator, Vighlintn, adds, 
that they were in general not aliove six inches in length, the 
blade forming about a half or quarter of that length/" * 

Some nf the means by which dexterity in the use of instru¬ 
ments is to be attained were suggested, probably, by the pre¬ 
vailing religious prejudice against dissection. Professor Wilson 
rails them n striking Hpeeiments of the lame contrivances to which 
the want of the oiilv effective vehicle of instruction, human dts- 
section, compelled die Hindus to have recourse. 115 Tims, we 
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fill,! pupils mstrfccted to practise "the different kinds of scission, 
—longitudinal, transverse, inverted, and areolar,” uu dowers, 
huUta, and gourds. Iiirissiou they must practise "on skins, or 
h(adders filled with paste or mire; scarification, on the fresh 
hides of animals, from which the hair lias not been removed; 
ptineUmug or lancing, on the hollow stalks of plants, or the 
vessels of dead animals; ext motion, on the can ties of the same, 
or fruits with mniiv large seeds, us the jack and liel; suuiiii 1 , 
on skin and leather; tmtl ligatures and bandages, on weU-madc 
models of human lindits." That akin, leather, and even dead 
carcases, could be so used, “surprises ua" says the Professor, 
**hv their supposed incompatibility with what we have hitherto 
been disposed to consider as insurmountable prejudices.” 1 

Soamta himself seems to have countenanced dissection as nc- 
eessary for the attainment of competent medical know ledge. 11 e 
gives, in fart, the general direction, "that the teacher shall seek 
to perfect his pupil by the application of all cxjiedicnts which he 
may think calculated to effect hia proliciency. 1 ' And that Sus- 
ruta had great reliance on “ instruments/' may be inferred from 
his saying that caustics, emollients, and “ other substitutes for 
instrumental agents, arc only to be bad recourse to where it is 
necessary to humour the weakness of the patient." Susruta 
observes further, tluit «they are found serviceable, where the 
surgeon has to deal with princes and persons of rank, old mm, 
women and children, and individuals of a timid and efieminaU: 
character." 

Susmta distinguishes disorders occasioned by external injuries 
from such as are caused by vitiated blood, bile, wind, and phlegm, 
or these four combined. A third class of disorders he attributes 
to passions,—as rage, tear, sorrow, joy. On the qualifications 
nccessnry for a man who would treat the disorders and diseases 
to which the human frame is liable, Su&ruta expresses himself in 
the following interesting passage, quoted by Professor Wilson 
1 WilwHl'i VVurkhj thi|- lit |i]i- 3Sx-vfSil, 
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(# Tlic judicious deviation of human infirmities, the moan* of 
which were compas&iormtcly revealed by ihc gnds, cum only 
effected by the knowledge that is to be gained from study and 
practice conjoined. 11c who bs only versed in hooka will t>c 
alarmed mid confused, like a coward in the held of battle, when 
he is called upon to encounter active disease, He who rashly 
engages in practice without preview convcrsanty with written 
science, will lie entitled to no respect from mankind, and merits 
punishment from the king. Those men who, in ignorance of the 
human frame, venture to make it the subject of their experiments, 
arc the murderers of their species. He alone, who is endowed 
with kith theory ami experience, proceeds with safety nod sta¬ 
bility, like a chariot on two wheels," 1 

In a Sanskrit treatise, quoted by Sir William Anisim, it is 
said that a physician “must lie a person of strict veracity, and 
of the greatest sobriety and fkcorum. He ought to be thoroughly 
skilled lit all the commentaries on the Ayur-Ycda T and be other¬ 
wise a man of sense and benevolence- His heart must be cha¬ 
ritable, his temper calm, and his constant study how to do good. 
Such a man is properly called a good physician; and such a 
physician ought still daily to improve hi* mind by an attentive 
perusal of scientific books. When a sick person expresses him- 
self peevishly or hastily p a good physician is not then-by pro¬ 
voked to impatience; he is mild, yet courageous and cherishes 
a cheerful hope," 1 * * * * * 

The physician is exhorted to be patient, candid, and encourag¬ 
ing. because, although a man may be afraid of his father, 
mother, friends, and fjtiru*' he must not fear his physician. To 
consult a physician in Illness is an imperative duty; and " a per¬ 
son rejecting a vaidyn, nr physician, will l>e punished in heU-" 

The presence of a physician for the cure of a disease is “ as 
indispensable sis a pilot is to a bout." “If a physician is not 
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consulted when a person is ill, lie will hooii die, as a lamp ex¬ 
posed to wind is.liable to be extinguished. 

A severe disease may sometimes be cured immediately by a 
good physician, but ii simple di sun it e is much increased by the 
want of early assistance. “ At the commencement, like a young 
plant, it is readily rooted np t but as it expands nud grown in 
strength the difficulties are much increased.“ 

When a physician is sent for, lie must inquire what the sick 
person has eaten or otherwise done to produce the disease. He 
should then mark the signs of longevity in his patient; as “ long 
arms and fingers; large eyes, forehead, trunk, teeth, mnuth, 
hands, feet, and shoulders." " Fore-legs short and fleshy,” a 
short neck, deep voice, “ external ears long," are also signs of a 
long life. It is then oheemd, that tirilhmans and Unjuhs are 
cured with difficulty, '* because they will not always take the 
proper remedies, and the physician is afraid to urge his instruc¬ 
tions." The same m said to be the case with women, children, 
and old people, who neglect or disohey prescriptions. A sick 
jieTsnn who deceive* his physician, or is at enmity with him, is 
not likely to get cured; and one who live* in the house of u per¬ 
son who despises the physician, “ has the smallest possible chance 
of recovery." 1 

Having ascertained that India has pusarased medical science, 
one desires to know at what periods the scientific works were 
written, the voluminous prescriptions made, and the bold surgical 
operations performed; but so indifferent is India to questions of 
chronology, and indeed to dates in general, that no assistance 
can be derived from her for the solving of such questions. 11 e 
must therefore content ourselves by following the late Hr. Hovle, 
in collecting evidence from Arabs, Greeks, and other foreigners, 
which bear to a certain degree nn the age of Hindu medicine. 

It is well known that the Kh ft life of Baghdad collected around 
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I hem all the learning of their era- Sardi% Fersepolis, Damascus, 
Tamis, Alexandria, and many other schools of learning, sent 
their representatives ; and amongst these learned men ive find 
Hindu physicians. Somewhere between a.d. 753 and 774, Al- 
Mausur, or Almrmazor, ap|)cars to have removed the seat of 
A mil government from Damascus to the newly-built city of 
Baghdad ; and to those who love ancient India, one of the moat 
interesting circumstances connected with this Khulif is, that lie 
had frequent coiumunicatiop with the Persians, or Snsaanians, of 
PeiBepolk; and that by his command the Sanskrit fables, called 
Fables of Pi 3 pay > which had been rendered from Sanskrit into 
Peblerij 1 were translated into Arabic, and thus diffused through* 
out Europe. ADMansur appears to have had a general delight 
in learning, for he also commanded the translation of (t an Indian 
astronomical treatise/ 1 and w hat is more directly to our purpose, 
he caused translations to be made from the Sanskrit of medical 
scientific works, among which we find particularised, rr a tract 
up poisons/ 1 by Shanak (meaning Charaka) - and a treatise 
on medicine, or materia mrdica, by Shashurd (meaning Sits- 
ruta) * 

Also amongst the learned men assembled at Baghdad there 
were, as already observed, many Greeks; and the later Greek 
physicians arc found to have l>ecn acquainted with the medical 
works of the Hindus, and to have availed themselves of their 
medicaments. Touching but very lightly upon these (joints, we 
note that Artaxerses was attended by a Greek physician, and 
that Valerian, when taken to Sardis as a captive* w as accompanied 
by a physician* So, also, whan the daughter of the Emperor 
Aurclia]i married Sapor H», we find Greek physician* to have 
been amongst her attendants. And, as a home for these Greeks, 
the city of Joudjs&tiour, or Nisabnr, was built; and the city, 
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being thus ionized by learned men, became ft celebrated school 
of medicine. At this school was educated Gabriel BftCtish™, a 
Svriiui, who went to Baghdad to attend A1-Mansur medically, 
and became one of the translators of works on medicine from 
Sanskrit into Arabic. 1 Greek physicians, or men educated at 
One™-Asiatic schools of medicine, appear to have done much 
to preserve mid diffu se the medical science of India; and this 
prives tis a direct interest in their references to India. H e find, 
for instance, that the Greek physician Act nan us celebrates the 
Hindu medicine called trypliala. He does not call it a Hindu 
reinedv. but be mentions the peculiar products ol India ot which 
it is composed by their Sanskrit name Myrobabuis. -Etius, 
again, who was a native of Amida, in Mesopotamia, anil studied 
at Alexandria about the end of the fifth century, not only speak* 
of the MyroMans, but mentions them as the proper cure for 
elephantiasis, which lie notes sis a disease common in India. It 
i» unnecessary to give more than these living allusions to ** India 
in Greecebut «India iu Baghdad,” or the presence of Hindu* 
and Hindu science at the courts of the Khalils nftords direct evi¬ 
dence of a period prior to wliich the medical science must have 
been matured in India. We give full attention, therefore, to 
the Arabs, and we learn with interest that Serapion, one of their 
earliest writers, mentions the Indian Charaka, praising lum as 
an authority in medicine, and referring to the Myrobalan# as 
forming part of Cliamka's prescriptions.® 

The Myrobtdana, which Serapion recommends on the authority 
of the Indian Char aka, arc the produce of three trees: 1st, of 
termiuiilia cbcbula; 2nd, of terniinaiiti lid (erica; 3rd, of phvl- 
lantbus cmhlica. The name tripluila is used for this medicine 
in the Sanskrit dictionary called the Amaru Koslia, about tlie 
beginning of the Christian era. In Professor Wilson's Paper 
on Leprosy, as known to the Hindus, he gives a proscription 
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from Sut-ruta* of wluch trip huh, translated three Mytobalans, 
forma jl chief ingredient . 1 

More interesting than Serapiou wa» fthazes, We find him 
nt Baghdad with Al-Mansur. He is said to have been a banted, 
liberal, mid accomplished physician, whose practice wns ltiera- 
tive, tout who devoted his tone so largely to the prjor that he 
died hi penury* Al-Modsur inquired lib opinion as to the kind 
of physician to be pre ferred. Rhozcs wrote in reply, that a de¬ 
sirable physician must have been " industrious in perusing and 
examining the Imoks of the ancient physicians / 1 and he should 
also have "practised in populous cities where there were great 
numbers of patients as well as of phyBiciniks 4 hut that if both 
qualifications could nuL lie hud in perfection, it were better tu 
be wanting in a measure in practice, “ llum to know nothing at 
all of the learning of the ancients. R hazes wrote twelve books 
on chembtryj one of these being a treatise on alchemy. His 
most important contribution to science is his account of the 
small-pox, which lie was the first to describe. 3 On two occasions 
Rhazes refers to the " Indian Gtubka " as an authority for state- 
incuts on plants or drugs* 4 

Another celebrated medical man, immediately succeeding 
Khozutij is Avicenna* called Sheik It Reyes, or the prince of phy¬ 
sicians. Dr. Rutherford Russell gives the following account of 
him. a He was bom in 1 Sukhum, whither his father hud gone 
with a sou of the same Al-Mausur to whom Rhazes wrote the 
epistle we have quoted. Avicenna bccatue celebrated, at a very 
early age, for the extent of Ida acquirements in all branches of 
knowledge, including dialectics, geometry, and astronomy^ His 
career was chequered. At one time he was it grand vizier, at 
another a fugitive for his life. Me died at the age of fifty-eight, 
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in the year 103d. He translated into Arabia the works of Aris- 
lutlc. 

In treating of leeches Aricenna begins by a reference to what 
the ft Indiana say" add then gives nearly the very words of Sua- 
mtii, describing the six poisonous leeches, amount wlucb are 
those callrd krishna or black, the hairy leech, that which i* 
variegated like a rainbow, that which fa striped yellow and 
black, &i\, &C. 1 

In the reign of Harnn-al-BaeMd, we find not only that the 
medico] treatises of the Hindus were valued by the Arab*, but 
that Hindu physicians actually lived at Hurun-al-Rashid'» court. 
For tins information we are indebted to the Arab author, Ibn 
OsLuba, whose biographies are quoted by Professor Dieted Ibu 
Osaiba static that Manka wm a Hindu * eminent in the art of 
medicine, learned in Sanskrit literature. He made a journey 
from India to Iraca, cured the K hat if Hanm-al-Rashid of an 
illness, and translated a work oh poison by Charaka from San^ 
krit into Persian* 

Another native of India, named Saleh, is also celebrated by 
lbn Osaiba. He was, be aays, one of the nurat learned amongst 
learned Hindus, and greatly skilled in curing disease according 
to Indian modes. He lived in Iraen during the reign of Harun- 
al-Rashid r lie travelled to Egypt and Palestine, died, and was 
buried in Egypt 

From these foreign w itnesses we do not learn the date of any 
of the celebrated medical work# of ancient India; but we may 
gather from them thus much,that they had nlrtady attained wo-rLl- 
wide celebrity, when the Khalils of Baghdad collected t!ie greatest 
work* and summoned the most learned scientific mcti of their 
era to give brilliancy to Baghdad a* a scat nf learning. 

To exhibit Indin’s ancient science i& impossible to Europeans 
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unacquainted with Sanskrit, or not luring access tu the native 
medical libraries, in which we understand many medial boots 
arc strictly withheld from the European eve. An interesting 
stunnury of such work* us Hindus could be persuaded to exhibit 
imiy, however, he found in a Commentary of the Hindu System 
of Medicine," published by Dr. Witte. From hi* pages we trons- 
for ^ome scattered hints, 

■* Man is like a coachman driving libs own carriiigo; if this ha well 
imule,.iind if he wn limit' t ■ Ime caudwisly, it will gu a long time ; hui 
if ho drive it upon had roads i!il wheels will get injured, uud the earring* 
will be soon worn dqi , 1 1 

Amongst the essential parts of a man's body arc chyle, blood, 
bOflSa 

•‘1'h.nd chyle produces good health, and with it bravery, strength.I 

ti fine colour of the body, and retentive memory." 

-Thu blood is derived from tbs digested parts of the rliylo, mid by 
being eCneoDted by the bile, become* red ’ 1 

Too little blood makes the akin ruugh and tho vessels lax and 
feebler. Too much blood produces fevers ami other diseases. 
But— 

■ l Blood is never derangod by itself, as whatever acts unfavourably mi 
it produce first its effect upon the nir, phlegm, and bile: ruid then it 
ueis an the blood. Oa this bu count the disease*of the blood ore cured, 
by first earing the derangements of the humours." 

Bone is said to Ik formed from blood anti fat. If the essential 
dement of the bones diminishes in the system, they become 
painful, the teeth and nails crack, become loose, and the IkkIy 
becomes dry ,” 

The number of Ikucs in the body is given by Susnita ait 300, 
by Chnniku as 306,—the difference lieing, ns to whether carti¬ 
lage* count sis hones. 

1 Wife, Hind. Med., p. NO, J Lbiil, p. ID, 1 Ibid, pp, SO—&2_ 
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Omitting further notice of the comiwuent parts of the hi Ay, 
vrv turn to the "nature of temporaments r ,# stud find a man with 
too unit:1 1 bile described thus:— 

” T , r . his fortune in 3-mui, his lutLr becomes kiwi grey. the upper 
pint of bis head bald and hi* skin wrinkled. us if by lie mis 
much, and dislikes warm nnieles of fwA: is srmn angry. and in ju> «ecm 
I.:ieifee 1 1; is of moderate fitrength h and does not live Sang. I! is nisiur*? 
is ^ood, ami be is a gnoil irmu of business* and ^pciik* nccumtely, mid 
to the purpose Ills appearance ]> Cue* find in company he excels in 
*> peaking. ^ 

Temperament is affected by ell mate* 

" The moist country (Aaupal is itiutrsocted by rivers; . . < . the sir 
h lu-oL Tbere h HUes and other wulsr-lLower* abound: gease + dueks 1 
i*nines, ..... fisli and serpents, ruv numerous. In &ueh a situation 
the inimbitutti» are unhealthy* and are shpit-IUecl. There, diseases of 
nir paid phlegm pibouud; uml 1 i11- inhabitant* are fat Jndolom and weak. 
In such tihimtinos the jelees of the body require to be dried by tho use 
A hui* dry, arid light food, in small quantities; so as to strengthen iho 
internal fire/" 

In the hot, hilly country, where nr hi plains are covered with 
ilwaif trees and prickly shrubs the inhabitants have little? muscle 
and large hones. The diseases of air and bile are most frequent. 
The climate is healthy, and the inhabit ants are good workmen* 
and knag-lived ►* 

Under the head of Personal Duties, Dr. Wise speaks of diet, 
saving, that **The medical writers usually commence the cure of 
a disease hy arranging the diet that is to he followed by the sick 
person. Su muck do the Hindu physician* rely upon diet, that 
they declare that most diseases may he cured by following care¬ 
fully dietetic rules; and if a patient docs not attend to his diet, 
a hundred good medicines will not remove the disease* The 
generality of diseases being supposed to he produced by derange- 
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meat of the humour*, if one or more ure morbidly increased in 
quantity, their indication* of cure are commenced by promoting 
the just balance of elements and humours.” L 

In theebapur on pharmacy, it issakl that the Hindu physical ns 
participated largely m the error of employing drugs, without 
examining ftiillimently the properties of simple medicines, and 
^opposed they augmented cllkaey by multiplying ingredients, 
hi confirmation of this remark, wo may refer to an undent pre¬ 
scription, transcribed by Hr, Rutlierfurd Russell * consist ing of 
forty-ftix separate items. Much good advice is given in the 
ancient Hindu works on choosing herbs winch are wcdl-grown 
in u good soil. Those from the Himalaya mountains arc? the 
best, as the juice of such plants is usually the strongest; and 
medicines must be fresh, have their proper smell, and, after u 
year, must I sc thrown away. Cow herds, hunters, 111 [[ y he 

employed to collect medicinal plant* \ but a Brahman should he 
preferred, particularly If he is poor. 

Better advice is that the physician him sell “ should penetrate 
forests and climb inountmufl, to examine the plants in their 
natural situations j and this physician “ should not despise the 
information obtained from hunters and shepherds, who may have 
had opportunities of w itnessing their effort* ” 5 

In u division of SusruttJs work on antidotes, winch is tailed 
the Kalpasthfiim, medicinal drugs and plants are arranged as: 
tuberous tilul bulbous roots, hark of roots, bark of large trees* 
fruits and seeds, acrid and astringent vegetables, milky plants, 
ffiiuis and resins. This work appears to gi ve the earliest informa¬ 
tion on medical geography,* 

When treating on modes of administering medicines, w e find 
it obacned that— 

“ Mediciues, given in im auwd 1 dones, will bo like throwing a little 
water u^hhe a ItirgL- tire, which mther i ncreases than dim is lisbes ii- ,, 

' WEm, Hind. MrtL p. AS. I * Wbe, Hina, M«L p. EG. 

* Heron of Sled., p 123. | * B^yk\ p- B4, 
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Ami again, if the medicine is given in dose* which we too 
large, it will he liable to produce other disease*, 1 

lti treating of the digestive organs in the sixth chapter, Sunnite 
says that dyspepsia results when a person is sleepy or in a passion, 
afraid, grieved or fatigued at the lime of eating; when lie Bleeps 
during the day instead of at uight, and eats at irregular times. 
When there is want of digestion, it is said further, ahlnmgh 3 
dyspeptic man may think his appetite good, aiul eat food, it does 
not no Lira si I his body, liut net* as a poison in destroying him-* 
Some other discuses are enumerated, under distinct heads; as 
diseases of the mind, diseases of the Lead and neck, and diseases 


of the chest, including asthma, rough, and heart disease. Diseases 
caused by poisons and hydrophobia are also touched on. The 
last hoot treats on the diseases peculiar to women and children, 
concluding with “ Diseases produced by Devils,” which terrible 
idicss of disorders is by no means peculiar to women and children. 


On the contrary, evil spirits arc represented as being ever present 
on the watch to seize upon all unguarded person*. Those who 
are attentive to religious duties, and respectful towards holy men, 
escape these afflictions ■, but the person who omits prescribed 
ceremonies is taken possession of liv any lurking demon,—lie it 
Vets'Ll, Pisacha, Sri-sarpa, &c. 

In commencing this chapter wc felt that medical science ap¬ 
peared in ancient India like a phantom \ lor although it is a 
resdity, wc do not see it affecting society there as it does in 
other ancient countries, We never hear of physicians, whether 


Hindu or foreign, ns residing at the courts of sovereigns in India. 
Physicians never assist in the plots of Hindu fiction, nor do phy¬ 
sicians appear on battle fields or at death licds, either iu hintorj 
or poetry. Nevertheless, medicine mid surgi n' ore facta in an¬ 
cient India; and the treatment indicated iu certain critical cases 
led Professor Wilson to observe, that " the operations are nidi-. 
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ami very imperfectly described. Tiny wore evidently bold, and 
must have boon hazardous: their being attempt oil at all is, 
however, most extraordinary, unless their obli to ration from the 
knowledge he considered a still marc remarkable dreuaiatajice. 
It would bo mi inquiry of some interest, to truer, the causes of 
the disappearance of surgery from amount the Hindus: it is 
evidently of comparatively modern occurrence, as operative and 
instrumental practice forms so principal a part of those writings 
which are undeniably mast ancient, and which, being regarded 
as the composition of inspired writer*, are held of the highest 
authority/' 

This inquiry is connected with the progress of manners ; “ for 
the persons, whoever they were, who wrote in the character of 
Minus, or deified sagesj would not havd compromised that cha¬ 
racter by imparting precepts utterly contrary to the ritual or 
the law, nr at variance with the principles and prejudices of their 
rwmtrytneii/ 1 And in alluding to certain passages in Suarnta 
and \m commentator \igbhuta, Professor Wilson says there h 
much in them w which is utterly Irreconcilable with present no¬ 
tions, and we must, therefore, “infer that the existing semi- 
tuonts of the Hindus sire of modem date, growing out of an 
altered slate of society, and unsupported by tlicir oldest and 
most authentic civil and moral, as well as medical institutes /* 1 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

ASTRONOMY, ALOE BRA, ETC. 


Comttflloiieut in Rifl-t M*.— w il A CW wl W for T*g*lati*9 reiipOHt 
r*r»mwrt«r .—Imvtifdiam i/Mf SifrjHi-AVJAiJiito.—-WAAaf*,—omffll' oi- 
trrtniiva*, A.D. KX> — J r affl'Aa««»ni, «Wn»lKHWr <mri *«<roi(>9«r.—■ 

thrirtd from *td Xautiril hHttt. — 2h«iute of 

n*tnmvmy M(i. 

E^ftRN nations Iiavu ever loved to contemplate the floor ut 
heaven, thick inlaid with po tines of bright gold." 

The sun, the moon, planets, stare, and eclipses, were watched 
by Hindus with adoring reverence, until in later tames they be¬ 
came to them bright pages wherein “to read the fate of men and 
empires.” But we shall find that they were astronomer* before 
they became astrologers, «iud that they were star-gazing poets 
liefore they Ivccaine astronomers. 
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Sun, moouj and stars* arc described with quaint; and atTbc- 
tionatobservation a is the Rig-Veda, and m the Brahman as, 
The ihtwsi m the daughter of the sun, who leads forth the white 
horses of her father's car. The sun, the “ golden-handed f ulU 
bdiolding Sovitri/’ 13 travels by vox upward and by a down wal'd 
imtli/ 91 He " reaches the summit ot the sky, dispersin'' dark¬ 
ness/’ He “lights up the eight jiolbts of the horizon/’ 11 lh 
travel* downwards, he “ unyokm hi* horses" and " night extends 
the veiling darkness over fiJl/ J * 

The day on which the sun rj reaches the summit of the sky/* 
in made important in the ancient ccrcmoniaL Fear is expr^acd 
in the Aitiirva-BrUinuuia lest “at the highest pitch" he should 
lose his balance; and therefore, the gods "pulled him up and 
tied him with five ropes" the five ropes being chanted prayers** 

Some other curious observations relating to the sun occur in 
this Bn'ilimaEia ; as r fff that the sim burns with the greatest force 
after it has passed the meridian, and that the prayers which ac¬ 
company the third or evening libation should therefore be pro- 
nponced with the greatest hirer of the performeFs voice." And 
again, it m said that the mn “ dors never set nor rise/' When 
people think it sets, it is not so; for “after having arrived at 
the end of the day it makes itself produce two opposite effect#: 
making night to wliat is below, mid day to what h on the other 
Hide / 1 * 

More significant for our purpose, because bearing on the first 
mdicatunift of oatmuoiny, is the mention of the moon ansi stars. 


,+ Thee LVji^iellatlans, pluecd m high* which are visible by night, and 
go elsewhere by day, ar* the uttdmtirrWd holy nets qf Vanina; {will 
by had cammfind (. tW moon moves resplendent by night/" 1 

And again: 


1 Wilson, Ri^Yt'Lb, voL i II. OS. 
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” (At this appTuirit) ef ihi^ all-illuminating 9 im> the constellations tie 
part with ihu night, like thieve *,” 1 

The word used, on this occasion, Professor Wilson says, i* 
luikshatrum.—lunar astcrisins. it is diElicult, on manv occa¬ 
sion^ to determine whether the muon, or the soma-plant Lssnl 
in sacrifice, is intended by the word ** soma." But there is one 
verse which distinctly give* us Sum a,—the moon, tr&vdling 
amongst the moon-stations. 

-l Soma is placed in the lap of those Xaksluilrusn 11 ^ 

Wc may therefore assume, that dose observation of the moon's 
progress, and of the appearance of the group^of stars near which 
she passed, w«ts already made when the Rig-Veda and the Brah- 
man a* were composed. In the first we find that the full moon, 
mid the Inst day before the full moon, and the new moon, have 
distinctive epithet:-. In the thirty-second hymn of the second 
book of the ltig-Ycdn,* and in the BrfLlmanas, there arc legends 
describing the constellutions, Orion (Praj&pati) is said to he in 
love with AMdiarau (Rohiin)* Sirius desires to protect Ahle- 
bamn ? or Boldin, and shoots a three-jointed arrow through the 
hack of the eager Orion* Therefore, to this day, Orion lies 
sprawling towards Aldcbarau, the three stars in his belt bring 
the three-jointed arrow. Aldebafan (Robini), or perhaps the 
whole constellation of Orion, was one of the irnksbatros, or 
mooi^a mansions, Knhini h says the legend, was King Sounds 
favourite, and he wished to remain with her constantly, but was 
compelled to divide hk time equally amongst his other wives; 
nr s in other words, to dwell for equal periods successively at each 
of the twenty-seven nakshumi-H* These passages indicate that 
the new moons and full moon* were closely watched, which is 
also evident from the mention of a thirteenth month, 

“ Max Moll*, A~ 9 »I»,p- 2 la ; Hi*- 
Yttl% tSL 3, 
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In Professor Wilson's translation of tin? Rig-Vedii we Tend : 

« E% who accepting the rites [dedicated so him). knows tltc twelve 
months mill tb-cir prodnctioiis, and Ibat which is supplementary en 
geudiraL 1 ’* 

ff This passage is important/' says Wilson in a note* ff as mAi- 
enting the concurrent ua£ of the hinsir mid solar years at thin 
period, smd the method of adjusting the one to the other/' 

The name for the moon in Sanskrit, Greek, mid German, is 
derived from a root, signifying to measure . 2 The moon was the 
^ measurer." " Time was measured by nights, and moons, and 
winters, long before it was reckoned by days, and suns* and 
years/' J The close connection between the names for moon 
and month make it probable ** that a Certain knowledge of lunar 
chronology existed/* even before “the separation of the Indo- 
Kuropcan family / 1 * 

New moon festivals ami full moon festivals were integral 
element 1 * in early Hindu worship, and each Veda appears to 
have had a calendar, called j Yotinha; hut whether any original 
copies of these calendars slUl exist p seems doubtful. They are 
interesting as being first steps io astronomy, although constructed 
solely with a view to the regulation of religious ceremonial 

hi the dnvs of Sir W* Jones, the originals of such calendars 

. J + 

would have been deemed invaluable; for, so scientific m aspect 
is Hindu astronomy p that Sir W. Jones, and even Cokhrookc 
and Lassen, hoped to obtain from it trustworthy dates. This 
question has lately been most thoroughly investigated; for the 
Sun n-Siddhiiiita* one of the moat important of Sanskrit works 
on astronomy* has been attacked* and defended, and explained, 
by a series of competent European scholars. 

We will endeavour to state the results. 


1 Wibon, tuL i. p&, flS, *krt ; Ria- 1 grime# flf LnagtOff, toI, L |i. ^ 
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III the sixth volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Professor Whitney, an American Sanskrit 1st, who lias 
abo the advantage of a knowledge of astronomy, published an 
English translation, by the Rev* E. Burgess, of the Sibya-Sid- 
dlu'mlu, with an elaborate commentary and exposition, for the 
greater part by himself. 1 This paper excited comments from M. 
Hint, the laic venerable astronomer of Paris, and from Professor 
Weber, of Berlin. Professor Whitney contributed two other 
papers to the Journal of the A men eon Oriental Society, which 
were published in the eighth volume (ISClf.), and some further 
remarks to the Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society for 18G5. 
M. Biot believed that the Hindus derived their system of nok- 
shatras, or moon-stations, from the Chinese; and Professor 
Whitney shows that the Hindu nahsliatra does not mean the 
same thing as the Chinese do. Sicu means a single star, 
whereas nakaliatm generally expresses a group of stars, or rather 
a certain portion of the starry heavens. Professor Weber is 
cited ns having shown that the (t Chinese system of tieu was not 
traceable farther back tlum to two or three centuries Iwfon 1 
Christ f whilst nakshnmw are amongst the heavenly objects 
mentioned in Rig-Veda hymns, l or an extended and thorough 
investigation of the jxjsitiott and value of the mkxkalran we arc 
indebted to Professor Weber, although he gives rather more 
importance to single stars than the American astronomer (from 
whose paper we are i| noting) lielicvca to have been given to them 
by the ancient Hindus.* 

The Arab mandril, and tlic signs of the lunar zodiac, bear a 
marked resemblance to the Hindu nahshastraa, being groups of 
stars marking out the ecliptic into twelve nearly equal divisions. 
Such a system. Professor Wliitiioy is as well suited os 

any that could be devised for a iieople seeking to define the daily 
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stages of the moois’s revolution,, without the aid of 
The difficulties of the ease having been further considered, lie 
eon ti hucp * ^ nil the conditions, theitj which would postulate ft 
choice of single stars, or of stars or groups separated by precisely 
equal intervals, or confined to the immediate vicinity of the 
ecliptic, are so entirely wanting, that no a priori probability of 
the construction of such a series cun lie claimed / 11 

The path of the moon was, in fact, marked by twenty-seven 
stations, believed by Hindis observers to lie cqui-distant. Hut 
when "a new and mure exact astronomy had been brought in 
from the West/' the moon wa# reduced in sigtiificwace "to one 
of a das# of planetary bodies, all whose movements were capable 
nf being predicted, and their places at any given time deter- 
mined/ 11 and their conjunct ions calculated hy an elaborate sys¬ 
tem of rules* Then first the lesser planets were mentioned* by 
Hindu art Hummers, and then first was an observation made by 
aid of the junction stai*, which yielded a trustworthy date. That 
this must have been not for from a.d, 500 is proved. Professor 
Whitney considers, by evidence presented at the end nf his note 
to verses two to nine of the eighth chapter nf the Surya-Sid- 
dhfuita.* 

The results of this one grand effort, never repeated and never 
rivalled, are recorded with occasional slight mid unexplained 
modifications by every succeeding author, from century to cen¬ 
tury/ The date coincides with that of tire Hindu astronomer, 

r 

Aryabhata; and Aryabhata, we understand, "availed himself 
largely of the progress which the Greeks (especially Hipparchus] 
had made in astronomyand "not only improved upon their 
new theories and inventions, Imt added also the results of hi* 
own independent investigations/** 5 

In the time of Mr. Colehrookc, the works of Aryabhata were 
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only ktiomi by quotations mid extracts given by his successors; 
but even under this disadvantage Mr. Colcbrookc rightly judged 
the moil and his relative place in history. "This ancient astro¬ 
nomer and algebraist was/' he says, “ anterior tmth to Variilia- 
niihira ami Brahmagupta, being repeatedly named hv the latter i 
and the determination of the age ■when lie flourished is particu¬ 
larly interesting, as his astronomical system, though on some 
points agreeing, essentially disagreed on others, with that which 
those authors have followed, and which the Hindu astronomers 
still maintain,” 1 After remarking on the early prevalence of 
the system of Brahmagupta, lie observes that " Aryabhata ap¬ 
pears to have hid more correct notions of the true explanation 
of celestial phenomena than Brahmagupta himself/ who, often 
deviating from his predecessor's jus ter views, “ has t>een followed 
bv the herd of Hindu astronomers in a system not improved, 
hut deteriorate*!, since the time of the more ancient author ”* 
The "beginning of the sixth century stands out, therefore, as 
an important era in the history of astronomy in India; and 
every fragment of intelligence concerning Aryabhata and his 
works becomes invested with peculiar importance. It is ascer¬ 
tained on his own authority that Aryabhata was born at Kusu- 
mopura,* near the modern Patna.* Fhe date which he assigns 
for his birth corresponds with a-o. 476. His name has been 
spelt by Colebrooke and other Orientalists, Aryubftaila ; bnt in 
old Sanskrit works recently discovered it is written almost inva¬ 
riably with one /, Aryubhula; and this is, therefore, the spelling 
now adopted. In addition to most valuable criticism on this 
subject from Hr. llhnu Daji and from l>r. Ki.ru, Dr. hltz-Edward 
Hull has drawn attention to the fact, that " there were two Hindu 
astronomers called Aryabhata and this information is valuable, 
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because the second writer is proved to have been very inferior 
to the first, and their works being confused, led to the elder 
Aryabhata’s being charged with inconsistency. 

Aryabhata was evidently a great man, anti is recognised as 
such bv all Orientalists. Lassen calls him “ the founder <»t 
mathematical and astronomical science in India;” * meaning, 
no doubt, that lie gathered tip the scattered learning of preced¬ 
ing centuries and infused into it the more correct views wliicli 
his hi a»ter-miiid had received from Greek teaching. His style 
is said to he pre-eminently concise. Hb chiel work is the 
Arynbhativa-Sutra, which includes two other works, the Dasagiti- 
Sutra and the Arytehtaaata.' The Dasagiti-Sutra, ot DaaagidkA, 
is so called because it is written in tfow or ten, via., strophes. 
And in like manner, the name Aryftshtasata was supposed to inili- 
catc eight hundred couplets. But i>r. Bhau Diyi, becoming 
possessed or a copy, finds, not eight hundred, but one hundred 
mid eight couplets. 3 

11 is idea of the round ness of the earth is thus expressed 

■* ITo terrestrial globe, a compound of earth, waicr, flic, and nir, 
riitirelv mutu!, encompassed by a girdle (fta ({imM, stnnd* in the Bir, 
in the centre of the stellar sphere. Like as a ball *™c4 hr the bio- 
„ams of ilia nancies kadamba is on every side hose I with flowere ts, so is 
the earth -globe with all creatures, terrestial and aquatic."* ..... 

And this globe he believed to have a daily revolution. “ Arya- 
hbata," says Dr. Kern, « for aught we know, was the firet, and 
remained almost the sole, astronomer among his country men, 
who affirmed the daily revolution of the earth on its own axis.” 

lie gives the following quotation from one of Aryabhata's 
wurkit:—- 


** As a permit in a %’^sa.cl _ while mavtttg forward*. sees an immofeahlti 
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(.tyoct moving bftukwanls; In the same mail nor do the rtiw, linwow 
immoveable, seem to move daily." * 


Tims showing that it is the earth, not the stars, which move. 

On another occasion Aryabhata says, “the sphere uf the stare 
b stationary; ami the earth, making a revolution, produces the 
daily rising and setting of stare find planets.” : 

Mr, Cotebrooke stales that 14 Aryabhata affirmed the diurnal 
revolution of the earth, on its axis that he accounted for it 
“ by a wind or current of aerial fluid, the exteut uf which, ac¬ 
cording to the orlrit assigned to it by him, corresponds to an 
elevation of little more than a hundred miles from the surface 
of the earth; that he possessed the true theory of the causes of 
imiftr and solar eclipses, and disregarded the imaginary dark 
plaucts of the uiythologists and astrologers,—affirming the moon 
mid primary planets {find even the stare} to lie essentially dark, 
and only illumined by the tun.”’ 

But after attaining this excellence, astronomy in India ap¬ 
pears gradually to have drifted away from scieuce, for no second 
correct determination of polar longitude anil polar latitude is 
recorded; and writers subsequent to Ary abhata confuse astro¬ 
nomy with astrology. 

Astronomical and astrological science were divided into three 
branches, awl the term mnhitH was sometimes used to dis¬ 
tinguish the whole, sometimes only owe, of these branches. Dr. 
Kern says, “ I tliiuk we may account for the ambiguity in this 
way i the whole knowledge of celestial phenomena,—of measur¬ 
ing time, of omiim, of portents, of augury—in short, natural 
astrology, went under the name Saul tint, before each of the three 
branches attained its full development. Wlien in course of time 
the Hindus, through the Greeks, became acquainted with two 
separate branches of the knowledge of the stare ( the one really 
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seientitiCj the other i\ nasi-sclentifie), they must have Felt sonic 
difficulty in incorporating the mathematical astronomy and the 
so-called judicial mUmlogy into their Saiihita./* And thus they 
occasionally referred to the three branches by the name Smiluta'i, 
although, as astrology gained importance, the second and third 
divisions arc often called Snnhitit, to the exclusion of adentifle 
astronomy- 

YnrAhainihim may be cited m a edehmted astronomer, to 
whom, astrology was irresistibly attractive, lie "entered this 
life at Gusein, a.d, 530/ j and “went to heaven m the 500th 
year of the Saka Kftk/ J be,, A^n. 5Sr.* He is railed a MAg&dhtt 
Brahman, meaning probably by descent. He attained excellence 
in each branch of the sanlntd, and before writing his most cele¬ 
brated treatise, failed the Brihat-SanhitA* he had composed a 
work on pure astronomy* Dr + Kern observes, that he was in " the 
awkward position of a man who has to reconcile the exigencies 
of science with the decrees, deemed infallible, of the Riflhin/' 
for curious examples of which he refers to the Bri hut-5 nub it u T 
chapter* five and nine, 3 

But although Yarabamihira had not tin limited faith in the 
ancient Ilishis, neither had he faith in Aryabhata, for he falls 
into errors which Aryabhata had exposed. His works have 
hitherto been very partially known to Europeans; for, with one 
exception, they have only existed in manuscript, and have been 
diflk-ult to procure. In 18G5, however. Dr. H. Kern, then pro¬ 
fessor at the Sanskrit college of Benares, edited the Brihat- 
Sunhitft j and he is now engaged on a translation of this work 
into English, a portion of which has appeared in the fourth 
volume of the Jouracd of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

YarAhaimhira is noted for using Greek terms, and for his 
frequent reference to Ynvunan (Greeks ). His knowledge of 

1 BHcf Noia, By Dr. llhm DfcfL I * DnSut-'-nmiLtik. Kethnl br Pr, 
■k h, A. & £>>■* Smw)* vcL i- y. 4lj?, Kcni (Bib. lu*L). Cokulta, 184 k*'. Iti- 

| trediiEHLion, yy. t7 ihiul 25. 
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t£ Greek technical astronomical terms and doctrines has been 
fully treated/ 1 says Dr T Rhau Dnji, “ by Weber and other*,” 
Sonic of tltc works and writers to whom be refers are mentioned 
by ti[ tine, as the Paulin SidclMutftj and a " Yaviumswaniip" whose 
name, Spluijidhwaja, is thought by Dr, Minn Daji, to be * f a Cor¬ 
ruption of the Greek name Spcufiippus / ;} 

VariLhanuhira is called an astronomer, hut it is for astrology 
tliat we find him most celebrated; and this is the more inte- 
rwlin^ because Mr. Colcbrooke considers tbut the oetrologj of 
India was largely borrowed from the astrology of n more western 
region, this portion being "grounded," be oWncs, “ (n* the 
similar inference concerning 1 a different branch of divinationj on 
the semblance of certain terms employed/ 1 In confirmation of 
winch idea he cites“ Astrological prediction> by configura- 
lion of planets/' which indicates hv its “Indian name Horn a 
Grecian source/ 1 Of this word Vanihnmihira I&bs attempted 
a Sanskrit derivation p which is not conformable to Sanskrit 
etymology■ whereas the Greek iuliI its derivative wpofrtATtos, 
means “one who consider* the natal Aowr, and thence predicts 
events/' Colebrooke gives further evidence to the same effect, 
and says that Yarfihumilurn frequently quotes the Ytaanm in 
liiu treatise on horoscopes, and his scholiast ch a fflC teriaefl undent 
Yavauas as a race of barbarians conversant with (lidrfi) horo¬ 
scopes/ 1 f 

The Rribat-Sanliita includes several distinct branches: as, 
nativity, named jdtaka or Janma ; jfdtra , prognostics for journeys, 
and especially for the march of princes in war? rintha, miptiuh. 
In northern India* the last-mentioned branch is ut present the 
only portion nmeh studied. Now that (i the palmy days of petty 
princes arc gone , rt cou rt mannuls are no longer needed; but villitgv 
astrologers arc required, as of old, to supply horoscopes for mar¬ 
riages, But although the Hrihat-Sanhitil is at present neglected 

' ,1. R. A, S., (New fS-t, val. i. |> llftt. (’okbriulf, Mi*.\ tul, it. )». 5211. 
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bv the professional soothsayer, it amply repays the labour of a 
genera! reader, "Richness in details* constitutes the chief attrac¬ 
tion of the work,—a merit which was appreciated by the Arab 
astrologer, Alhiruni, as it will tie by ourselves ; for although 
professedly astrobgicel, " its value for geography, architecture, 
sculpture, &e., is unequalled by any Sanskrit work aa yet pub¬ 
lished.” 1 This promise of instructive and varied detail we shrill 
doubtless find fulfilled, as [lie translation advances. At present 
only the first portion b accessible to ns. 

The following slight notices and extracts will give some idea 
of VarAlianiilnrab mode of dealing with lib subject. 

The English translation commences thus:■— 

al Yin Lory to the all-Stall, the source or life, the inacpimbb ornament 
of hc*vea*~tha Sun I who is adorned with a crown of a thousand beams, 
like unto liquid gold, 

“Afior having studied that which jmcbnl seors have revealed, with 
infallible truth, 1 purpose to treat the ^ame iu an cosy styli-* and in 
Yt-TBiis neither too few nor loo many, 

- 1 Should anyone think ilwi ilti an dent work an siuaiiatiug from Mere 
ii good, but that a booh from a human author is not, (then 1 fain would 
nflk) what difference docs it make in the utiucme-nt, however different 
the wonting, so long as the ihing related remain imnlumgwi?" 1 

In Chapter IL it is declared that cm astrologer must be of 
good family, must have well-proportioned limbs, well-shaped 
hands, feet, eyes, chin, &€., and a deep, clear voice; for " gene¬ 
rally good or had moral qualifies arc in unison with the personal 
appearance*” Further, lie must he regular in worshipping the 
gods, and well acquainted with the text and commentary of es¬ 
tablished uorks on scientific astronomy and jmtuml horoacopy. 

The astrologer is to lie guided by ohsermrions on the courses 
and appearances of the son, moon, and planets, [is :■— 

1 Kvrw, ttiK IeiiI. Intro., p. 27- I miliara. TTncfcaLitcd from ihc Sditffcrit 

* TV ISm. 1 uit - S siiiittu i ur Ctaupkita lutii bjr Sir, H, Kom. 
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M When Mars has a large, bright surface, ami ihe colour of thr^ flawere 
<d the lm tea froadosa or of [ho red asoka . . - . + hi? brings blessings 
to kings and *atjsfsJtftan to their people . 1 

11 When tho moon appears white as hoar-frost, the jessamine flower, 
the white water lily or crystal* and looks bright, as though palighrd. 
heenuse she knowi that at night she will adorn the head of her beloved 
Siva, she brings happiness to mankinds 

"When the 81111 resembles n burner or a bow, is Ire in Id fug and rough, 
battles nre at hand. A black line on the luminary, shoves that a royal 
councillor will kill tho king,” 

More significant ate the observations nn the motin niul on 
eclipses:— 

+H One half of the mom. whose orbit lies between the mn und tho 
rnrtli, id always bright by iIlq sun's reyfl: the ftlhtsr half is dark, by its 
own shadow : like the two sides of a pot akitidkg in the sunahinB/' 3 

After alluding to the popular notion of ttiihu, as a monster 
winch, causes eclipse by devouring a portion of the sun or moon, 
Varithnnuhirn aayi:— 

44 The true explanation of the phenomenon b this; in an eclipse of 
the moon* he cniers into the earth’s shadow; in n solar eclipse, Hi-a 
same thing luipperis to the sun. Lienee, the coimncncctnimL inf a lunar 
eclipse does not take place from the wuat side, nor that of it solar eclipse 
from the east. 

Eclipses usually portend or muse grief; hut if rain, w ithout 
unusual symptoms, full within * w eek after the eclipse, all baneful 
influences come to nought. 

Leaving further observation on the Brihat-Sanhitu for future 
opportunity, we will here remark,, that the agency of BAhu in 
enuring eclipses was again asserted by Brahmagupta, u noted 
astronomer, who gives his own datej tints;— 4 


1 Urtbttt-WnhbilA, cb. iv,, t. 30, 

1 Ibid, eh. vi., v. t r d. This ]io3Mgc 
iicuriw. bwAitac in Sitinhu ib* moon 
is TflUCuliutL. 


1 Brihar-SinJutA, vh, V. S. 

4 Jbid, t-b, r*j t, s, 

1 Ibkhv.iH! 

voL i. p, - 110 . Pripi-t- by Pr. 13 Hjili J laj i. 
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11 In the reign of Sri Vvaghratnakba, of the Sri Clmi iL dynasty, 5n<i 
vclire after the Snkft king SalmluM, or a.d. tt‘2% having i*ssed. 
Brahmagupta. the ami -if Jiahnu, M lire ngc nf thirty tonipwwl the 
Brahmegupte-Siddlianti, for iJis gmtifiontkm of trw thematic^ ui utid 
aatrauomera i 1T 

showing, that he wrote more than ft hundred years later than 
Aryabhata and nearly a hundred yeans alter Yaralmmihm. 
Mr* Colebrooke says of Brahmagupta,, that although he 
rightly the theory of solar and lunar eclipses p and die astro¬ 
nomical principles ois which they should l>e computed, he never- 
theless tc a ff h™ »j hs compliance with the prejudices of Hindu 
bigots, the Firisteiioc of Hnlm m au eighth planet, and as the 
cause of cclipsea; and reprehends YarMianuhirs, Aryabhata, Sce-i 
for rejecting rids orthodox explanation of the phenomenon/ 11 

In voL xx T of the Journal nf the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. 
Spottiswodle has explained the Hindu astronomical methods ol 
calculating eclipses, for those who wish to comprehend their 
nature, aiul estimate their real value, “ without entering more 
deeply than necessary into the complexifies of cither text or 
commentary/ 1 Mr. Spottiswoode tells us tiiai— 

^ From such, observation# ns they wore able to make, tiu> Hindus 
dc dialed tnlucs for the uicnn modems of the sun. moon, acid pinocle, 
supposed to revylvo about the osrth, and of their apsides and in^h:^- 
Bv nutans of these valuer they calculated bock to remote epochs. when, 
accord mg to their data* there would have been a general cosjunctioti of 
parts or of the entire system/'* 

An outline of the process of calculating an eclipse is also 
• given j but for LhiSj and for a chapter on the mean motion ot 
the planets, we must refer to the Journal. 

The respout and Lufccmt, which the persevering labour and 
intelligence of mu-icnt Hindus excites in Mr, Spottiswuodc, was 
further evinced in 1 Hl>9j when Professu r W ilson B&ked for his 


1 Mb*. Kmrj lwl. it p, 107- 


* J, IL A.S., to! xx |k 3i5. 
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opinion on n short article by Bsipu Dev a Sastrin, professor of 
in at hematics and astronomy at the Government College of Be¬ 
nares, the object of which was, to sin nr tliat Bhuskara Achirya, 
who lived at Ougein l'jj ay ini), in the twelfth century, “to 
fully acquainted with the principle of the differential calculus," 
that being the most important discovery of the last century in 
Europe. 

Mr. Bpottiswoode answered Professor Wilson’s request as fol¬ 
lows 

May Tiih, 1859. 

My hear Mu. Wilson, 

I have read liupu Deva Sfistrin’s letter on Blniskaril- 
elifiiya's mode of determining the install Inti wits motion of a 
planet, with great interest, and think tlmt we arc much indebted 
to him for calling fair attention to so important an element in 
tlie old Indian methods of calculation. It still, however, seems 
to me, that he has over-stated the cusc, in saying that 41 Bhtiska- 
rftehfirya was fully acquainted with the principle of the diffe¬ 
rential calculus.” He has undoubtedly conceived the idea of 
comparing the successive positions of a planet in its path, and 
of regarding its motion as constant during the interval$ and he 
may tm said to have had some rudimentary notion of represent¬ 
ing the are of a curve by means of auxiliary straight lines. But 
on the other hand, in the method here given, lie makes no allu¬ 
sion to one of the most essential features of the differential cal¬ 
culus, viz., the infinitesimal magnitude of tile intervals of time 
and space therein employed. N T «r, indeed, is anything specifi¬ 
cally said about the fact, that the method is an approximate 

OllO. 

Nevertlielcss, with these reservations it must bo admitted, 
that the penetration shown by Bhftskara in his analysis, is in 
the highest degree remarkable; that the formula which lie estab¬ 
lishes, ..... and his method of establishing it, hear more 
than a mere resemblance,—they bear a strong analogy,—to the 
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(^responding procesa in modern mathematical astronomy; ami 
that the majority of scientific persons will learn with mrprific, 
tlie existence of Mich a method in the writings of so distant a 
period and so remote a region /' x 

It is with a similar feeling of fespetiM admiration tliat Mr, 
Colcbrooke alludes to ancient Sanskrit treatise* on algebra, arith* 
mette, and mensuration. ** It is not hoped/ he ( that in 
the actusl advanced condition of the analytic art they will add 
to it* resources and throw new light on mathematical science in 
uny other respect than m concerns its history; but*” lie con- 
tinnesp 11 had an earlier version of these treatises been completed, 
had they been translated and given to the public when the notice 
of mathematicians was first drawn to the attainments of the 
Hindus in astronomy, and in sciences connected with it, some 
additions would have hern then made to the means and resources 
of algebra, for the general solution of problems, by methods 
which have been re-invented or have been perfected in the lust 
sge. jrt 

Compared with other ancient nations* the Hindus ap[>car to 
have been peculiarly strong in all the branches of arithmetic. 

Colcbmoke says 

“ They possessed well the arithmetic of surd coots. 

“ TIipv were aware of the infinite quotient resulting from the 
division of finite quantities by cipher; 

“ They knew the general resolution of equations of the second 
degree, and had touched upon those of higher denomination, 
resolving them in the simplest cases, and in those in which the 
solution happens to be practicable by the method which served 
for quadratic*., 

ft They had attained a general solution of indeterminate prob¬ 
lems uf the first degree. 


,1. K. A. S , xo] . it ei. ,p. I, 
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« They had arrived at a method for deriving a multi tilde of 
solutions of answers to problems of the second degree, from a 
single answer found tentatively, 

“ And this," Mr. Colebiwke says in conclusion, was ff i» near 
mi approach to a general solution nf such problems a® nos wade 
until the days of Lagrange." ' 

Equally decided is the evidence, that this excellence in alge¬ 
braic analysis was attained in India independent of foreign aid. 
a Xn doubt,” observes Mr. Culebrookc, “ is entertained of the 
source from which it was received immediately by modern Eu¬ 
rope," “ The Arabs were mediately or immediately our instruc¬ 
tor in this study,” Hut the Arabs, he is aware, wore not Lu 
general inventors, but recipients. Subsequent observation has 
confirmed this view; for not only did algebra, in an advanced 
state, exist in India prior to the earliest disclosure of it by the 
Arabians to modern Europe, but the names bv which the nu¬ 


meral* have iKicome known to us are of Sanskrit origin. 

The late Mr. James Prinaep observed, in the Bengal Journal 
for 1837, that <f the most ancient mode of denoting number 
in India was " by the use of letters in alphabetical order.” An 
early death prevented his completion of these researches, which 
have been continued by Mr. Thomas. Speaking of tentative ex¬ 
planations by Priuficp, Mr. Thomas sip,* that " following this 
guiding suggestion, all succeeding inquirers now concur m the 
am-pted fact, that the curly nations of Hindustan, like so many 
of their modem representatives, defined their higher gradational 
numbers by express symbols.” Hut if the Arabic numerals were 
directly derived from the ! ndiun, they ” clearly were not at this 
period evolved out of the imperfect system which is proved to 
have remained in local currency till a relatively late date.” 


i Ctthodw, an,,- E^. p *oh ii. n- ; “ h iHdam Woiuer^-Jow 

4OT-41E nal 

* PrfflHjp'i I nil. Anl- fiW ^ ^ 
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To whatever oyeloptedia, journal or essay, we refer, we uni- 
form tv find our numeral* traced to India, and the Arabs reeog* 
njscd ns the tin odium through which they were introduced to 
Europe. But whilst the names for the ten numerals are Sans¬ 
krit, it has long been known that the word used for “ nought.” 
or ‘'cypher" is Arabic. Beyond this it seems impossible, at 
present, to penetrate, No very early inscription is known which 
shows the nought so placed as to make the value of the figure 
dependent on its position. Mr* Thorn on well expresses the 
*' present condition of archaeological evidence, bearing upon the 
transition from the ancient numerical symbols to the prototypes 
of the Amhiuu cyphers." 1 “ The former," he says at the eou- 
clnsion of his excellent paper, “ arc found in use up to the fourth 
century, a.j>., while demonstrative proof of the employment of 
the latter cannot l>e extended higher than the seventh century, 
A .o"< Sir. Thomas warns his readers, that because a certain 
system of notation was unused in Gtixerat it must not he in¬ 
ferred that it was unknown to the more progressive provinces of 
Hindustan. 

The works on algebra to which Mr. Colehrooke draws special 
attention, are the twelfth and eighteenth chapters of Brahma¬ 
gupta's treatise on astronomy i anti to the \ ijnganiiA and lift* 
vati of Bh&akara, who wrote at the middle of the twelfth century 
of the Christian era, a.». 1150. After this period we are awure 
of nothing new or interesting to record concerning the astronomy 
or mathematics of the ancient Hindus. There are astronomietd 
buddings nt Benares, Delhi,anil Jcyporc,which may have “suc¬ 
ceeded others of a similar kind, hut of much older date," That 
of Benares, Hr, Hoyle oliserves to liave bccu deserilied by Sir 

1 Not*, Indian Numeral*. Junr- to the ititrnsitihg skidd* <if SI. IVo<!p- 
nal Sixth >hT***. Vol. ii. *k*’» Memoir* la I'mpayaUEm ilea 

p. 37y. ChlOVra hilimr. which u pwn us by 

1 For further ssfliie* of lb* modi** by I'rofcswr Mu Muller. — Clbp*. vul. u, 
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E. Baker, in the Philosophical Transaction* for 1773 ; those of 
Jcvpore and Dullii he has not, he says, seen described; " but at 
the latter place, the large and lofty, circular, rootless building, 
or rather wall, pierced with horizontal rows of openings, like 
windows, would seem an if intended to ixs employed tor the pur- 
])ow£ of ft horiaoutal cirelt. 1 

As a heading to this chapter, wc have given a woodcut of the 
astronomical buildings near Delhi, from Dmiioll’s Antiquities of 
India, where it is called « Estmorilinary Mural Instruments." 
Tiic steps, which form part of a gnomon, attain a height of 50 
feet y inches. They cannot have been used like those of Alvcry, 
for marking time, for they arc inclosed withm walls, wad we 

in accessible to the rays of the sun. 

The Obacrvatory " was built,” we learn from Dr. rittedwatu 

Hall, “ hy Milrinsinha, about a.d. 1(100. 

But now, within our own generation, we have had the sotisfac- 
tion of seeing Hindus again avail themselves of the precision of 
Western science and astronomical instruments; and acknow¬ 
ledge, ill consequence, that the earth moves, and not the stars. 
The following incident occurred at a meeting of the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal:— 

Wednesday evening, June 7th, 1837.—Two beautiful silver 
inkstands were exhibited, presents from Lord Auckland to two 
native astronomers, who had presented w orks ou this subject to 
the* Governor-General. A letter from Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson, 
of Bhilsa, to Sir W. H. Mwnaghtcn, was read, explaining that, 
for eight years, he had tried in vain to convince his friend, Su- 
lihaji B&p'd, of the sun's relation to the earth. 1 Hen, happening 
to meet with the old Hindu works, he was able to teach the 


* Ant* H«3 n , 

• Jey Srnjf, or 41 H i wh0 

flusir^fu'^ nUlier tn^rv Iliftft a *mtarr 
|:l!lt. jtmTitled lb* ObKrra^r, J'th 
At tftinoui]s j aS Lnitninuarta, J? K>ni ^Jf 1 
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same from his own acknowledged authorities; and at once con¬ 
viction was carried to lib mind. 

Mr, Wilkinson describes Subhnji Bupu as a man of wonderful 
acuteness, intelligence, and sound judgment, who was lost in 
admiratiuu when he came fully to comprehend all the facts re¬ 
sulting from the spherical form of the earth. And when the 
retrogressions of the planets were shown to be so naturally ac¬ 
counted for* on the theory of the earth’s annual motion; and 
when he reflected on the vastly superior simplicity and credibility 
of the supposition, that the earth had a diurnal motion p than that 
the sun and all the stars doily revolve around the earthy—he 
became a zealous defender of the system of Copernicus* 1 He 
then lamented that h» fife had been spent in maintaining foolish 
fancies, and spoke with hitter indignation against oil those of 
hb predecessors who had contributed to the wilful concealment 
of the truth that mice liad been acknowledged in the land. 

Subhaji Bfipfi kas since become a distinguished astronomer 
and professor at the Government college of Benares. 


fc See unfp, p. 87L 



CHAPTER XX. 

ORAM.UAR AM* LEMICO<iRAniV. 

The scientific completeness of Sanskrit grammar appeared to 
Sir William Jones so unaccountable, that he wrote about it with 
amaxed admiration. Farther knowledge of \ cdic literature and 
Vedic belief has explained the phenomenon, by revealing that 
grammar formed part of that great religion* system with which 
ancient India is identified. Grammar was cultivated because, 
like astronomy, it was indispensable to religious observance#. 
To ascertain the correct time for performing a given sacrifice, it 
was necessary to watch the movements uf the moon and stars; 
and Hindus Itecunic astronomers. In like niamier, because the 
success uf sacrifice depended Upon the correct recitation and 
mi deiwtmi ding of the mantras, Hindus devoted themselves to 
the study of words. Even in the earliest times, it was believed 
that the object of a sacrifice could not Iw obtained unless the 
sacrificer had a full knowledge of the sense of the hymns which 
lie recited : and that for this it was necessary to know the i tn port 
of each word of which they consisted. With the growth of the 
Hindu people this doctrine also grew, and gathered strength, and 
consequently, the highest religion* importance became attached 
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to words; and the study of words wa? thus ranked jls a religious 
act, indispensable for the attainment of the highest aim of man. 

The Veda was regarded by orthodox Hindus ilh a sacrificial 
instrument, euhL to increase the efficacy of this holy instrument, 
or apparatus, they early gathered around it six science*, called 
Vedtogiuk Of these, we will at present only mention those 
with which we arc immediately concerned, vis,, Vyiikarann and 
SikshA. To a European, each of these Yed togas might appear 
to he grammar. 

The object of Sikaha is to treat of letters, to arrange them 
according to their organs of pronimclatioii } to teach the quantity 
of sounds, their accents, and 10 treat of all which concerns utter¬ 
ance or delivery* Yet that which to the Hindu mind cmpliatically 
is grammar is not SikshA, but YyAkaranu. The literal meaning 
of this word is, " undoing ** or at inly sis. It does not mean the 
explaining the import attached to a certain word when forming 
part of a certain sentence; luit it shows how the word acquired 
its sense, and how its particular Impost it- form became jiosscsscd 
of it. Yysikartmu was, therefore* not merely grammar in the 
lower a-rreplutiou of being an explanation of declension, conju¬ 
gation and other grammatical forms \ but was, from its com¬ 
mencement, scientific grammar, or grammatical science in the 
highest sense which can be attached to this term, 1 

Vy&fcanum thus boldly faces the difficult subject of certain 
theoretical forms, which, to the popular understanding, were lin¬ 
guistic roots,—the so-called d hat us. It shows how such dhatus 
become verbal and nominal hoses, how verbal bases become in¬ 
dented verbs* aurl how nominal bases become in fleeted nouns. 
Vyakarana further shows that in Sanskrit, by a regular associa¬ 
tion of ideas, a primary dh&tu can develop into ft Sttiundory form, 
implying notions of passivity, intensity, desire, and causality; 
and that verbal and nominal bases can again he derived from 


1 GddiliLrkrr 1 * Piioms, p, ft. 
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these secondary forms* And further still, it shows that nominal 
base* may lw derived from primary dMtus, from their secondary 
forms, or from nominal buses width are themselves derived from 
such ilbltns, And thus it arrives at two distinct categories of 
■Ln miK.il affixes, according to tlm buses from which the nouns 
were fanned. The one category of such affixes is that which it 
calls Krit, and the other that which it calls the Tadilliita affixes. 

And lastly, Vy&karana teaches that nouns, whether primary 
or secondary, mav form compound ideas, anil that such ideas 
may be classified under four categories of com | wands, one of 
which comprises tlirce subdivisions. 

This subject is at) intensely interesting, that we much regret 
being unable to gather more or to give more than the most 
general notions of the interesting problems, in the solution of 
which Hindu grammarians have been engaged from time imme¬ 
morial- Sanskrit grammar is, evidently, far superior to the kind 
of grammar which for the most part lias contented grammarians 
in Europe and having been induced and fostered by religious 
aspiration, it took such firm root in the Hindu mind that cen¬ 
tury after century it maintained its hold, and originated works 

■ a 
which arc unrivalled in the literary history of oilier nations. 

The third Ved&nga, as we have seen, is Nirukta, a word which 
means exegesis, and exegesis being impossible without analysis, 
Xirukta and Vyftkarana might Ijc expected to have kindred in¬ 
terests, There is, liowevcr, this great difference between them: 
in the Nirukta the chief aim is the interpretation of a sentence, 
and words are analysed by this V edfLnga only where necessary 
to the interpretation of the scatcinic ; whereas, in the V yaka- 
num, no notice being taken of the imjiort of a sentence as a 
whole, the grammatical nature of each word, and the meanings 
which have grown out of it, are m themselves the object of the 
investigation. 

Another difference between these two Yeduiigas is, that in the 
Nmikta, grammatical problems are not investigated for the sake 
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of grammar as such, mid arc not, as in the Yyiikarana, made to 
as^ifit in the framing of a grammatical system; but if occasion- 
idly such questions a* the nature of prefixes and prepositions are 
introduced, they are dealt with as it were incidentally, and only 
by why of introducing other matter, in which Nirukta is mHC 
especially concerned. 

A further distinction between those Ycdftngna may be marked 
by the extent to which they severally admit the possibility of 
the derivation of nouns from verbal roots* And here also it is 
observed, that elI though the two Vedingas agree on many points, 
it is only in the Yynknniua that the question develops into 
scientific grammar. 

Hut now, before attempting farther to explain the precis 
character of Sanskrit grammar, it seems desirable to point out 
a special difference between European and Sanskrit grammar. 
In Emro|ieaii language if grammar attempts to reduce n word 
to its bust limit, it calls such a limit its ff root/ J and a root** 1 
in grammar thus answers to an "element** in chemistry, repre¬ 
senting the farthest result of analysis attainable by the analyser ; 
bnt in Sanskrit grammar,—dhiitu, though generally translated 
root, docs not imply that which is expressed by the European 
term* The former designates that theoretical farm from which, 
by conjugatioTuU affixes, verbal bases, and by krit affixes, nominal 
bases may bo derived. Yet, as such derivation* may not only 
hr made from those forms which have been collected in lists, 
called Dh&tupfithn, and may he called primary dMtus, but al*o 
from those derivative forms,—the passives, iatenttves, causals, 
desideratives, and denominatives;—even these derivative forms 
arc, to the Hindu grammarian, dhMu** To his mind, a dh*Uu 
is, therefore, not an absolutely lasL Linguistic clement; but even 
a primary dhiitu, or that form from which passive and other 
secondary dhfttua could In; derived, is to him only that form 
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which t to the popular understanding. appeared to he a Iast limit 
of derivation. II is object was tlms not to lay down the result 
of what individual learning or scholarship might look ii|hjii as 
linguistic dements, from which verbs and nouns arose, hut to 
collect the evidence of what the popular mind itself considered 
as such* 

To ignore this difference between dhfttu and root would lead 
to a misconception of IIiilcIei grammar m one of its cardinal 
{joints i and we have, therefore, been glad to avail onrsdvea of 
the explanation given above for the purpose of removing a mis- 
Liii tiers landing, not always absent from our popular linguistic 
1jooks H 

Another point oil which the European system of grammar is 
observed to differ from that of the ancient Hindu system is s that 
from its association with Greek and scholastic philosophy p it 
bears a far stronger imprests of philosophical theories than the 
latter. It divides language into parts of speech, and view? it 
from the philosophical point of view out of width this division 
arose. The Hindu system, on the other hand, merely considers 
the grammatical farm and properties of a word, and gives as it 
were a natural history of &]jcech> without considering whether 
or not such natural properties belong tu separate porta of speech, 
AfHiesj for instances, Isy which verbs sue derived, have naturally 
to be dealt with under different heads from the affixes hy which 
nouns are derived; at id thus as it were a grammatical history 
of conjugation and dedeusiaii is obtained* But ns conjugation 
and declension exhibit likewise phenomena which cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the mere adding of an alllx to a dhatu oi l a nomina] 
base,—snob as the lengthening and diortemng of vowels, and 
other affections of both vowels and consonants,—the consequence 
of such complication is, that no single chapter in Vyftkanma 
gives a complete exposition of conjugation and declension r such 
aa would bo found in a European grammar. 

An Opitucm of the comparative merits of the two systems will 
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not be here expected; but we rtre assured, that although the 
European method of fcfibhmft grammar may be more convenient 
for the routine of students, the Hindu system has the advimtagS 
of guarding against preconceived gram mat i cal theories, founded 
on mere speculation \ and that even its artificial and technical 
contrivance# stimulate the powers of combination to an extent 
which allows its influence to be compared to that of the study of 
mathematics. 

That a science based on religion, and studied with enthusiasm 
From the earliest periods of ancient India, should have produced 
a w idely spread and important literature, might lie anticipated. 
Whilst some who firat worked in this field of literature loft 
nothing hut tlidr names* the celebrated Pftniui bequeathed to 
posterity one of the oldest and most renowned book* ever written 
in any Language. The w ork nf Pin ini is believed to he Ite 
VedAngft, w inch is called YyiVkoraua j and it is in nil probability 
the nnlv work which bus dealt with this subject in that ex¬ 
haustive mid masterly mode which led to its being attributed 
to inspiration. 

Of Pftnim’e personal history nothing is known, except that be 
was a native of Salat urn* to the north-west of Attnck* on the 
Indus, and that Ills mother was called DAkslil*—showing, that 
on hia mother’* Hide he was descended from the celebrated family 
of Dakshn. Professor Gohlstueker conflict era it very probable 
that FAiuni lived previous to Sftkyamuni, the founder of the 
timid hist religion, whose death took place aboiil R-^V. hut 
that in the actual state of Sanskrit philology it is impossible to 
oht-niik an exact date of his life, ff The rules of Pilniiu were 
criticised and completed by KAtyayana, who, according to all 
probability, w as tlic teacher* and therefore the contemporary of 
Patenjali ." 1 Kilty Ay ana, in his mm, was criticised by Fatal yali; 

1 CtisjiibpFi 1 EnnjclGpedii For the I SAfU&ftt JAnguine* uid 
Ihf-nULLre Mniu.'ftfll with I'kuii 1 iff | Plnltvi. 

Yft Gm* to CalEbrtm'ki'''* 0 reHSMinr of f tie \ 
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and these three sages ure ** tic canonical triad of the gramma¬ 
rians of India/' Their works are so remarkable p that " in their 
own department ** they are said to exceed in merit nearly all, if 
not nil, grammatical productions of other nations/' The brat 
funning commentary on FAuioi is that called the KAsiklkvrmi, 
by Ynmona Javnditvn. 

* 9 fi 

Besides the Vyakarann, the YedAnga called SiksM is nko 
attributed to Pdnini T and in addition to these grammatical works 
there are some writings called FKitisakhyaSj which have the ap¬ 
pearance of belli" grammatical, and have been auppo&ed to Ijc 
older than the work of the great grammarian; but these PnUi- 
fl&khya* deal merely with ready-made words as they occur in the 
Veda* and their main object is m rsieonl Vedic peculiarities in 
order to ensure the safety of Vedic texts. And it is olj^crvcd, 
that the very fact of their lining this more fully and more com¬ 
pletely than Pftuiid, is one kind of evidence that they were later 
than FAnini, whose work claims to be as much a grammar of the 
Vedic as of the classical Sanskrit. Other internal evidence is 
afforded by the fact, that iu the PrAtinAkhyns the existence of 
Vyfikarana is presupposed, without winch they would be unin¬ 
telligible ; and that although the object of these treatises is not 
grammatical, their authors arc observed occasionally to yield to 
the temptation of giving :m opinion on grammar, apparently, in 
order to correct or modify rules laid down by Ban ini. It may 
further be added, that the PrittiidLkhyas arc never allowed in 
Sanskrit literature to be Ycdimgas; whereas Ftinmi's work is 
invariably ranked as one of those supplementary Vedic produc¬ 
tions. 

In more recent periods, some attempts have been made in 
India to fashion new systems of grammar with a terminology 
differing from that of PAuini; hut their success baa been oidv 
partial, and on the whole of so little durability, that the system 
and terminology of Pan ini is paramount even in the present 
day, 

9 
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The most important grammarians of such new schools arc 
I leiuaehiunlra and Vopadrvu, But the system of the former is as 
yet only known through references made to it by licmaelumdra 
himself in some of bis other works, particularly m a renowned 
commentary of bis mi dlu'itus (the DMtu-Ftoiyana). Vopodeva 
was a grammarian of considerable fame, csjiccially in his native 
country, Bengal. His work was so fortunate ns to have an ex¬ 
cellent commeutator in DnrgadiVsa; and we are told, that whilst 
in itself Vopadeva’s grammar would be quite insufficient for a 
thorough attainment of classical Sanskrit, yet when supplemented 
by iXwgadilsa's commentary, it becomes worthy of study as a 
learned contribution to the literature of Sanskrit grammar. 


LexicooRA.ru y. 

Before entering upon this department of philology, it must 
be Ijome in mind that Hindus do not understand hv a lexicon 
such a dictionary o» European philologists would require. A 
Sanskrit lexicon is not strictly au alphabetical arrangement of 
words with their various meanings. h»or when a Sanskrit lexi¬ 
cographer gives various meanings, docs he mrange them in the 
logical or historical sequence expected in n scientific European 
dictionary. Nor, again, was it from the lexicographer that 
Hindus expected etymologies of words: that task devolved 
upon grammarians, or was performed by the commentators on 
Sanskrit vocabularies. Bu t alt hough vocabularies, these work s 
are ranked by Sanskrit scholars uot only as works of merit, 
hut as works indispensable for the attainment of a thorough 
and complete knowledge of the Sanskrit language. Sanskrit 
lexicons or vocabularies are characterized by the purpose for 
which they arc written; and this is a point of especial interest 
to those who are not studying philology, but who arc endeavour- 
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ittg to obtain correct and familiar knowledge of national Hindu 
character. The purpose aimed at in these vocabularies is* in 
fact, different from that proposed by the dictionaries of Europe. 
The type of a Sanskrit native lexicon is a vocabulary consisting 
of two parts: the one* exhibiting synonymous words for the 
name idea; the other, explaining the many meanings which 
attach to single words* Thus, in the first pari of such a work 
w41J be found synonyms for heaven* God (or difiercut gods; * for 
planets, stars, time, and divisions of time; for crime* virtue* 
language, sound* earthy hell, water, &c, And in its second part, 
certain worth* assumed to be words of peculiar importance* arc 
singled out and explained* 

The first parte arc* therefore* dictionaries of synonyms* and 
although the product of Sanskrit science in its earliest period* 
are works unequalled in any contemporary literature. These 
synonyms are not arranged alphabetically* ami the order in 
which the ideas are marshalled is more or less arbitrary; hut 
nevertheless* a cert as u kind of systematic arrangement may be 
detected* anil unconscious hints arc given of dir manner and the 
order in which various objects of the visible world h and of the 
invisible world* presented themselves to the Hindu mind. 

In the second part of such a lexicon p where single words with 
various meanings sire placed in sequence* some sort of alpha¬ 
betical arrangement h observed* This usually consists in clas¬ 
sifying them according to their final COUionaats* final vowels not 
being taken into account* But some lexicographers even take 
a further step; for after having classed words according tq their 
final consonants alike, they further arrange these in the order 
of the alphabet according to their initial sounds. This is not 
affected with the strict accuracy of a Eurojieau dictionary* but 
in a mode which* on the whole* suffices for the discovery of a 
word without much inconvenience or loss of time. Some rare 
and exceptional eases occur* in which the author hm arranged the 



second part of his dictionary merely according to initial sounds 
without regarding their final consonants. And *&*m, wc are 
told of Icswogfiphical whims which induced authors to arrange 
words neither according U> their final nor their initial sounds, 
but solely with reference to the space which his explanations 
would occupy. Tims, word* vritb their meaning, and the author's 
explanatory additions mi-lit Occupy the fourth part, or the MLf» 
or the whole of a sloka, i.e., eight, sixteen, or thirty-two syllables 

or more, and he classified, accordingly. _ . 

We hare now described the type of a classical Hindu diction¬ 
ary, but without considering the greater or less completeness 
with which it treats the subject-matter of its too distinctive 
parts. There was, and wc might say there could not f to a, 
considerable different** between tlic various works uf this cate¬ 
gory. For, in addition to individual differences m tlicir authors, 
it must lie remembered that the bouka were written at various 
periods, and bud to satisfy' tbe demands peculiar to each pcnoi ; 
some words having acquired greater importance and oibers 
having become less interesting to certain men and at certain 

In addition to these types of Sanskrit vocabularies, there are 
vocabularies which nwiy be called supplementary, being intern e 
to complete that which was done by their predecessors. Some 
of these works deal with the synonym* of the first part, but more 
nsnaUy they are devoted to the homonyms of the second part, 
and only intended, therefore, to supplement previous works which 

have already given the synonyms. 

A* in other Hindu sciences, so also in Hindu lexicogmp «» 
nil which refers to exterior arrangement is regulated by reference 
to tradition and custom. As a rule, therefore, itu lirst^ part 
a native vocnbuliiy which contains synonyms must lie followed 
by a second part containing homonyms; bnt this second part 
has sometimes a supplementary character, and in this case it 
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may form an independent work, quite separate from the chapter 
of synonyms which it usually precedes. 

The first trace of lexicography in Sanskrit occurs during the 
Vcdic period, when lists of words collected by Vitska wen; given 
in a work called Nighnntu, This Nigliantu uas the precursor 
uf the Nirukta, which is another work by Ytiska; and one of 
such importance as an cxugcticnl work, that it ticrume one 
of the Vedingns. Yaska's lists are distributed over five short 
chapters, the first three of which contain synonyms, "hil^i the 
last two rncrcty enumerate words without giving their meanings. 
Amongst the synonyms are words denoting earth, sky, ray of 
Light, regions, night, dawn, speech, sacrifice, &c.; hut also verbs, 
expressing, for instance, such notions as shining, eating, being 
angry, moving, 

yilaka's vocabulary mnv thus be regarded ns the germ from 
which two important classes of works developed: the one, the 
Class with which we were concerned when treating of grammar; 
the other, that with winch we have just been dealing. 1 

The former is the DhitupAtha, or list of dhAtus, which we 
observed arc generally hut inaccurately called verbal roots. '1 he 
second class are the Koshas, or vocabularies, of which wo have 
just been considering the characteristic features, The oldest 
Koshu is the Amarnkosha, which was composed by Amarasinha, 
an author who probably did not live later than the third century 
after Christ. The Amarnkosha was supplemented by several 
works, of which the Triki'twlasesha of Furnsliottntaa, and the Sab- 
daratnJlvali of Mathuresa, arc the most conspicuous. Another 
Kosha which lays claim to antiquity, is the Ahhidliiinaratnamalii 
of ilaliiyudha; tvnd of Inter works, the Bhftriprayogs of Pcul- 
[UnMthudatta, and the Hoimakoshu, or Koslia of Ilemarhanilru, 
may bo mentioned, lleiuachandra gave to the first ]>art of his 
work, which treats on synonyms, the name of AbhidhiUmckiu- 


1 &H k p. 381. 
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tAmoni; the latter part of bia work was supplemented by the 
Yisivaprakfisa of Mahcswara. 

For further details, ace CtiLcbrooW* Essays, voL i. p* 60ff*; 
and Professor M’ilson’s Preface to the first edition of his Dic¬ 
tionary, also edited by Dr. Rofet, with valuable notes, in Wilson's 
Works, voL v,, p. 1 l>8 IT. 



- 'flu, bmckti is stuMMt dcluiifflj an onpinsl Indian funil of capital-' 
FjeaoFsaoif, 11 kt< Aiciu.,roLii.i>,ft'l. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

y a temptf , medium I IK tl* 'flit* Samtkrit literoimf.-Citif 0 md jmW. <4 
f0tmi , lB d Jr.im 4 *—Ext=»i Jhuldhitt n.e. S6Q.—&m*hU **ri* o* 

dnJIMw.-DranWild areSitcefvrr, *.u. 837, *«riW. i'aiwiTit irprla.— 
Siim Kte.—Fortfor* Hiadu *fr*r, /«» "»<»•?, *4*—.»(*W n»J 

£ttpha*ta.~ Ttmpia in BajpmiaHa .—<* . 

'I’qe ancient architecture of India U so amazing, that the first 
European otjservcrs could uot find terms sufficiently intense to 
express tlicir wonder and admiration; and although the vivid- 
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ness of such emotions Hubsidw cm more intimate acquaintance, 
the most sober critics still allow that it is both wonderful and 
beautiful* 

Although we can* however, energetically praise the {t ancient 
architecture of India," we cannot speak of lhe 1 c architecture of 
ancient India ” without explanation* The older Sanskrit litem- 
tine does not, apparently, recognise it els a sacred art, and docs 
not therefore give any treatise on the subject* The religion of 
the Vedas did not require temples, Each dwelling was furnished 
with a room for Haerctl fire, and when fresh lire was to be gene¬ 
rated for a grand ceremonial wc read of a certain space being 
enclosed for the purpose,—such places of worship duly arranged, 
whether covered or uneovered, being occasional and temporary* 
Some preparation of thi* kind may lie seen in the picture from 
Ajanta , 1 which represents the coronation of the king who had 
conquered Ceylon. The horse is presented for sacrifice, before 
which divine object worshippers fall prostrate* Below this group 
there is a Line of posts or pillars* reminding one that in the 
Esg-Veda the rays of light which rise up in the east at day-break 
are by one poet compared to the M pillars planted at sacrifices ; fJi 
whilst another desires that “the poets which devout men have 
cut down, , ♦ , . - arranged in bright (garments) ..... ranging 
in rows like swans ..... entire in all ports and girded with 
rings may he a protection in battle. This scene is un¬ 

doubtedly in the open sir, as we believe was the sacrifice on the 
plains of Kurukshetra, with the description of which the great 
poem of the Mah^l hhhrata commences . 1 

As ramus or Tlennitagus arc mentioned in the code of Maim, 
as also in the poems; but these abodes of learned ascetics and 
pupils were apparently mere collections of rustle lints. The 
description of the town of AyodhyA in the Rilmayann is, perhaps. 


1 The swate tftutam hv'wg Apparent k 
eootmuitd &*ca in Hie KTL*tLtlt century,, 
* P. vWr T p. SK, 


1 WLirum H e tran^ toS, iii. p. 215 s 
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the oldest record of positive building to he found in Sanskrit: 
" the house# formed one continual row of equal height, * .... * 
and it was beautified with gardens and with gates" Nothing is 
said of temples. Whm the old king of Ayodhyi prepared to 
inaugurate bis son, RAum, as vice-king, the spy of the envious 
step-mother looks out from an upper window or balcony, ami 
tells Iter what passes ill the streets. In the story of Nala and 
Damavanti, the abodes of kings arc more fully desen l*ed. J. he 
lofty balcony or belvedere, from which distant travellers are seen* 
is never omitted. In the dramas wo have town# and streets, and 
a lieautifnl dwelling-house, where 4f the top of the gate is lofty* 
and gives one the pleasure of looking up to the clouds. The 
first court is surrounded by dwellings* ' 4 white as the moon , 7 and 
« golden steps *ct with coloured stones lead to the upper cham¬ 
bers.^ In the second court are the s tables* with ciurri^i ^scp, 
fighting-rams, and a monkey, fhe tliird and the fourth court > 
are devoted to amusements. The sixth court, in which jewellers 
are w orking, is entered by an arched gateway of gold and gems- 
Thc seventh and last court contains an aviary, and open# into n 
lovely garden. We also read in the dramas of courts o! justice 
and of temples; but the garden in which the shrine waa placed 
served, apparently, as a temple, or, at all events, was more notable 
than any boil ding. "Wc must not forget the splendid pa\ ilitn i a 
erected for Sports and tournmnciits, described in the Mahnbliarata; 
hut these were but tcjiipor&Tjp however glittering. ’He under- 
stand* however* that in untranslated passages of the same poem, 
palaces arc described;, which were substantial and intended to be 
[^rmanent. Nevertheless, there arc no architectural remains 
of the classic Sanskrit period; and no discovery more? startled 
mir first Orientalists then the comparatively recent date of the 
priimcvaJ, pre-liistoric, stupendous, and mysterious caves and 
temples for which India had Ijcecunc celebrated ► 

The most famous are the rock-cnt cave# in western J udin, 
they are cut nut of the Amygdaloid hills* this mode of architec* 
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tuxe being apparently a fashion introduced by Buddhists. It 
has the signal advantage of protecting the work of architect and 
sculptor from the three-fold destruction caused by insects, rain, 
and vegetation. 


Br DDE 1ST Architecture. 


We explained m the Introduction to this volume that Buddh¬ 
ism was a religious revolt which struggled with Brahmanism for 
iibout a thousand years. It was then defeated mid expelled, and 
left no sign except its architecture- One of the main principles 
of Buddhism was the equality of all mankind; consequently, 
arrangements previously required for a few Brahmans, were, 
under Buddhism, needed for multitudes. And another effect of 
the doctrine of equality wap, that if an unprivileged foreigner or 
nishdtfa knew how to build better than men wearing the sacred 
thread, Buddhism had no law against employing the foreigner 
or low-bom man of genius. Buddhism liad abo within itself 
peculiarities, which demanded architecture peculiar to itself. 
Unlike the Vcdic Hindus who woraliipped the appearance* of 
Nature, as symbol* of unseen deity, the Buddhists worshipped 
memorials of their teacher and ultimately his sculptured image. 

There is much in the history of Buddhism which requires 
elucidation r Wo do not know what first induced Buddhists to 
excavate rather than to build, and we cannot distinctly trace the 
connection to which architecture is supposed to point,—Ijctwceu 
Buddhists, Persepolitans, .Assyrians, Greeks, and people in India 
of apparently an older race than the Aryan Hindus. 1 Then, 
again, we long to know w hence came the church-like form of 
the Buddhist Ch&itya Temple. And whilst awaiting further in- 


1 Alf.MWii.kr the ffwat loft Gruck wul 
Ollw fowipi artistA m India, about 1 ht 
yf jw lisCr 3^1) i and sculp< urva jhund in 
SNfliffiPWj and wiiu ilmck m mjnU 
tflMftbed nn tha Imlu-,. ^iyj- undoubted 
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formation, we must rest ou the comprehensive facts that Uuddhnts 
did not honour caste, hut wdeomcdVmvcrts of all ranks ami of 
every race; and that whilst their earliest columns arc encircled 
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object may be seen in the second volume of Fergussoii'i* History 
of Architec ture, p. 459, wood-cut 969. 

Sinlui, lion, is one of the names given to Buddha hv those who 
chronicled his life. He was Sflky^Smlia, the lion of the Sakya 
tribe. He is often also called Sityn-Muni,—muni being an 
epithet something equivalent to our title of professor. Some¬ 
times the pillars are surmounted by an elephant in place of the 
lion; and the reason for this, likewise, must be sought for in 
Buddhist legend. The Queen's favourite elephant rubbed her 
side previous to the birth of the child who tjocnme Buddha; and 
this was thought to indicate his future greatness. But King 
Asoka not only promulgated edicts,—he raised tojiea or dagobas 
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llnigf* mounds of brick and, stone) to mark his reverence Tor 
Buddha. And here we must allude to the fact, that not until 
tin. %car 183 j, in which Mr, James I’ritiscp dccypbered the 
written character of King Asoka's edicts, was anything known 
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of tbc Buddhism of Ancient India. Then first was it understood 
when, and by whom, and for what purpose. pilbre ad mounds 
had been erected, or cut from out of the rock. As fai -e+ 1 
know, they are not alluded to in Sanskrit literature, hot intrude 
suddenly, as fashi ons introduced by Buddhist*. 

For » full description of 9Ut; k monuments we must refer to 
Mr. Fcrjmsaon's History of Architecture. To])«s or da^obas arc 
essentially mounds, but the more notable specimens arc mounds 
constructed of brick or stone,' and are invariably surmounted by 



what is known in arelifflology os a tec. This was originally a 
hind of chest, wherein to |ft» relics- It is covered by a U of 
three slabs, and should be crowned hy qnc or more state umbrellas- 
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The tape figured above is from a drawing by Liuut* M«h*cy. 
It has but one umbrella, and of that the stick is trjo short for 
fuchiteettmd effect. 'Models of tnjies a frw inches high were 
found, amongst other treasure?, in the tope? opened nt Maui- 
kyala and Suit uil pure, in the Punjab. 1 

We give one more new of 11 dagoha or tope in order to show 
the surrounding pillars. It is from a drawing made on the spot 
by the late Captain J. Chapman,- F.R.S., of the Royal Artillery* 
Mr. Fcrguoscm* observes, that "in pre-historic times the tumulus 
or tomb was the principal form of architectural development and 
the object of special veneration, nut only in northern and western 
Asia, butiii Eii uria, mid as far west as the British Sales—wherever, 
indeed, ancestral worship vrm the prevailing for eh of religious be¬ 
lief In India, the Buddhists conformed la the lopg-establidicd 
practice of burning the dead, and the tomb became not the recep¬ 
tacle of a bodv, but of a relic." In conclusion, be ^tivs that no 
one can doubt that " the tope is the lineal descendant of the 
tumulus " Nor arm we doubt but that the same feeling which 
placed great atones around the tumulus, planted circles of pillars 
around the tope or dagciha. 



Vnaddl pf n Carr, Cullaek. 


The earliest form of Buddhist religious dwelling?; was very 

1 \V T ii*Wi Arinin Antiqaa. J R^eiwijj Hist. ArcttL, toL u. p r 

1 Hk'iEEnrVH i>ti tlre Cily uf iuuiidbA-. -177. 

Jiura,by Cnjrt .4 .J.CLiijituiui. J.li.A, 
reL tut. 
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tfhupte ; merely a porch ur verandah, with rolls within. The 
*kttrh above is from one made by Capt. Kittoe, in the Udayii- 
girt hill of Cuttack. 1 Some of the early caves have a single 
eeli thirty feet tong, or perhaps a verandah supported by several 
pillars opens into many cells ; but we find ho sanctuary or object 
nt worahiji until we arrive at a third subdivision of viklira enve-rs 
when 'Sir. K-rgussun nltsqrvrs that the enlargement of the hall 
brinp tin- ncei^Uy of its being supported by pillars; and ,L then 
besides the cell* that surround the hall, there is always a deep 
iwes* facing the entrance, hi which is gene ml ly placed a statue 
ui m Buddha/* thus fitting the cave for worship. " At Haug h 
t!ic statu* of Buddha is replaced by the daguba/' hut tins ap¬ 
pear* to ho the only instance of a dagoha intruding into a villa ru. 
By far the greater number of Buddhist cave* belong to this 
third description of dluiras. They are verandahs, halls, and 
evils* for the residence? of devotees. The finest vihAns arc found 
nt Ajanta, in a ravine Sis the hills below the river Tupty, rather 
to the north of Ho eh hay. In this ravine, somewhere about the 
Hret century of our era, Buddhist* licgnn to excavate architec¬ 
tural Oaves- There are twenty-*] x in ail, pnd of these, twenty- 
two are viMraa or conventual abodes, whilst the remaining four 
arc C hany a halls or places of worship. That there arc no 
structure* equally old, does not prove that structures were not 
stniuliam:ou.s]y in vogue; for Mr. Fergosson continually points 
out that the txcavatioisH imitate wadru forum, previously in use; 
and it i* well known that wood-work exposed to the atmosphere 
in India quickly perishes.* 

No vi Li sir a caves at AJauta appear to be finer than those which 
Mr* Fefgossou reckons as Sm 16 and IT, The date is probably 
the sixth century after Christ, An inscription rm the right tif the 
verandah of No. lt> has been partially decyphered by Dr + Bhuu 

1 JoariulGfsTdi£riDQrikUL,J T A f &B^ I t±U i* alder iLum ihr. Ajanl* cm**. 
rot *1 p T G#£. The WOtoAmtit nl Knrli is* I inn n- 

3 Tin’ ^iU'wuvs of gnTitfhi &IV Mils- mimbU, eighlwn Laml^J fmt+ cild, 
[Wf I i’ll of boinr a* M, vi 1 1 iht i \w Enurhi fi \ti || i% UinL-r mvfr. 
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Diiji, of Bombay- It expresses obeisunce tu the great Mitui, 
ra «ming Buddha; and makes record of the kings unit prince* 
whose charitable gift wn* this jeu el-temple or viliOni. No. 17 


CoburtotEe III Viliiiif Ca.tc Nftr 16 p hI Amnia, 

in also ciillcrt " the zodiac cartfe," from contusing tit the left-end 
nf the verandah a circular piece of [minting, divided into eight 
compartments, by rniUi from the centre; hut it has been much 
injured, by visitors attempting to remove parts from the null , 1 

*,J UtiriLt'v* F, I;. G. Rrpriulfil frtfm The Timed of huli*. S 
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The view which we give of im aisle in the large central! hall, 
illustrates some of Mr, Ft^rgmsou's interesting remarks on the 
[Hilary, so characteristic of II lihIii architecture, lie calls alteu- 


CL'Hlrti of TlbAffl Hull Cute >'p, 17, m AjimCn, 


lion to the custom of reducing the square form to the octagonal 
in the centre ; or sometimes the eight sides arc changed tu six¬ 
teen; then a circular form h introduce, and the piUur returns 
through the octagon to the sqiuire which support* the bracket, 
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The taanket* above are “fat bo ymf* bat mare often they are 
Horal scrolls; and the earliest examples are of wooden ornament* 
located hi stone* This important and characteristic Feature 
of Hindu pillars is very varied, amt * r form*/* Mr. Fcigusson 
observes, “ n Sitting termination to pillars in winch cruatnent 
in distributed over the whole surface/ 1 not as ill Grecian and 
Roman architecture, confined to the baoe and Capital. And 
thus treated, pillars 4t give singular richness/ 1 and arc peculiarly 
** effective for internal architecture/ 1 The c aves are remarkable, 
alsoj, for die use of stucco find paint, tide merely an the walls, 
but on the roof mid pillars-. Anil the frets and scrolls (signs of 
which may he seen in our view of the centre of the VilnLm Hall 
Cave,No. 17 1 are of such "beauty and elegance as to rival those 
at Pompeii and the baths of Titus." 1 In later times, it became 
thi a custom to carve in relief ornaments which had previously 
been pointed. 

The view given above shows the centre of a viharu hall- 
Thirty-six feet seven inched, each way> is mentioned as the ib- 
mansion of the oldest at Ajautu. In structural temples the 
size may have been greater* The view hero figured of the inte¬ 
rior of No. 17 is from the entrance, and looks towards the dagoha. 
The earliest and simplest viMra caves we noted as containing no 
object of worship, but the complete or matured vihsirn hall h 
almost invariably furnished with the Buddhist symbol- It is 
often placed in a recess, and I be latest examples sometimes ex¬ 
hibit a figure of Buddha m front of the daguW 

In the picture given at A junta we may possibly have the first 
preaching of Buddhism at Ccylou, with the King sitting in a 
pillared portico or palace. The missionary sits at hi* feet, and a 
number of persons press in at the back. Tbfl chronicle relates 
that the firiheesa AnmdiL and her five hundred women, being 
desirous to hear this preaching, the King ordered the stable* 


IH*i Ati lii,, vat ii. ]ip. 403—601. 
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up be pimficrt anil made ready; ami tlu* *i^ne appears to be 
represented In the ri^hi-buiid earner (if the picture, ju*t a!wve 
she prcviniLi afsme p in which men alone are present* 

The kind of temple in which S&kya^Smlisi, or Buddha himself, 
iv its supposed to 3 lave taught, may be conjectured from Llie tike tel t 



Pittu™ frain ViliAn Chvii p nt AjiMIlL 


here given, although it uniat t» rcmriulwred that tin; picture 
was painted fine thousand mw after Hudflliii’# death. 

Preaching forms no part of a Bndimimiral religious sen, tee, 
but U a custom followed to litis day by Buddhists, as may be 
seen by a reference to M r. Gogerlv’s article on Buddhism, in the 
first volume of the “Ccylan Friend." 

Viliams wt- have oba erred coming gradually to perfection in 
India, hut the case is different with Buddhist ehaitya halls* 
“These," Mr. Frrguestm say.*, “are the temples, or if l may 
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nsc the express' ton, ilio churches 1 of Hie series end one or more 
of them IS attached to every set of caves in the west of India, 
though none exist in the eastern side." No gradual develop¬ 
ment ran lie here detected : all chmtya halls are alike constructed 
accordiup to Home pre-detennined model. And Mr. 1’trpusson 
rtmtinually points out that the model mast have been of wood, 
for the stone examples extant are deeidcdly copies of wooden 
forms. The celebrated Karli cave, which in the most perfect, is, lie 
believes, also the oldest, as old probably as the first century me-* 



CMtja fl*™ So. 10, AjautjL 


The wood-cut piven above is of Cave No. 10, Ajsuita. The date is 
supposed to he slightly more modern than that of Kuril. It ho.n 
“ twenty-nine pillars stir run riling the nave, all plum octagons, 
without liases or capital*, lint covered with cl mil mo and painted.' 
The roof still shows inarkiups of the timber framing which once 

1 Ru.-i-.-M Tompl.-n, 1S1E, p, a, 1 I Ilia. Tt ISHl- 
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VISWAKAHMA CAVE, 

adorned it: these, having been actually wood, bate perished 
In the side aisled they am copied in *<HKi “ lld * rt,U re,nj,,l ‘ 
The ground-pi an here Panted fe not fnno ■» Ajnnta ^c 
bat is taken from &MV view of whal is iswakarni 

C-to, at Ellora. And ns all chuitya halls are alike m &uxxv 


[r ve to explain the whole surii-s, 
ftacli. Of elsewhere. "All these 
-‘consist of an external porch, of 
ilh-i-y over the entrance, a ei otfe 
Bt twice the length of its breadth, 
in section ',** and to this 
:i-utre aisle, under which 
■1 in the view and in the 
hole interior, separating 
aisles, which are usually 


HimisigcLitciitj U wm ctpiiuij 
whether at Ajtnita, I’Hhira, 
eaves," Mr l-Vrgn^oii says 
music gallery, mi internal \ 

aisle,.always at k 

which is covered by a TOof s 
ti+ added n seniinlnine* ttnni 
is placed the dngoba or cliaitya. As »c 
plun, a range of pillnra surround* the w 
what ujnv tie called the nave, from the 
covered by a half circle* 

The exterior of the Viswakamm, as a 
a living figures and genii," * * * - * 

The great window over the entrance is 
partments, and " the canopic* over the 
... modern, that it seem* impossible to carry 


ftw*-nit Tt mpk", y. &. 
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execution beyond the seventh or eighth century, while it may 
be eveq more modem.” 1 

TJiu porch nt Viswakamn is rider than the building, mid 
ornamented by pillars which support the gall cry above. The 
interior is lighted by the windows or apertures in this gallery, 
and the elicet is described ns peculiarly impressive and imposing. 
Speaking of Karli, Mr. Fogcsson says, " the whole light falls 
u[iou the sacred dagobu f* and thus, from the entrance, nothing 
ek seen hut the "illuminated shrine" and "beyond illimitable 
gloom. The external effect of these caves was rendered more 
imposing by two lofty columns, placed on cither side the entrance, 
where they stand like giant warden. At Karli, one such pillar lias 
vanished, but one is yet standing. It is a plain shaft with thirty- 
two flutes, and is surmounted by four lions. Such pillars van 
in height from thirty to fifty feet. Before quitting the subject 
of eh ait y a halls and Buddhist architecture, we must take note of 
Mr. Fergussonhj observations on "sloping jambs," He speaks 
nf a scries of caves in Behai (Bengal Presidency). One, called 
the Kama Chcjpar, bears an inscription referring it to n.c. 045. 
Another, named the Lomos Rislii, has a foqadc in form of mi 
arch, ornamented by a semicircle of sculptured elephants. "The 
door of tlio Lomus flisbi, lie says, "like all those of this series, 
has sloping jambs " And sloping jambs, he observes, are not 
root with in Egypt nor in Persia, nor in conjunction with the 
Doric order; but they are characteristic of Etruria and Pclasgia, 
and arc found in company with the honeysuckle border of the 
Ionic order, but ore, ui this instance, evidently derived from u 
wooden form of construction, which has been literally copied. 

But Hindu or Bruhmnnieal architecture was merely a passing 
incident in Lidia; and uurwork must now be to inquire what 
forms of building became national, after the banishment of Bud- 

}!],'. Towpln*, with maty-feu ftotogwptti by Major Gill, 
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ill lists, for this purpose we turn to Sanskrit works, of which 
the express subject is scientific architecture. Sir "W illiftm Jones 
always “believed that such works were extant, hut none came to 
|}ght until, in the time of Lord Cornwallis, an accomplished 
Hindu gentleman, named HAm Rax (horu atTanjore, a.d. 1790). 
was persuaded by the late Mr. R. Clarke, of the Madras Civil 
Service, to prepare « treatise on Hindu architecture for the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. Raiu RAx at cnee sought 
for material, hut encountered far greater difliculii.es titan conk! 
have been anticipated. Gradually, fragments from a variety of 
ancient works upon the subject w ere obtained; hut to understand 
their meaning was a labour requiring much time and patience. 
Pandits were ignorant of art, and of all the terms connected 
therewith; and architects were not only ignorant of Sanskrit, but 
also of science- At length, he met at Tailjore with a sculptor, 
well acquainted with practical architecture, and able to interpret 
its nomenclature. Rut when this difficulty was removed he 
found, to his regret, that the * J venerable sages " had often been 
“ guided rather by a mistaken ambition, to render themselves 
reputable by tlie difficulty and atMrtTusencss of their style, than 
by an anxiety to make themselves intelligible” The exact age 
of these works cannot of course 1« ascertained, but Ham Bit 
has no hesitation in asserting that they must have been eenn- 
]Ki$cd in the south, because they arc so obviously ‘‘the standards ,' 
by which “the existing religious a true tuna were reared through¬ 
out this part of the peninsula.”* 

The Sanskrit term for works mi art, and especially for those 
on architecture, is Silpa-sastra; and the best Sil[>!i-sislrs lor 
treatise) which Ham Rax obtained was entitled “ MAnasAm" 
This work “has great celehritv ill the south of India/’ and “is 
often consulted by the artists as the highest authority for the 
Evolution of contested point* in architecture." * 


l Brim Itui. Fnafkw, V K- 
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MAntiwira treats of the measure* rifcod ill building* of the 
qualifications required m the men cmploycdj of the- qualities of 
the soil on which temples, palace^ laid dwelling-houses for the 
several cla-sse* should he erected* He gives directions for con¬ 
structing si gnomon to determine the several points of the compass, 
treats of the ground-plan* of i hies, towns, palaces, and houses ; 
give* a minute description of saerifiiv*, &l\, to hr perlhnnrd -il 
various occasion* hi the building of temples. 1J e describes various 
kinds of towns and villages, stating how many streets there should 
be, and where the chief temple should he placed* And it is 
worthy of observation, that shrines for rival deities have places 
assigned them, including temple* for Bauddhits ami Jaunts; and 
so also, after giving direction* for the construction of images of 
Brahma ms cl other gods T 41 bnrtgea worshipped liv the Baiiddlui^ 
and Jaiuas^ are mentioned. Kuril village or town “miuit have 
four large gates., one on each side of the cue losing wqJl/ J and 
cr us many smaller ones at the several angle*. ?J Tmika are not 
forgotten: in the kind of village named Bondivil there must be 
two,—one towards the south-west and one towards the north- 
rust, ie The south of India,’ 1 it is observed, fi ri famous Stir the 
beautiful workmanship of its r^cnoira* which are gentfally very 
spurious, and completely lined with stone, furnished with steps 
and on lamented with pavilions: 11 much in the fashion of that 
represented below. 



Tillk, wL1Ji at up* duMEi Ui il. 


Otlu i chapu-rs treat on the several |i:u-i* of prllats, n*>— the 
pedMUtl, named npnpUhn, from w/j b, under, and pit ha r seat; and 
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the basdj named adliiahtli&na, from odhi t npou> and Jfifcdj to stmul- 
Pedestals are always square, and are placed not only uuiler the 
hose of a pillar or pilaster, hut as support* for thmaes. Hath 
Uicsc and the bases are distiueiuahcd hy the richness ami variety 
n f the moulding with which they are ornamented. One, called 
pariiua, imitates the pet ala of the lofrl* (lower; it is much uklI, 
both singly and ** in detached piling—one faring the other* * 



IxiIuh fttwnetti. 


AnftHmr moulding, named bapot*, is “made in the form of :t 
pigeon'* head, from which it tubes its name. It is a crow i ring 
uirndx.T of cornices, pedestals, and entnUatuffr. Vi liCTi vinplnyed 
in the latter, it often connects utility with hi-anty, mnsmne h as 
the henk of the bird is so plmvtl ns to serve the purpose ol n 
s|»out to throw off the water falling on the cornice." Many 
varieties of pillars arc described, the proportions of height to 
diameter, and of each portion to the whole, being most iswcfully 
noted. Some (if the examples given are very like the pillars <d 
Tinitmil Nnik'tt Choultry, or other celebrated temples, as figured 
in Kergttsson's History of Architecture. 

We must not, however, dwell longer on pillars, although ii is 
veir interesting to find so much importance attached to their 


1 This capital or Eu^tlilijt iultaw frv- 
quClitl* nsauifflfl* tm* oflaHta *«ajh«is< 
after thfl petali Iwi'e n* h |fn L - 

^•nCoi] in Wight*! luili.LtL Botany. *■- 
1 _£iT- in rtrhut; FcT^ua+nn, ii. ■Kill 
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construction in Sanskrit works, written apparently in the very 
country mofit famous for pillared architecture, 

Twelve chapter* of the treatise Cftlkd MfomaAra are taken up 
«■ with rule* respecting the measurements, &C-, of a* many sorts 
of vimiLnaa or pyramidal teiiiplcH* Jf ^Temples/ 1, it is said further, 
" consist nf the gKrbhfigrilia (the womb of the house), the aiita- 
rfda (the autUtcniplej, and the ardbn-m&utapa '.the trout pnr- 
ticq)/ M We do mot apologia* for firing these Sanskrit terns, 
bec&u&C the towers or pyramids, and porches, which they signify. 
are of forms peculiar to India, and their Sanskrit names an 
ado 11 Led bv Mr. Fergtisson, iu his invaluable works on those 
subjects. 

Twelve successive chapters T from the IDth to the iiRthj contain 
descripfioiiij of temples surmounted by vhn&naa or pyramidal 
towers. The 2»th treats of the outer courts of temple*. The 
3J st of gopimis ? or lofty gateways leading into temples* l he 
33 rd of sMas or hall*," 

We are conscious that these slight references to Rani Uaz do 
but scanty justice to the thirty-two treaties of which he niukf s 
mention, or even to the four works from which lie makes quota¬ 
tion; but they are suflident to establish the fact, that architec¬ 
ture was treated as a snored science by learned Hindu*, who 
wrote in Sanskrit on the mode* of building characteristic of 
southern India. The Silpa-sftsttm make no allusion to diaityu 
hid I*, with vaulted roofe ami pillared aisles?, lighted by apertures 
above the entrance; but they describe many-storied pyramids 
*urmOanting shrines, and tern pic court-yards entered by lofty 
gatewEtv-% and sculptured Columns* ami columnar hulls.,—for all 
which the architecture of southern India is especially noted. 
The statement in the Mutms&ra is, that a temple must consist of 
a liintuia (or pyramid}, raised over a gtffbhu-ifrtha (womb of the 
house, containing the shrine) ; to this 1* attached the anfartUa, 


1 Riim Mi, ]<. I* 
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poEdi^ and the ardhti-ii*aiiiapu $ or detached perch; and it may 
hare in addition a second detached parch or pavilion, railed 
u mafia (great) mwiapa t supported by hundreds of columns* 
Walls are ranged around these tigered edifices, each wall being 
adorned by a specified number of § 0 ]Hutofl,aiid tumetimea* columned 
dossiers, for habitation, run Along tlie walls from gntc tu gate. 

Court within court is the fashion of these temples, and within 
the innermost court the holy shrine or viiuatiii should tower up j 
but practically it often happens that the aunt holy vimama is the 
oulv insignificant object ill the group, Some pious womhipp ra 
have sought to do honour to eui ancient shrine by adding to its 
enclosures, and by erecting wadis and gateway! more and more 
lofty, until the origind ritufiua which covers the object of wor¬ 
ship is arcMtecturally o verpow a re d. 

As a most notable exception to such perversion^, we have the 
remarkable temple, popularly called the Great Pagoda m r l mi- 
jore* It stands on a 1 mm of two stories, which me&tmres H2ft. 
each wav* and "its pyramidal roof rises through fourteen stories 
to a height or 18ft ft. to -200 ft" k + + « . “ As far as can be 

ascertained, it belongs to the great age of tlie Chain dynasty, pro¬ 
bably the tenth or eleventh century." "It is the liuest temple 
in the south, being almost the only one in which the mmina is 
the principal object round which subordinate ones are grouped.'* 1 
The gupumSj or gate*, are significant features of southern 
architecture, "When only one wall surrounded the temple" 
(or viinhim), " only one gateway was used, directly facing the 
porch. Where a second enclosure surrounded the firsts the outer 
wall hail usually two gateways,—due iu Front of that of the inner 
wall, the other exactly opposite, behind tlie temple. With three 
enclosures, four gopuras were required for the outer enclosure,— 
one in the centre of each face; m that a temple, such as tlmi at 
Serin gham, with seven endostea* ought to have twenty-three 


1 FiTgiifMk, i t ini, A rdfcl.„ nn. ii. pp. S4M, 5115. 
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[iomifQB.” 1 Hut the number is seldom complete. The gopum 
i, always an oblong building, l*ing pkreed with an 
the longer A. It probably n»U- the e«enor of a Buddhist 
cbaitva ball One of the tallest of these gate pyramids u that 
belong to the principal temple at Combaconiim, which b«*mL 
the Coital of the t.’hola kingdom, after the the ternary aban¬ 
donment of Tmyore ” in the seventeenth century. H * ™ ™ 
m in height, and crowded with sculpture and architectural 
onJ^nto, hut the « eaSiam repetition of small parts prevents 
\U being ns ph asing as many of the smaller gopurns. 

But the most estraoidiufliy buildings connected until southern 
temples - are the pillared colonnades, or M wbicb occupy 
the apace between the various enclosures of the temple* - 
are U f all shapes and sues, from the little pavilion supported on 
four pillars up to the magnificent hall numbering a thousand. 

We may suppose this kind cfhall to have originated with the 
Buddhists, for halls of a thousand pillars frequently appear in 
Buddhist history; and the remains of a building oft fl ( 
tion, erected by the Buddhist King of Ceylon, DushtagAmun 
r B .c- m), mny still be smi at AjHnMbupnra, m c\ mi. 
called the of Loha-msbilpaya,—froiu !oh*, iron, 

its roof having been constructed of that metal. 2 t ns. nnic 
storeys, each containing one hundred apartments. 

For further details of the numerous and extensive budding* 
for which the south of India is still distinguished, wc may refer 
to Mm M* who gives a ground pb« or a wonderful temp c 
at Tirivalur,—and to Mr. Fcrgnason, who describes an equally 
remarkable temple at Ramisscram, of which the outer court 
measures ■■ the length of the river-face of the Parikme.it houses 
at Westminster, by twice their depth." The name winch Mr. 
Fergussnu adopts for this southern Indian architecture is Dravi- 
diao. Hub name require* explanation* Five kindred languages- 


I Fergus wn, Hill. AwAi., toV, ti- V' 
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^pthken in tilts peninsula or Deccan, are observed to be related to 
each other, but to lie distinct in structure from t !■ 11 .» Sanskrit. 
These Isn^ nnip fa are,— the Tamil], the Tclugu, the Tulnvn, the 
MahyAInns, and the Caamre&e. 1 Dr. Caldwell, who has long ra¬ 
ided in tkecou^iy, and i* familiar with these languages, sumiIsu 
with the science of philology, rewgiUHCs them :n* five varieties of 
non-Sanskrit or un-Aryan languages, and corn-links that, “with 
the exception nf Orissa ami those districts of western India and 
the Deccan, ill which the Gureriltlii and the Manilla are spoken, 
the whole of the peninsular portion of India, from l lie Vim thy a 
mountains and the Nerbndda river down in the wjuihrm extre¬ 
mity of Cape Comorin, is peopled, and, from the earliest periods 
allvava has Iw^en peopled, by different brandies of one and the 
same race, speaking dialects of one and tin- same language/' 
Tiiis race nr people he calls Dravhljau, 

Mr, Norris fully concurs in this opinion, but further observes 
a decided relationship between these languages and those of 
Australia* 

Mtr John Ilutt, whu was long resident in Australia, had sinml- 
tcmcOusly made the same discovery* And for the truth of these 
ohservntiEiua, Dr, Rost, of tlst- Royal Asiatic Society of Loudon h 
may lie cited m another independent witness, he haring, in 1847, 
submitted a memoir on the subject to ilie late Chevalier Bunsen* 
Dr. Rost considers it “an undeniable fact, that the grammatical 
skeleton of the Australian, Afottgoliaii, and south Indian lan¬ 
guages is essentially the same, miA is not only distinct from the 
Sanskrit type# bnt from that of die Malay, Polynesian, ludo- 
Chinese, and sub-Himalayas tongue*/* With the pre-his tone, 
ethnologic, and arclueologic questions which ore involved with 
the linguistic. Dr, Rost decline* to meddle, and will nut, there¬ 
fore, help us to determine whether the cairns find cromlechs 
still made in the Khasya hills of Sylhet, and formerly made 

1 Tttf? wSi&Ib group U taOi'H i|^ti uf as lb Twuul huigii&p^, asil tbc people 
ipnk^j lhe?l& a* TkfiUlk« 
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near the Aiuadivati, on the river Kistnsh, and in other parts i>l 
southern t ndin, were the work of those who are called ( Iura- 
uinns, or whether they must be attributed to some race neither 
Aryan nor Tunmiaii, 

We have nest to recognise I) rn vidian workmanship in the 
rock-cut temples of Kllora, to the north of Horn bay. f l lie D(i- 
vidinii princes of Chula conquered this district nliont A.it. 1,000, 
a fact which accounts lor the identity which Mr. Fcrgusun dis¬ 
covers between the architectural style of some of these celebrated 
excavations and that of southern India- 1 

KHrira is ill the province of Anrunguhad, and near to the city 
uf Ikowlatabnd. In one instance, about n mile to the eastward 
Ilf till* village the side of a {treat mountain has liecti excavated, 
so us to pvc a Wei floor 150 ft- wide hv 270 ft, in length. 6 In 
the centre stands the nick-cut temple called Ivulliis, similar in 
form til the Pagoda at Tmijore. It is Ik- tween HO mid ‘K> feet 
high, and is preceded by a large square porch*supported hy sixteen 
coltimns. In the front of this stands a detached {Kirch, reached 
by it bridge; and again, in front of the whole, a gateway, con¬ 
nected with the Inst porch by a rock-cut bridge', and flunked on 
either side hy pillars or deepdans (which word is literally lamp- 
post). 3 Two elephants, the size of life, are also mentioned; ami 
all around the court are cloisters, with ccllrt. And the whole,— 
pillars, cloisters, halls, bridges, and vimuiia —are sculptured out 
uf the rock. 4 

■ Rock-rat Tarot'* jj. 60 . * TUi* #diii immehwtj |o tlin "aw* 

1 |<Wuuan* HLri, An>hi, ± rul- ii. p. nn d nailer itsmlly m sited hytiw Em- 

57^ IA* mid LhcNL^Kr CtCVtttimu of 

3 The* iliTOtJaiw Leaf 1 mwfc&feb IhlIIji ; m but we an told that« omrider- 
n^tmblrtnr^ hi- iW Ebu-n pUtll* of the able ntheotLcvpi mn tliitf OU the mbject 
olid tirtMjonmacin in t\rt Ninth of cutting lejnploa in the wekp" for in 
L>riti*iiih infcrmlufgnt^iiT^Biirt tfmeu 1 rvaltly it ii "wiu.tdira.blj raster msd 

1 & bo 111Lilt'll to riirry Imps for foiti- *™asfw I* **WT*l* n twnpl* iDM 

villi- th«y ranee from thirty to forty* to build one. Tike, for uutauw, tlid 

And nn fifty fret m bright. wd tin KailAl, the most wmAaM of aU lh\i 

uqunpt “the most Hrfanl mm rbw, To *MT#U tho ara on *hwk 

of ml in Hrtbtra Fw^um^Hi it ilinds nnvM squire the ramonl **f 

SIkii. inuhL, toL ii. p. fitfL sk\w ul 100,000 r-ulm- y«dl of nwk + (nil 
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transition Btatc, or compromise, between the Jtraltin&mcal am! 
BudtlH&l. Tlic date about flit eleventh ur twelfth eeiitury of 


the base of lln* UTSipJc La *oM, and 
tho *Li[k K rilrm’tuiT tti&siifft, it occupies 
itt round numbers about ottfS half of tbo 
irbfafqTpi ELiva; s<i that lb? dUcdtion in 
pLcnI*!v i iiin! wklher Li is ^luitr to chip 
o^/od.000 fatoi* of rorkp mnd aboot il 
to aprtiL {10 uw a raHwjij tdrui) dawn a 
Ml-tide, c*r io quarts &0,C,NJ0 yiwd* of 
ilone, remora si - ppohahljr r* mik* Jit Li sa|, 
C4i- the place where lhe temple i* to he 
built, and thm |l> miKe ami *i-l it. Tin' 
fia^Ling prolan wni*M piehgatihr feit 


aboul one j tenth of the other, ’Use 
sculpture unit anumuM would be the 
Name m both inntassreB, mOw c^pPL'inlk 
in India, wbm i ImMutag* orr always Ert'l 
tip to block, nnH tbn earring ^witcd 
iji nV h. Tin- iinpresaictu prodm'rnl on nil 
aiKotnkira bjr tluw ifumoltlkk iuiisx 1 *, 
tbiiir nnalteraSik ebAnunl^ir, and uppew* 
aiLcoof fltr-rfj.nJ LlumbiliiTj point Su tin* 
]hn;-iyi* A* cine meriting more Atti'MiOu 
IliaJi il 3iaa hitherto nvcmHi in mcnlfm 
timofr 11 —Iii.it. Ardii, val. iL p. SHI. 
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out cm. In reference to these excavation^ of which, owing to 
the kindness of Mr* Fci^ussun, we are able to give a woodcut, 
he says, JL there is one singularity which I am tumble to ex¬ 
plain,—the form of the pseudo-structural temple in the court¬ 
yard hi front of the Indra-SabM, Like the Kylfis, it seems tn 
have come from the south* whilst the details Eiromid belong to 
the northern types/ 1 The details referred to arc* thut the pillars 
atfe short and missive, the ornamentation Considerable, and "a 
species of leaf filling over a vase/ 11 unknown to earlier examples* 
is liere made use of 

All the vim Anas or pyramids of this series have the southern 
type* mid the mautapas or porches are arranged like the southern 
choultries, (dsn culled rft&oris. So use times the vimfina is placed 
inside the hall* in the fashion of the Buddhists, who placed their 
dagoba inside nit excavated temple, hut on the outside of ends 
sacred buildings as were structural. The well-known cave of 
Elephant* I>o1ongs to the same era as the UrnhmaJiical caves at 
EUora, and must, it is conjectured, bare been excavated about 
the tenth century of our era. It is of the form now called chaori. 
Much time mid thought have been bestowed upon this nook-cut 
cave* for, being easily accessible from Bombay* it early attracted 
the attention of all who cared for eastern arsdiTCology* Hut the 
only result to which nil this iiupiiry points is. that Bmlnrnfimeal 
excavations are an inconvenient, unmeaning* and wretch d imita¬ 
tion of the earlier Buddhist caves* And it is believed that the 
motive in constructing them must have been* the hope to win 
over Huddhiftta to the worship of Bndimanic&l gods* lay placing 
them in rock-cut caves,-—that being the form of tem ple to which 
Buddhists were attached/ 

Before quitting Dnmdian architecture, another remarkable 
group of temples must be described: we allude to the caves and 


p Ftffguwn* Itopt-cist Tempts, pp. El, 01, 
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mms e j! i th .s uf Maliiivdliiwrcr. 1 Forty'’ milw lo the south ot 
Muilroj, near the town of Sadfa^j the $t'a-co&Et |L :i bon nds in 
liir^c masses of grnuitc n*rk t which everyw here protrude through 
[he sand, forming lulls and othci isolated mots of fantastic 
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slui}**, which seetn to Itavc “riven rise to the idea of earring 
theminfo s(']n}jil[uiv 03 of sacred cii i fi e?ch. these sire i lefieri 1 iv (1 
by Southeyj in his Curse of Kobama. 

“And on die? sandy siion*. li&sUIe (lie verge 
Of wean, lien- mul there a rock-cut feme 
Insisted in its strength the surf mid suiige 
Unit on their deep fuumlaliona beat in vain. 


One structural temple yet remains in this strange, mysterious 
region, and this one temple tradition assumes to lie the lust of 


1 Tll^old nniEif 1 0 hnvt been 

Mfllin-JInUi-l’iir— 1% &f itip On^i 

Hill.—mun. HA, |ip. 67, 5&I. 


1 [Juniltfin, ^mclleer, roL ii. p* 
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seven pagodas tor which MaUvdlipore was um?o renowned* It 
stands upon n cock which actually jut* into the sea h giving it the 
character of a laud-mark for vessels passing up nncl down the 
coast of the Carnatic, The dimensions of the larger build tng p 
or vimiina, are not more than thirty feet square at the base, and 
about sixty feet in height; hut its ap|ietmmee is peculiarly grand 
and imposing, from the feet that with iis connected porch, or 
nuautnpUj it stands perfectly alone. 

The cave* in the hill above are somewhat degenerate imita- 
timi* nf Buddhist eaves in western India, which have a]ready 
been described ; hut the five monoliths which stand up from the 
sandy shore, about a mile from the hill, require strict attention. 
Locally, they are called ruths; they are unfinished, ns is nil the 
work at Maliuvdlipore, but their general form is fidly indicated, 
and to this Mr* Fcrgnssou contmualiy refers; for although the 
ret I is are not the workmans hip of Buddhists, they occur in a 
country' which had long been occupied hy Buddhists, and are 
l>elieved tn exhibit the external appearance of the vilu\rns ami 
rhaityas, of which interiors only are extant at Earli and Ajauta. 
The entire group of the rath* forms one of the most interesting 
subjects of Mr* Fergussoi/B Rock-mit Temples. ** The view is 
taken looking towards the tea, from which the frill moon is 
rising, while the setting sun still tinges the buildings / 1 

Mr. Fergusaoi/s second style of Hindu architecture is the 
northern 3 w hirli lie also calls Bengali* Orissa is famous through¬ 
out the world for temple? and cities exhibiting this style; and if 
we took the old sea-voyage to Calcuttathese would probably be 
the first objects we should sec in India as we looked eagerly 
westward on entering the Bay of Hen gal. It m hardly necessary 
to explain that Orissa is a province adjoining Bengal to the south. 
Formerly it hud considerable extent, but is now comprehended 

within the Hritiah district of Cuttack - 1 Here, on the sandy 

* 

1 I Ij nlj] Lijn* i- H. L IpTijCt llrrr. ia\, ji. p. 
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shore of Puri, may lit* seen the far-fimmil >hrine of Juggeruath; 
jii if) nt Kami rue, oil the shores of Orissa, are the ruins ol 

what is called the Black Pagoda, whilst a little further inland 
will lie found the numerous temples ami deserted city of 
Boliftinswar, Orissa m#v lie called tile head ([uwters of this 
style of architecture; for here the temples are I arse, lofty, anti 
rich in carving, vrlicrcss, in other parts of Iwliii, miuiplrs arc 
few, scattered, and found usually in the rocky defiles or secluded 
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valleys of the Diuiutda and Miduumddee rivers, or in the hilly 
country of the south-west around Dharwnr. No temple in this 
fitvle lias yet been found in the plains of Bengal* 1 

The chief characteristic of the northern Hindu style is its tall 
tower or rimioa, uninterrupted by »lories or pi 11 an*. This fashin i t 
is essentially different from any of those figured in the work of 
Kim Rshs, and is not apparently alluded to in the twelve chapters 
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which ura devoted by Mflnasira to vimfriias. One may call it 
a pyramid p expanded at the base and rounded at the top. Fran 
one end to the other it is ribl>ed and adorned with bcmLlike 
carving, which reminds one of seeds of Indian corn on a corn¬ 
cob. The origin of these pyramids is more removed from sight 
than even that of the so-called Dm vidian pagoda, for these one- 
storied cylinders are in no way copied from Buddhist temples* 
Mr t Fergiisson thinks the form must have been invented in the 
plains* where bricks would probably be the ordinary building 
material, and this the only fashion by which a roof of bricks 
could Ijc accomplished by a people nnahlo to turn an arch. 1 
lie \s inclined to think that this typo of architecture preceded 
Buddhism, was driven to the hills while Buddhism was ill the 
ascendancy, and reappeared in the seventh and eighth centuries* 
after the rival religion had l)een banished to distant countries* 

The loftiest its well as the oldest vimAna in Orissa, is that of 
the Great Temple at BotMiiieswar. It was built by a king named 
Lclat Iiulm Kesari, and finished a. a- 657. It ff stands on a base 
about 00 ft. square, and rises to the height of about 1 80 ft." Jo 
front of the vimfmci there is a mmitapn, or porch, which also is 
60ft. square, in plan, but which “rises only to about two-thirds 
of the height of the great tower. 1 ' The impression made by a visit 
to Bnbancswar is thus described. ^Tluvre are many temples 
in India more elegant in their details* and more elaborately 
ornamented; but no one that I know of is more imposing in 
effect, or conveys more dearly the idea of solid and lasting 
grandeur, than this; and as it stands surrounded by an immense 
number of smaller and more modem temples, it forms the worthy 
centre of an architectural panorama, unequalled; at least, m 
IlindostaitiL It is also a fact that there arc more ancient temples 
in this single deserted city of Bnbzineswnr ttian in all the cities 
of northern India put together/' 

k FffgUi^Ji, Hint. ArebL, tgL eL, p. | * Fg^uaruifc, Itllutr. m-F uimlu Ar- 
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Of the temple of Juggemafll. at ?uri, we need any but little. 

It is somewhat imposing, owing to its size, but it only dates from 
a.d. 1 1£JR, and it is far inferior, in point of art, to the older 
examples. 

The temple at Kan ante, in Orissa, known as the Black Pagoda, 
seems to have obtained its name from the Hindu custom ot rail¬ 
ing deserted or desecrated religious edifices black, MU . Its cobmr 
is far from black, it being built of a warm-coloured sand-store. 
Its date is later even than that of Jagamifith—begun a.u. 1230, 
finished liil; but it is nevertheless " one of the very best spe¬ 
cimens of Indian architecture as an exterior.” Some very sacred 
legend or strong devotional motive could alone account tor the 
king, Naraingh Dco # having erected such a building on a wide 
plain of marsh and morass, far away from any city, and idinost 
from any habitable spot. About two Hundred years ago the 
tower or vimftnn fell, 1 leaving a fragment, which rises to a height 
of 150 ft. The Diarchy foundation appears to have been unable 
to support so great a mass, and the priests, instead of attempting 
to repair the rain, removed themselves ami their worship to the 
more healthy site of Jaganimth, 

The mantapa, or porch, in front of the broken tower is in u 
good state of preservation, and as an exterior lnt* considerable 
grandeur. It measures sixty feet from angle to angle of its base; 
its whole bright is also about sixty feet; the height of the wall 
is thirty feet, divided horizontally into four compartments,—the 
upper one bearing a frieze or cornice of extraordinary beauty. 
The roof is likewise divided into four compartments, composed 
of six projecting cornices separated by hands, which arc aculpturcd 
thb size of life; while the faces of the twelve cornices " are covered 
1 )y basal-relievi of processions, hunting and battle scenes, and 
representations of all the occupations mid amusements of life," 
Of the sculpture which covers the wails, as distinguished front 

k Tin* frapmfiit nlxt fell in tin* U’*-- I li»t a innJmnrl whu'h Imcl gimfol 
ISCfi, iliu-ina m <Ilumlur »n.riTls and lhtt» I mrinMS for upward* of two ccnULrie*. 
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flip roof, Mr, Fargnawm says it is “ bad in design and execution 
..... and also in subject " impossible to describe, sum I which 
it would be difficult for even a very depraved European imagina¬ 
tion to conceive” 1 Buddhist and Jilin sculpture he distinguishes 
as *' wholly free from such foulness." 1 

On the remaining styles of Hindu architecture treated of by 
Air. Fergnsson, we must touch hut lightly, as they would lead 
us beyond our limits. Some groups of buildings in Hajputuna 
may, however, be here described. They were first discovered 
by Colonel Tod, and ajwkcu of ill vol. ii. of his " Rajasthan.” 
" The grand temple of Bamlli," he says, " is dedicated to Siva. 
It Stands in an area of 250 yards square, enclosed by a wall built 
of mishapcd stones, without cement, Beyond this wall arc 
groves of majestic tree*, with nniuy smaller shrinses and sacred 
foniitains. T!ie first object that strack my notice !a fore entering 
the area was a pillar, erect on the rmtli, with a hooded snake 
sculptured around it. 11 Colonel Tod sjienks of the “ unrivalled 
taste and beauty" displayed,and of this, the numerous drawings 
which lie had made upon the spot enable us to judge. 1 he 
viiuaiia is in the northern style, and may be seen ill I'ergusson s 
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beautiful “ Illustrations of Hindu Architecture," The pillars 
of the interior of this, and of a similar temple at Chit tore, might. 


1 Ftr^inw, TUiut. of Hi win A re hit rolling 2*s 
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we think, Lave been constructed by u student of Monasflra^ 
8Qpa-flfistra j pedestal, b&ae, shaft, capital, pediment, and onui- 
raentatkm, being all in conformity with hi* directions* The leaf- 
scroll here figured ia from a square pillar at Cbittore, in a temple 
of which the sculptured decoration is in some pnrm identical 
with that of EardlL It occurs about the centre of the shaft, 

A common iirtmgcmctU of these sculptured ornaments is one 
alxive another, oh the shaft E*f a pillar, the square** and heaviest 
form being the lowest. Those here figured afford examples of 
the lf vase Lind fulling leaf/* mentioned by LI;! in Rfiz r but of which 
we are curt aware that there is any example iti southern India, 
Ai Ajanta Mr, Fcrgussoii observes a pillar in the verandah of 
rave No, 24, the capital of which has the "falling-leaf ornament, 
afterwards much used 1st Delhi m& elsewhere/* anil which i^ 
** almost universal at lvtLoru.” Some approach to this form i* 
made in the chon!trie to dmitya No* li), at Ajanta, where the 
pillars in front are changed from the circular to the sip tare, by a 
rather clumsy introduction of foliage hanging over the tingles. 

Some pillar at BaroLli and Chi (tore art? adorned with flowers 
of natural form, with long stalks and well-defined leaves, stretch¬ 
ing up from base to pediment, elegant iu outline and finished iti 
detail. The ceilings likewise exhibit beautiful designs, perfectly 
well executed/ 

The external appearance of the temples at Barolli is also re¬ 
markable for elegance, hnt in ssae those North-west buildings 
are far inferior to those of Orissa, Tiie largest temple ut B&mlli 
has a vimEma fifty-eight feet in height of the pyramidal form, 
characteristic of the Hindu or Brail imauical style, but not noticed 
hi the Silpa-Sfistnw, The principal doorway is destroyed; hut 
the doorway n figured as a heading to out chapter mi “ Fiction/* 
gives, probably, the name itrnmgeiuvut Our etching is from one 
of the external niches. Within the frame were placed sculptured 
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images of god** hi mb tm the Siva with eight arms, figured in our 
chapter on H KoVejHous Sects/* p. 20], 

Of the thrcc4if?Aded Siva, of which there k a beautiful draw¬ 
ing in Colonel Tod'* Portfolio of I>ntwmgH, bequeathed to the 
Royal Asiatic Society t ei woodcut is here presented. A head, 
with p leasing expression, is three times repeated* The third, eye* 
nr eye of refleet ion j rharaeteriHtie of Siva* is conspicuous ; and 
serpents are coiled around the neck and Aims* 

Colonel Tod speaks of yet another niche* in which Siva Sh 
represented with hh wife Ihirluitty (or Parvatl) : he standing 
upon the tortoise, with serpents twined around; she standing on 
tlic lotus, wearing eur-ritJgB made of con eh-shells 



S^Lhitur? tfim tempi# rsl BnfollL— 1 Tod's RujaMLaru 

Another representation, given by Toil, is a trimurti, the same 
bend three times repeated; the eye in tlie forehead very distinct, 
and serpents coiled around the neck and arms. 

.Many of the figures sculptured at BarolU within or around 
external niches, appear to he as re mark ll hie fur beauty lls the i n¬ 
ternal dccorations. 1 u illustration oTthis* we would refer to what 
w~e have called a " nymph/ 1 and with width the Viknunarvost, 
amongst the “ drama* lT of llm work is headed. This elegant 
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little figure stands at Hui'olLi fl beside a gute-|>o*f ? and appears to 
play tli4? part of attendant to the gods or goddesses within, 

OJ JliIejh jirchiieclurE Mr. I 1 ergusson gives beau tiful examples 
of many-columned edifice** ciwiicd by lofty central domes* 
—the attraction of these graceful forma being heightened by the 
charming scenery of the AntvaUi lulls. But wc most not treat 
here of Jainism, ft is a religion* variety of Buddhism, and 
although no Buddha is mrogubed* its tenets must be studied in 
connection with Buddh^m. Many H&jputs arc Jains, and some 
Jains have given up the worship of their twenty-four saints* or 
Tirilumkrus* for the worship of Siva, or Vishnu. 

Another ardiitflcteral complication 1ms arisen since the Mo¬ 
hammedans became wclh established in India, Mohammedan 
forms became modified by Hindu builders, and Hindu forma 
received an influence from the florid taste of the Mohammedaus. 
Mr. FcrgusFon says* in shaking of bracket pillars, that .Moham¬ 
medan* first loanicd tin* fashion from Hindus* mid after they 
had eiiriduil and expanded the form, the Hindus adopted the 
Mohammedan improvements, and achieved the beautiful Benares 
balcony p of which we have placed a wood-cut at the commence¬ 
ment of this chapter. 

In the foregoing pages hut little has been *aid of ethnography* 
or of the relation of architecture to ethnography. These subjects 
are occupying the attention of acute thinkers and observers ; and 
whilst new view* and new facts are daily being brought to light* 
it seems premature to adopt or endorse theories which, however 
brilliant ? are put forward rather as tentative than as final. Pos¬ 
sibly all proposed divisions of race are provisional; and for some 
excellent thoughts qii the constitution of M race/ 1 we would refer 
to remarks by Mr, Edwin Norris, iu Ills edition of Mr. Pritchard’s 
large work. ’With this protest* we will state a few [Hunts in 
the^c attractive theories, 

I. The Kish is. Gurus, grammarians* Naiyiiyikaa, and poets of 
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ftuciout Sanskrit literature, wuru men of brilliant intellect, who 
limited forth tlieir thoughts in eloquent speech, and cared but 
little to express themselves in brick and stone. These men we 
ebiiio as of kindred mcc with ourselves, the Greeks, the Per¬ 
sians, &<v . 

2, The anuudug architecture of India is, on the other naii< , 
attributed to people who did not cuter India with the Jirahma- 
nical Hindus, and who have languages not allied with Sanskrit. 

The tirsfc-iuentinned people, eloquent in speech, are calk* 
Aryans. The second-mentioned, conspicuous for power in bund¬ 
ing, are named Turtmka. Tikis distinction b not only ingenious, 
but as regard# the scholars of India’s classical period and the 
successful adventurers of her later periods, seems likely to be 
established. But it would not follow that Aryans never, under 
iu,y circumstances, could huild, or that Turanians, at all times 
and in nil places, have evinced a genius for architecture. Races 
amnlgtunate and learn of one another, some divisions becoming 
accomplished whilst others wander off and degenerate, or it may 
be, remain in aboriginal rudeness. Thb may explain the a*- 
crilied relationship of the inhabitant* of Australia to the hran- 
dians of southern India. Dravidian* were accomplished people, 
with language and literature, and iveU-eslablbhed kingdoms, 
covered with fine buildings. But the structure of their lan¬ 
guage convicts them of being akin to the aboriginal Australians. 
Therefore, DraviiUaii& being Turanians, so also are the aborigines 
of Australia, But this by no means exhausts the subject; for, 
beside the intellectual Sanskrit speakers, and the lively, active 
temple builders, there were people in ancient India who made 
hatchets and knives of quart?, and people who split gmmte by 
the aid of water, fire, and wedges; and people who raised crom¬ 
lechs in memory of the dead: and it lia* to Ik determined w hether 
these people, or peoples, also were Turanian. Professor Huxley 
finds physiological affinity between—1st, the almrigines of south- 
cr n 1 ml in, 2nd, the almrigincs of Australia, and 3rd, the aborigines 
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on the Nilcj or the undent Egyptians; and lie calls them collec- 
tivclvj not Turanian^ but Australoids. But on other grounds 
we found the Australians ranted as Turanian ; and with regard 
to the Egyptians^ Mr. FergiisBGU recognises architectural affinity 
between ancient Egyptian temples and those of the Dravidiam. 
It would aeem^ therefore, as if the inhabitants of southern India, 
mid of Australia, mid of the valley of the Nile* must all have 
been of one raeej although id us, who see them at various stages 
of incipient cultivation, they appear as unlike a* arc kangaroo 
and dodo to Southdown* and turkeys. 


KS13 il¥ Vdl.* I. 
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